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PRESIDENT'S     REPORT 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  of  the  city  of  Fort 
Wayne,  has  made  his  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  School  Trustees, 
which  has  been  approved  and  accepted,  and  is  herewith  presented 
to  the  City  Council. 

The  law  does  not  require  the  presentation  of  this  report  to  the 
Council,  but  as  we  derive  o;ir  appointment  from  that  source,  it 
seemed  to  us  due  to  the  Council  that  it  should  be  put  in  possession, 
officially,  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  working  of  our  Public 
Schools. 

To  tfeis  report,  forming,  with  previous  reports,  a  history  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  city,  the  attention  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
people  is  earnestly  invited. 

All  who  read  it  will  be  convinced  that  the  Superintendent  has 
performed  the  various  and  arduous  duties  of  his  position  with 
marked  ability,  fidelity,  and  success. 

The  statistics  in  detail,  and  the  several  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Superintendent,  are  deserving  of  close  examina- 
tion and  consideration. 

The  report  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  that  our  State  system  of 
education,  in  principle,  is  the  wisest  and  best,  and  the  cheapest; 
and  that  so  long  as  it  is  carried  on  with  good  judgment  and  with 
fidelity  to  its  purposes,  it  will  continue  to  educate  and  elevate  the 
people  until  this  system  shall  be  universally  accepted  as  the  system 
of  a  free  people,  and  their  freedom  shall  be  measured  by  its  success. 

We  believe  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  should  educate  the 
people  who  produce  and  protect  it ;  and  there  is  no  system  so  ef- 
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fective  and  so  cheap  as  that  of  our  free  schools  supported  by  taxa- 
tion, equal  and  direct. 

Education  by  the  government,  and  by  the  church,  separately  and 
conjointly,  has  been  tried  in  various  countries,  but  nowhere  with 
full  success.  It  has  been  left  for  our  country  to  devise  a  system  of 
education  by  the  people.  As  we  have  no  personal  government,  no  king, 
no  dynasty,  it  devolved  upon  the  people  through  their  own  chosen 
agencies,  to  find  the  way,  and  to  provide  the  means,  of  self-education. 

This  great  question  of  the  education  of  a  nation  was  not  left  by 
the  United  States  Constitution  with  the  General  Government,  but 
wholly  to  the  authorities  of  each  State. 

Our  State  of  Indiana,  by  her  constitution  provides  for  education 
by  directing  the  General  Assembly  to  create  "a  system  of  common 
"schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and  equally 
''  open  to  all." 

This  system,  as  contrasted  with  the  systems  of  other  countries,  is 
now  on  trial,  and  its  success  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and 
fidelity  of  our  Boards  of  Education,  and  others,  who,  under  this 
law,  may  have  it  in  charge. 

Our  free  school  system  avoids  all  interference  with  religious  pe- 
culiarities, social  habits,  or  political  sympathies.  As  we  have  no 
constitutional  form  of  religion  or  complete  uniformity  of  faith,  we 
cannot  rightfully  have  any  peculiar  church  polity  in  a  system  of 
free  education.  It  must  be  free,  open  to  all,  with  prejudice  to 
none.  We  leave  religious  faith  with  the  teachers  of  religion ; 
accepting,  as  true,  our  constitutional  declaration  that  "knowledge 
"and  learning,  generally  diffused  throughout  a  community,  are 
"essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government";  and  be- 
lieving, also,  that  religion  and  morality  are  likewise  essential  to 
good  government,  and  must  become  a  part  of  any  successful  system 
of  education ;  but,  as  the  State  cannot  require  any  form  of  religious 
teaching,  each  scholar  is  left  to  the  religious  instruction  and  influ- 
ences of  home. 
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As  education  gives  security  to  life  and  property,  we  seek  to  take 
up  every  child  and  cultivate  him.  Looking  only  to  the  culture 
of  the  individual,  he  can  be  made  good  and  true  and  beautiful  in 
character;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  go  beyond  this,  and  educate  him 
for  all  the  business  purposes  of  life,  —  make  him  useful  in  the  com- 
munity and  an  aid  in  the  development  and  protection  of  all  its  ma- 
terial resources.  If  men  are  to  act  for  themselves,  how  necessary  it 
is  that  this  right  of  private  judgment  should  be  based  upon  the 
education  of  all  who  enjoy  it. 

What  must  be  taught,  and  the  manner  of  teaching,  is  left  to  the 
Superintendents;  and  upon  their  judicious  selection  by  the  Boards  of 
Education  depends  the  success  of  every  public  school,  and  really, 
of  the  system  itself.  We  cannot  give  intellect  to  matter,  except  by 
the  use  and  power  of  intellect.  A  solid,  practical  intelligence  must 
come  from  solid,  practical  teachings,  or  there  can  be  no  intellectual 
supremacy  over  human  instincts. 

The  intellectual  standing  of  our  scholars,  —  their  moral  and  phy- 
sical deportment,  —  their  general  and  remarkable  exemption  from 
sickness,  —  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  —  assure  us  of  the 
competency  and  judgment  of  our  Superintendent  and  teachers,  and 
of  the  proper  arrangement,  fitness  and  order  of  our  school  build- 
ings, and  the  general  satisfaction  of  children  and  parents. 

We  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  the  declaration  that  for  all  the 
practical  business  of  life,  and  as  a  way  for  the  highest  intellectual 
attainments,  our  public  schools  can  now  successfully  compare  and 
compete  with  the  colleges  and  schools  of  any  other  State.  Many 
of  our  young  men  and  young  women,  it  is  true,  are  sent  abroad  to 
obtain  or  complete  an  education,  when  a  better  one  could  probably 
be  secured  at  home,  where,  living  under  the  parental  roof,  they 
would  be  influenced  and  controlled  by  the  religious  faith  and  in- 
struction of  parents,  and  at  all  times  surrounded  by  the  endearing 
influences  of  home. 

There  are  cases  where  it  is  better,  perhaps,  that  children  should 
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be  sent  from  home;  for  experience  has  shown  that  oftimes  a  faihire 
to  attach  a  scholar  to  his  school  at  home  has  been  the  result  of 
undue  parental  indulgence,  and  sometimes  of  indifference,  which 
can  be  overcome  when  the  scholar  is  removed  from  this  parental 
indulgence  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  mental  and  physical  discipline. 
A  good  home  government,  generally,  makes  the  good  boy  and  good 
scholar  at  school.  When  kind  and  implicit  obedience  is  required 
by  the  parent  at  home,  it  is  usually  given  to  all  the  just  require- 
ments of^the  teacher  at  school.  But  there  are  some  teachers  who 
are  responsible  for  the  dislike  of  a  scholar  to  his  school.  Often  a 
word  unkindly  or  harshly  spoken,  an  act  which  makes  the  scholar 
feel  that  he  was  misunderstood  and  did  not  deserve  a  public  rebuke, 
ivill  make  an  enemy,  when  a  little  consideration  would  have  made 
a  friend.  To  rebuke  a  scholar  when  he  is  conscious  of  no  intended 
wrong  or  act  of  disobedience,  is  a  sure  way  to  crush  out  all  feelings 
of  respect  and  affection,  and  engender  a  hate  which  no  family  au- 
thority or  influence  can  remove. 

The  number  and  character  of  our  school  lots  and  buildings,  with 
the  cost  and  present  value  of  each,  will  be  found  in  the  report  ot 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  In  the  purchase  of  the  lands,  and  the 
erection  of  these  buildings,  former  Boards  have  been  thoughtful  of 
the  sources  from  whence  came  the  money  for  payment,  and  have 
avoided  constructing  buildings  for  any  other  purpose  than  use  and 
durability.  We  do  not  point  to  them  as  public  ornaments  to  the 
city,  nor  as  specimens  of  the  various  and  expensive  styles  of  school 
architecture  now  in  too  common  use ;  but  we  point  to  them  as 
buildings  with  more  room,  and  to  some  of  them  as  models  of  in- 
ternal arrangement,  with  better  light  and  ventilation,  better  heated 
and  furnished,  and  costing  less  than  buildings  of  like  capacity  else- 
where in  the  State. 

If  the  common  school  system  in  this  and  in  other  States  is  ever 
to  be  successfully  attacked,  its  weakest  point  will  be  found  in  the 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  school  fund  in  erecting  buildings  to 
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ornament  the  cities  and  towns,  rather  than  to  furnish  suitable  places 
of  education.  The  people  are  taxed  to  erect  these  edifices,  —  all 
of  them,  —  and  we  believe  they  are  willing  to  be  taxed  for  any  just 
expenditure;  but  when  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  in 
building  imposing  structures,  and  in  mere  ornamentation,  murmurs, 
dissatisfaction,  investigation  and  resistance  will  surely  come.  As 
our  system  of  education  is  the  people's  system,  supported  by  them, 
mainly  by  direct  taxation,  they  will  demand  economy  in  all  things 
and  permit  extravagance  in  nothing.  The  tax-payer  willingly  pays 
his  tax  and  obtains  in  return  the  education  of  his  child.  To  the 
parent,  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  educating  his  children. 
But  there  are  many  individuals  without  children,  and  corporations, 
possessing  taxable  wealth,  who'  imagine  they  are  not  correspondingly 
benefitted  by  a  school  tax.  When  they  reflect,  however,  that  their 
means  of  acquiring,  enjoying  and  protecting  property  are  enlarged 
by  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  —  that  indolence,  lawlessness 
and  violence  are  not  taught  in  public  schools,  —  that  for  their  se- 
curity in  all  things,  the  school  house  is  better  than  the  jail,  and  less 
expensive,  —  they  will  also  become  willing  tax-payers,  and  pay  so 
long  as  they  can  be  assured  that  the  money  collected  is  honestly 
and  judiciously  expended. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  extravagant  school  buildings  will  not  be 
erected  anywhere ;  that  so  wise  a  school  system  as  ours  will  not  be 
weakened  or  endangered  by  such  outward  show  of  education,  when, 
thereby,  the  vital  part,  tuition,  must  surely  in  the  end  be  sacrificed. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  ourselves  and  to  the  community, 
and  to  one  of  the  best  and  truest  friends  of  education  and  of  our 
system  of  public  schools,  should  we  close  this  report  without  ac- 
knowledging our  own  and  the  public's  indebtedness  tq  Oliver  P. 
Morgan  for  his  eight  years  of  service  as  President  of  this  Board  of 
Education. 

To  an  intelligent  examination  and  understanding,  and  full  appre- 
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ciation  of  all  the  requirements  of  our  common  school  system,  he 
added  an  energy  and  devotion  and  a  practical  business  knowledge 
which  carried  us  through  difficulties  really  unknown  to  the  public. 
He  acted  when  others  hesitated,  and  by  his  good  judgment  placed 
our  public  schools  in  their  present  advanced  and  successful  condition. 

A.  P.  Edgerton, 

President. 
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In  presenting  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Public  School  Funds  of  Fort  Wayne,  for  the  past  five 
years,  I  would  call  attention  to  certain  points  therein  which  seem 
to  be  of  importance  to  the  Board,  the  Council,  and  the  community. 

OLD  DEBT. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  point  to  the  fact  that  the  entire 
old  debt  of  the  School  Board,  created  at  the  time  wisely  and  of  ne- 
cessity, has  been  paid  off  in  full,  principal  and  interest. 

Amount  paid  in  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1869,       .  .  ^2,435.21 

Amount  paid  in  year  ending  Sept.  1,1870,  .  .       1,222.35 


Total, ^3.657-56 

LATER  DEBT. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  under  the  new  law  of  1865,  and 
their  successors,  were  compelled,  by  the  pressing  need  of  further 
school  accommodations,  to  contract  debts  for  the  purchase  of 
proper  lots,  the  erection  of-  buildings  thereon,  and  the  purchase  of 
proper  furniture  therefor.  Every  dollar  of  these  debts  has  been 
paid  in  full,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  bill  for  furniture,  not 
yet  completed,  the  city  now  owns  eight  pieces  of  property,  upon 
which  eight  excellent  buildings  are  erected,  each  properly  pro- 
vided with  furniture,  all  entirely  free  and  unencumbered  by  any 
debt  whatever.  In  addition  to  these,  we  rent  another  building  on 
West  Washington  street,  under  advantageous  terms,  for  a  German 
School.     Below  will  be  found  the  cost  of  the  respective  buildings. 
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the  lots  upon  which  they  are  built,  and  the  furniture  therein,  as  far 
as  can  be  now  ascertained,  as  also  their  present  probable  value. 


HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Lots  (2),  .  . 

Buildings,      .  .  . 

Furniture,  ..... 

Library,  Apparatus  and  Cabinets,    . 


Cost. 
1^8,680.00 
26,000.00 
3,500.00 


$38,180.00 


Present  Value. 

$20,000.00 

35,000.00 

3,200.00 

4,500.00 

$62,700.00 


JEFFERSON    SCHOOL. 


Lots  (3), 

Buildings, 

Furniture, 


Lots  (2), 

Buildings, 

Furniture, 


Lots  (3), 

Buildings, 

Furniture, 


Lots  (3), 

Buildings, 

Furniture, 


$2,000.00 

15,000.00 

2,200.00 


CLAY    SCHOOL. 


$1,166.00 

12,000.00 
3,000.00 


$7,500.00 

18,000.00 

2,000.00 


$19,200.00  $27,500.00 


^0,000.00 

14,000.00 

2,800.00 


$16,166.00  $22,800.00 


WASHINGTON    SCHOOL. 

$3,967.48 

$7,500.00 

10,000.00 

12,000.00 

1,350.00 

1,250.00 

;^i5.'3i7-48 

$20,750.00 





HOAGLAND    SCHOOL. 

$1,200.00 

$3,000.00 

6,000.00 

8,000.00 

900.00 

850.00 

100.00       $11,850.00 
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Lots  (3), 

Buildings, 

Furniture, 


BLOOMINGDALE    SCHOOL 

^ts  (i).  transferred  from  Township, 


HANNA    SCHOOL. 

Cost. 

Present  Value. 

. 

$1,888.00 

$3,500.00 

. 

12,000.00 

12,000.00 

. 

1,200.00 

1,100.00 

Buildings,- 
Furniture, 


Lots  (3), 

Buildings, 

Furniture, 


Furniture, 


HARMER  SCHOOL. 


$15,088.00 

$16,600.00 



iOL. 

$1,000.00 

$1,500.00 

2,500.00 

400.00 

400.00 

$1,900.00 

$3,900.00 

$1,784.41 

$4,500.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

150.00 

150.00 

$2,434.41 

$5,650.00 

WEST  GERMAN  SCHOOL. 


TOTALS. 


Lots  (20),  .  .  . 

Buildings  (8),         .  .       "  . 

Furniture  (9),  .... 
Library,  Apparatus  and  Cabinets, 
Musical  Instruments, 


$250.00 

$20,685.89 
83,000.00 
12,950.00 

1,000.00 


$250.00 

$53,000.00 

102,500.00 

12,000.00 

4,500.00 

1. 000. 00 


$117,635.89     $173,000.00 


Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  exceedingly  valu- 
able library  of  about  one  thousand  volumes,  and  the  still,  more  val- 
uable apparatus  and  cabinets  for  scientific  purposes,  have  not  cost 
the  city  or  the  school  funds  one  dollar.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
every  citizen  of  Fort  Wayne,  who  has  it  in  his  power,  will  take  a 
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pleasure,  as  substantial  as  it  will  be  honorable,  in  adding. to  these 
last  mentioned  educational  appliances. 

HOUSES,  LOTS,  ETC. 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  figures  will  show  that  at  a  low 
estimate  of  its  present  value,  the  school  property  of  Fort  Wayne  is 
worth  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  dollar  for  dollar,  all  that  the  citizeVs 
'have  ever  paid  for  school  purposes. 

It  will  be  equally  evident,  from  the  same  examination,  that  the 
prudent  and  economical  style  of  building  adopted  by  the  Trustees, 
securing  the  most  desirable  points  of  convenience,  light  and  venti- 
lation in  a  marked  degree,  with  the  greatest  freedom  from  unneces- 
sary and  extravagant  ornamentation,  and  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense, has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  buildings  which  are  to-day, 
notwithstanding  natural  wear  and  tear,  worth  more  in  dollars  and 
cents  than  their  actual  cost. 

REPAIRS. 

An  examination  of  this  item  will  show  that  to  the  close  watchful- 
ness of  those  in  charge  of  the  buildings  and  their  contents,  the 
prompt  repair  of  every  breach  and  imperfection  in  them,  and  the 
equally  prompt  replacing  of  all  parts  worn  out,  has  promoted  greatly 
the  perfect  condition  of  our  buildings  which  at  the  present  time  is 
very  marked.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  the  employment  of 
officers  and  janitors  who  can  see  with  their  brains  as  well  as  with 
their  eyes,  and  adopt  the  right  course  of  procedure  at  the  right 
time  without  reference  to  the  Trustees  upon  all  trivial  occasions,  has 
resulted  in  the  money  paid  to  them,  being  well  spent. 

ENUMERATION. 

The  greatly  increased  cost  of  this  item  shown  in  the  last  year  has 
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arisen  under  the  action  of  the  new  school  law,  which  has  compelled 
us  to  make  the  enumeration  twice  within  the  present  year,  and  un- 
der circumstances  involving  a  greater  cost  than  usual. 

PRINTING. 

The  large  and  increasing  sums  which  the  necessities  of  the  schools 
compel  us  to  expend  upon  blanks  and  other  items  of  printing,  sug- 
gest very  forcibly  the  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  and 
cheaper  for  us  to  have  the  necessary  forms,  as  far  as  may  be  possible, 
electrotyped,  and  retained  in  our  possession,  reducing  the  cost  of 
blanks  hereafter  to  that  for  paper  and  press-work  only. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  marked  difference  in  the  expenditures  for  supplies,  in  the 
different  years,  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  portions  of  them  have  been 
procured  in  large  quantities,  which  have  lasted  over  from  year  to 
year.  The  attention  of  the  BoiJrd  is  respectfully  called  to  the  point, 
whether  the  interests  of  the  schools  would  not  be  better  subserved 
by  having  the  Superintendent  furnish  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  or  earlier,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  supplies  needed 
for  the  year,  and  have  them  purchased  in  wholesale  quantities. 

FUEL. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made,  very  properly,  with  regard  to 
the  subject  of  fuel. 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  GROUNDS,  ETC. 

Well  improved  and  tasteful  surroundings  to  our  school 
houses ;  clean,  neat  grounds,  shrubbery,  flowers,  and  all  other 
things  which  educate  the  esthetic  faculties  of  the  pupil  while  in 
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a  public  school,  are  matters  of  paramount  importance — leads  me  to 
ask,  whether,  in  the  light  of  the  great  value  of  our  school  property 
to  the  city  as  a  city,  and  the  incalculable  advantages  arising  to  the 
community  from  training  up  a  generation  of  men  and  women,  ed- 
ucated, refined,  and  fitted  for  the  honorable  filling  of  the  positions 
they  must  occupy  in  the  future,  does  not  justify  the  Board  fully  in 
asking  the  City  Council  to  still  further  prosecute  the  admirable 
labors  they  have  performed  for  the  schools,  in  building,  when  they 
are  necessary,  substantial  and  even  handsome  fences,  providing  for 
the  better  laying  out  and  arrangement  of  the  grounds,  the  laying  of 
sewers  where  they  may  be  required,  and  such  other  improvements 
as  a  wise  and  judicious — though  withal  economical — policy  would 
dictate. 

INSURANCE. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  general  account  that  the  Trus- 
tees have  been  mindful  of  their  duties  as  conservators  of  the  school 
property,  and  have  kept  that  property  under  full  and  safe  insurance. 
The  wisdom  of  this  policy  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Hanna 
School,  which  was  replaced  by  the  money  received  from  the  insur- 
ance company  under  the  policy  held  by  us. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  SALARY. 

Under  the  action  of  the  new  law,  this  item  is  now  charged  to  the 
special  school  fund,  instead  of  to  the  tuition  fund  as  heretofore.  This 
will  result  in  adding  to  our  ability  still  further  to  carry  out  our  de- 
sire to  employ  none  but  strictly  fii*st-class  teachers,  and  to  pay  them 
fairly  remunerative  salaries. 

CONCLUSION. 
I  cannot  close  this  resume  of  my  official  account  as  Treasurer  of 
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the  School  Board,  without  a  cursory  review  of  the  history  of  our 
schools  for  the  eight  and  a  half  years  during  which  I  have  been  hon- 
ored by  a  seat  in  the  Board. 

The  buildings  have  increased  in  number  from  two  to  practically 
nine,  and  are  now,  it  is  confidently  believed,  admirably  fitted  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected.  The  teachers  have,  in 
numbers  increased  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  and  in  qualification  have 
at  least  kept  pace  with  the  age.  The  salaries  have,  from  eighty-four 
hundred  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  increased  to  twenty- 
seven  thousand  dollars.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  with  the  single  exception  of  one  delay  for  a  week,  the 
Treasurer  has  always  paid  the  teachers  promptly  on  the  days  when 
their  salaries  fell  due.  This  has,  at  times,  required  the  personal 
action  of  members  of  the  Board.  It  is  believed  that  this  condition 
of  things  is  rather  exceptional  in  the  school  history  of  western  cities. 
The  curriculum  of  study  has  improved  from  the  low  position  of 
the  then  contemptuously-called  common  school  education  to  one  which 
fairly  meets  in  all  points  the  demands  of  the  present  age  for  a  thor- 
ough practical  education,  as  well  in  the  higher  as  the  lower  class  of 
studies,  and  which  places  the  graduates  of  our  High  School  on  a 
level  with  those  of  many  so-called  colleges.  All  honor  to  that  sys- 
tem of  education  which  gives  to  the  child  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike  all  needed  aids  to  a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  faculties  God 
has  ^iven  him,  and  recognizes  between  them  no  distinction,  save 
the  honorable  one  of  personal  merit. 

Our  immunity  from  debt  enables  us,  at  least  for  the  present,  to 
carry  on  the  schools  in  their  full  force  and  high  grade,  with  the 
funds  arising  under  the  law. 

John  S.  Irwin, 

Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

I  herewith  present  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  15, 
1873.  Remarks  and  suggestions  upon  the  following  topics  will  be 
found  under  appropriate  heads,  viz.  : 

1.  Enrollment  and  Attendance. 

2.  School  Accommodations. 

3.  High  School. 

4.  Training  School. 

5.  Good  Order. 

6.  General  Course  of  Study. 

7.  Language  Lessons. 

8.  Science  Lessons. 

9.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 
.  10.  Written  Examinations. 

11.  Special  Means  of  Education. 

12.  Duties  of  Superintendent. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  tabular  statements,  courses 
of  study,  lists  of  examination  questions,  and  other  documentary 
matter,  accompanying  this  report. 

enrollment  and  attendance. 

At  the  last  enumeration,  there  were  8777  children  of  school  age 
in  the  city.     About  5800  of  them  are  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15, 
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or  are  of  suitable  age,  and  ought,  to  be  in  school.  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  these  are  entirely  with- 
out scholastic  training.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  number  attend- 
ing school  is  as  follows  : 

Public  Schools, 2684 

Catholic  Schools,           .          ...          .          .  .      iioo 

Lutheran  Schools,  ......  1000 

Other  Schools,     .          .          .          .          .          .  .         50 

This  leaves  about  rooo  children  who  do  not  attend  school,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  receive  their  only  education  in  the.  street. 
They  may  be  seen,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  often  at  night, 
lounging  about  the  streets  and  alleys  or  congregating  at  our  rail- 
roads, idle,  lazy,  ignorant,  vicious.  This  is  too  often  the  result  of 
criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  do  better. 
No  one  will  claim  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  schools.  Our  doors  are 
open  to  all  who  wish  to  come.  The  course  of  study  is  attractive 
and  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all.  But  few  cases  of  truancy  and 
fewer  cases  of  expulsion  occurred  during  the  year.  The  apparent  fact 
is  that  these  children  are  out  of  school  with  the  consent  of 
their  parents.  Many  of  them  would,  no  doubt,  be  shocked,  if  they 
knew  just  what  their  children  were  doing,  and  just  what  results 
were  sure  to  follow. 

What  shall  be  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  compulsory  education. 
Certainly,  there  should  be  no  need  of  such  a  law.  The  remedy  can 
best  be  applied  at  home  by  the  parents  of  the  children  and  not  by 
the  officers  of  the  law.  A  strong  public  sentiment  is  often  more 
compulsory  than  law.  I  therefore  ask  all  those  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  young  at  heart  to  unite  with  us  in  using  all  possible 
influence  to  make  it  disgraceful  for  a  parent  to  permit  his  child  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance. 
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The  character  of  the  attendance  of  those  who  were  enrolled  as 
pupils  in  the  schools  was  not  as  good  as  it  should  have  been. 
Twenty-six  hundred  and  eighty-two  were  enrolled  during  the  year, 
and  but  1836  or  6^  per  cent,  of  them  were  in  constant  membership. 
Absenteeism  is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  successful 
management  of  the  schools.  It  injures  the  community ;  it  is  a  sac- 
rifice of  money  and  a  waste  of  time.  Children  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  go  to  school  when  they  are  sick ;  but  they  are  often 
kept  out  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  imaginable.  If  parents 
could  be  made  aware  of  how  much  harm  this  frequent  and  sustained 
absence  is  doing  to  their  children,  they  would  remedy  the  evil  at 
once. 

In  the  matter  of  tardiness,  we  have  for  several  years  been  quite 
successful.  It  would  not  be  best  to  cut  off  tardiness  entirely,  be- 
cause there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  pupils  are  tardy  from  causes 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  either  themselves  or  their  parents. 
We  have  made  a  successful  effort,  however,  to  suppress  that  constant 
irregularity  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  pupils.  Though  nearly  a 
thousand  cases  of  tardiness  occurred,  they  were  distributed  among 
a  comparatively  few  pupils.  I  estimate  that  nearly  2200  were  not 
tardy  once  during  the  year.  The  work  .we  are  doing  in  this  direc- 
tion is  of  great  importance  to  the  community.  Promptitude  is  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  education  of  a  business  man, 
A  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  being  behind  time  is  a  source  of  trouble 
to  everybody  with  whom  he  does  business  and  will  certainly 
prove  a  failure  in  everything  he  undertakes.  A  disregard  of  time 
leads  a  man  to  be  false  to  his  obligations,  false  to  his  neighbor,  false 
to  himself,  and  false  to  his  Maker.  Procrastination  is  not  only  the 
thief  of  time,  but  it  is  the  thief  of  a  man's  character.  It  is  at  the 
bottom  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  want  of  integrity  to  be  found  in 
any  community.  Let  us  give  the  children,  then,  habits  of  regular- 
ity a;id  promptitude  which  shall  be  so  firmly  fixed  that  their  conduct 
in  after  life  shall  be  governed  by  them. 
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SCHOOL   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  schools  of  the  city  occupy  nine  buildings,  one  in  each  of  the 
wards.  These  buildings  are  convenient  of  access  and  are  in  good 
condition.  They  are  divided  into  forty-five  (45)  assembly-rooms 
and  sixteen  (16)  recitation-rooms,  and  furnish  sittings  for  twenty- 
four  hundred  (2400)  children.  The  furniture  in  the  High,  the 
the  Washington  and  the  Bloomingdale  schools  and  in  the  upper 
room  of  the  Jefferson  school  is  of  an  approved  pattern  and  is  in  good 
condition.  The  unsightly  and  uncomfortable  furniture  of  the 
Hoagland  school  has  been  replaced  with  that  of  a  more  modern 
style.  The  desks  in  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  Jefferson 
school  and  those  in  the  Harmer  school  will  do  us  good  service  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  contract  recently  made  with  B.  W.  Smith, 
of  Indianapolis,  has  been  satisfactorily  complied  with  ;  and  the  Clay 
and  the  Hanna  schools  have  been  furnished  with  the  best  desks  ever 
brought  into  the  city.  The  extensive  repairs  to  the  out-buildings, 
recently  ordered  by  the  Board,  will  place  them  in  good  condition. 
Our  lots  are  all  surrounded  by  secure  fences,  although,  in  most 
cases,  they  are  not  highly  ornamental.  Most  of  the  lots  are  well 
furnished  with  walks,  outside  and  inside,  with  ornamental  trees, 
and  with  good  wells  of  water. 

The  necessity  for  increased  accommodations,  in  various  quarters 
of  the  city,  will  soon  become  apparent.  Some  of  the  schools  are 
already  quite  full  and  others  will  enroll,  during  the  coming  year, 
as  many  pupils  as  can  well  be  accommodated.  I  have  arranged 
these  wants  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  follows : 

I  St.  The  West  German  School  has  been  so  full  during  the  past 
year  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  do  efficient  work.  The 
demand  for  increased  accommodation  here  is  immediate  and  im- 
perative. 

2d.  Within  three  years,  a  much  larger  building  will  be  calle^  for 
in  Bloomingdale.     The  lot  under  the  control  of  the  school  author- 
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ities  is  altogether  too  small  for  this  purpose.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  Board  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  a  suitable  site 
for  a  new  building  in  this  ward. 

3d.  The  Hoagland  School  is  already  quite  full.  One  of  the 
classes  of  the  grammar  grade  is  obliged  to  recite  in  the  hall.  I 
recommend  that  steps  be  taken  at  once,  to  make  an  addition  of  two 
rooms  to  this  building. 

4th.  There  is  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  population  in  the 
part  of  the  Fifth  Ward  lying  south  of  the  Pittsburgh  railroad ;  a 
building  will  be  needed  here  within  four  years.  I  therefore  re- 
commend that  suitable  lots  for  school  purposes  be  obtained  in  this 
vicinity. 

5th.  The  Clay  School  will  soon  become  too  crowded  for  effectual 
work.  A  practicable  way  to  relieve  the  building  will  be  to  pro- 
vide some  other  building  for  the  East  German  School. 

6th.  The  population  in  the  Eighth  Ward  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  in  a  few  years  the  building  now  used  must  be  replaced  by  one 
much  larger.  If  this  could  be  made  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  primary  children  in  the  Eighth  Ward  and  the  East  German 
School  also,  the  Clay  building  would  accommodate  its  remaining 
pupils  for  eight  or  ten  years  to  come. 

We  employ  eight  janitors  to  take  care  of  our  school  buildings. 
We  pay  these,  in  the  aggregate,  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars  (^210) 
per  month,  or  twenty-one  hundred  dollars  (^2100)  per  annum. 
They  use  300  tons  of  coal  and  70  cords  of  wood,  or  thirty-seven 
hundred  dollars  ($3700)  worth  of  fuel,  per  annum.  The  amount 
spent  annually  for  repairs  to  buildings  and  for  supplies  for  the  use 
of  janitors  is  not  less  than  three  thousand  dollars  (^3000).  Thus 
we  have  a  total  outlay  for  janitors,  for  fuel  and  for  rejDairs,  of  eighty- 
eight  hundred  dollars  (^8800).  After  careful  inquiry  into  the  cost 
of  heating  other  public  buildings  and  of  private  houses,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  our  fuel  is  not  used  economically,  and  I  am  sure  that  if 
many  of  our  repairs  could  be  made  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  re- 
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pairs  exists,  much  expense  might  be  saved.  The  care  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  (^175000)  worth  of  school 
property  and  the  oversight  of  the  work  of  the  janitors,  if  well  done, 
will  occupy  the  entire  attention  and  time  of  one  man.  If  a  compe- 
tent janitor-in-chief  were  employed,  one  who  is  a  good  mechanic, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  supervise  the  janitors,  see  that  the 
buildings  were  kept  clean,  that  the  fuel  was  economized,  that  the 
necessary  repairs  were  well  and  promptly  made,  he  would  save  more 
than  enough  to  the  school  fund  to  pay  his  salary. 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

has  for  several  years  taken  a  prominent  rank  among  similar  institu- 
tions in  the  West.  A  high  degree  of  scholarship  has  been  de- 
manded as  a  pre-requisite  to  admission.  In  addition  to  the  common 
English  branches,  candidates  have  been  examined  in  United  States 
history,  physiology,  and  in  the  elements  of  algebra.  About  400 
different  pupils  have  been  under  instruction  in  the  various  classes 
during  the  past  eight  years.  The  average  length  of  time  which  the  pu- 
pils have  remained  in  the  school  has  been  about  one  and  three-fourths 
years.  Thus  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  has  been  equal  to 
the  work  of  700  pupils  for  one  year.  Instruction  has  been  given  in 
the  higher  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy, literature,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek.  During  this 
time,  84  pupils  have  completed  the  entire  prescribed  course.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  all  of  these  have  taken  an  honorable  position 
among  their  fellows  and  have  in  nowise  reflected  discredit  upon  the 
school.  Twenty-five  of  them  have  become  successful  teachers  in 
our  public  schools.  Four  of  the  young  men  have  been  connected 
with  the  daily  press  of  the  city,  while  others  have  become  successful 
practitioners  at  the  bar  or  have  engaged  in  other  business  enter- 
prises. Of  those  who  have  gone  to  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  Michi- 
gan University,  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  I  think  I 
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can  safely  say  that  they  have,  without  exception,  maintained  a  high 
rank  among  the  students  in  their  respective  classes. 

The  value  of  the  work  of  our  High  School  in  affording  to  its 
pupils  a  more  liberal  education,  in  developing  in  them  a  higher 
standard  of  morality,  and  in  making  them  men  and  women  of 
character  and  worth,  cannot  easily  be  estimated,  but  the  reflex  in- 
fluence of  the  High  School  upon  the  grammar  departments  is  not 
less  important  than  its  work  with  its  own  pupils.  The  character  of 
the  grammar  school  can  generally  be  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  High  School.  If  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  be  main- 
tained in  the  High  School,  it  will  necessitate  a  correspondingly 
high  standard  in  the  grammar.  There  are  many  pupils  in  the 
grammar  departments  who  desire  to  attend  the  High  School.  These 
are  stimulated  to  greater  diligence  and  closer  application,  in  order 
to  pass  the  requisite  examination  for  admission.  This  affects  favor- 
ably the  scholarship  of  all  the  others  in  the  school.  In  the  same 
manner,  this  good  influence  is  transmitted  through  all  the  grammar 
grades  to  the  primary  grades.  ^1  1  ft  J.  O 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  our  young  men  and 
women  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  High  School. 
There  are  at  least  one  hundred  who  ought  to  be  in  the  school,  but 
who  remain  out  of  it.     These  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

I  St.  Those  who  leave  school  because  they  cannot  keep  up  in  their 
classes.  In  some  cases  this  arises  from  the  negligence  and  indo- 
lence of  the  pupils  themselves ;  but  in  a  great  majority  of  instances 
_the  parents  are  wholly  and  culpably  responsible  for  it.  They  keep 
the  children  out  of  school  for  frivolous  or  insufficient  reasons ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  children  lose  some  of  the  instruction  which 
the  others  receive  and  fall  behind  their  fellow  students.  They 
have  too  much  pride  to  enter  a  lower  class,  and  nothing  remains  for 
them  but  to  finish  their  education  at  home.  None  of  our  pupils 
can  afford  to  lose  any  of  their  time,  and  some  will  be  thorouglily 
tlisheartened  as  the  result  of  a  single  day's  absence.     If  parents 
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could  only  realize  the  importance  of  this  matter,  they  would  keep 
their  children  in  school  constantly. 

2d.  Another  class  is  composed  of  young  men  who  are  withdrawn 
from  school  by  their  parents  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  at 
work,  under  the  impression  that  a  business  man  or  a  mechanic  need 
know  but  little  more  than  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  If  these  mis- 
guided parents  could  but  be  made  to  believe  that  a  mechanic  ought 
to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  laborer,  and  that  a  business  man 
ought  to  know  something  beyond  the  daily  routine  of  his  counting- 
room  ;  if  they  could  but  realize  that  a  generous  education  would 
make  both  the  mechanic  and  the  business  man  nobler,  happier, 
better,  would  make  them  men  of  power  and  influence  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  they  would  put  forth  a  strenuous  effort 
to  keep  their  sons  in  school  a  longer  time. 

3d.  A  large  class  of  those  who  ought  to  be  in  the  High  School 
are  youfkg  ladies  who  leave  at  a  very  early  age  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  their  education  in  the  parlor,  the  ball-room,  or  on  the 
street.  They  are  allured  by  the  follies  of  dress  and  the  glittering 
attractions  of  society.  This  is  an  evil  which  afl"ects  not  only  the 
school,  but  the  whole  community  as  well.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  many  of  our  intelligent  parents  are  permitting  their  daughters 
to  be  injured  in  this  way.  There  are  no  good  reasons  why  our  girls 
should  not  receive  as  much  scholastic  training  as  our  boys ;  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  receive  more.  If  I  were 
asked,  "What  shall  we  do  with  our  girls?"  I  should  answer,  ed- 
ucate them.  If  you  wish  to  elevate  the  condition  of  women, 
educate  the  girls;  if  you  wish  to  improve  the  men,  educate  the  girls; 
if  you  wish  to  reform  society,  educate  the  girls ;  if  you  wish  to  ele- 
vate, refine,  and  Christianize  all  mankind,  educate  the  girls.  Let 
the  girls  improve  the  opportunities  which  are  afforded  them ;  let 
them  take  their  places  beside  their  brothers  in  the  high  school,  the 
college,  and  the  university;  and  let  them  come  out  ahead,  as  many 
of  them  are  quite  likely  to  do.     Keep  the  girls  in  school. 
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The  modification  of  the  course  of  study,  so  as  to  permit  those 
who  do  not  desire  to  take  an  extended  course  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
to  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  will  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  average  number  of  those  attending  school.  The  course 
of  study  recently  adopted  will  be  found  on  another  page.  It  is 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school  than  the  old  one.  It  af- 
fords ample  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  fit  for  college,  and 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  average 
student.  Increased  attention  will  hereafter  be  paid  to  the  natural 
sciences,  and  some  instruction  that  will  be  of  service  to  those  in- 
tending to  engage  in  business,  will  be  given.  In  addition  to  the 
facilities  we  now  have,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  south 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  east  wing  of  the  building  be  fitted  up 
as  a  labratory  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  of  science,  recently  ap- 
pointed. I  recommend  also  that  the  philosophical  apparatus  and 
the  cabinet  be  removed  to  this  room.  I  hope  that  by  these,  changes 
in  the  course  of  study  and  by  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
instructors  to  make  the  school  still  more  worthy  of  patronage,  a 
much  larger  number  of  pupils  than  heretofore  may  be  enrolled  in 
this  department. 

I  herewith  submit  the  report  of  the  principal. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

Sir: — The  character  and  standing  of  their  High  School  ought  to 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  people  of  Fort  Wayne.  While 
the  course  of  instruction  is  as  extended  as  that  required  by  many 
so-called  colleges,  the  drill  is  as  thorough  as  that  demanded  by  the 
best  colleges  and  universities  which  our  country  possesses.  Still, 
like  many  other  high  schools,  our  own  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following,  a  union  of  the  desirable  with  the  undesirable.  Its  de- 
fects, however,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  might  easily  be  remedied, 
if  those  who  ought  to  be  most  interested  only  could  be  brought 
to  act. 
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The  following  sta;tistics  will  be  of  interest  as  telling  what  nothing 
else  can  tell  half  so  well : 


Whole  number  enrolled,       .....  80 

Whole  number  of  girls  enrolled,         ....  47 

Whole  number  of  boys  enrolled,   ....  33. 

Average  number  belonging,      .  .  .  .  -55 

Average  daily  attendance,     .          .          .        . .          .  51 

Percent,  of  attendance,   .          .          ...          .          .  .92 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  examined,          .          .          .  .56 

Per  cent,  examined  promoted,           .          .          .          •  -93 

Number  examined,       ......  45 

Number  over  .90  per  cent.,       .  .  .  .  -27 

Number  over  .80  per  cent.,            ....  15 

Number  rejected,     .......  3 

Number  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  year,  2 

Number  neither  absent  nor  tardy  except  for  sickness,  9 

Number  not  tardy,       .          .          .          .          .          .  28 

Number  not  absent,           .         ......  4 


Despite  the  poor  showing  of  the  above  statistics,  the  year  has 
been  crowned  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  It  was  found  that 
the  work  of  the  junior  class  had  been  so  superior,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  as  to  bring  them  through  the  course  and  entitle  them 
to  graduate.  The  number  of  graduates  was  fifteen,  five  of  whom 
were  in  the  classical  course,  five  in  the  Latin,  and  five  in  the  En- 
glish. The  graduating  exercises  were  held  in  Hamilton's  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  June.  They  were  very  creditable  both 
to  those  who  participated  and  to  the  school  which  they  represented. 

The  first  and  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  the  success  of 
every  school  is  discipline.  The  teacher  who  neglects  discipline  is 
false  to  his  duty.  Without  discipline  the  school  is  a  chaos  and  a 
positive  damage — a  positive  damage  because  those  who  grow  up 
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without  it  are  in  nowise  fitted  to  become  citizens  of  a  free  country. 
Obedience  to  law,  if  it  is  ever  learned,  ought  to  be  learned  in  the 
school-room.  It  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  develop,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  the  mind  of  the  student  self-consciousness,  self- 
control  and  self-respect,  so  that  he  might,  in  no  small  degree,  be- 
come a  law  unto  himself.  Only  when  he  has  been  found  unequal 
to  the  task  of  self-government,  have  I  come  to  his  assistance  with 
coercive  rules ;  and  these  I  have,  administered  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  him  to  see  that  the  duty  was  to  me  a  disagreeable  one  and 
was  performed  solely  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  the  school. 

I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  custom  of  weekly  written  ex- 
aminations. Aside  from  their  more  obvious  benefits,  they  are  a  fine 
exercise  in  orthography  and  composition.  I  know  of  nothing  bet- 
ter. The  scholar  masters  the  King's  English  unconsciously.  When 
the  pupil  has  acquired  the  ability  to  express  upon  paper,  in  clear, 
concise  language,  the  abstruse  parts  of  any  branch  of  study,  he  has 
acquired  a  power,  the  worth  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate. 
The  difference,  in  the  ability  to  express  thought  accurately,  between 
our  own  scholars  and  those  coming  to  the  High  School  from  abroad 
is  simply  astonishing.  In  reference  to  the  value  of  written  exam- 
inations, I  quote  from  a  distinguished  statesman  and  scholar  who  is 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  present  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  ''Force  of  character,"  he  says,  "is  tested  by  a  written 
examination  almost  as  much  as  intellect ;  for  instance,  the  power  of 
concentrating  various  quite  distinct  streams  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge on  a  single  point,  is  of  the  first  importance  in  an  examination, 
and  requires  not  merely  presence  of  mind,  but  a  certain  faculty  of 
skillful  grouping  which  is  of  the  first  value  to  practical  men.  What 
a  pitched  battle  is  to  the  commander  of  an  army,  that  a  strong  ex- 
amination is  to  an  earnest  student.  All  his  faculties,  all  his  attain- 
ments must  be  on  the  alert  and  wait  the  word  of  command ;  method 
is  tested  at  the  same  time  as  strength,  and  over  the  whole  presence 
of  mind  must  preside."  , 
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In  the  matter  of  tardiness  and  attendance  the  school  is  far  from 
what  I  could  wish.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  tardi- 
ness was  the  crying  defect  of  the  High  School.  Much  of  it  was 
doubtless  due  to  my  lack  of  vigor  in  dealing  with  it.  The  latter 
part  of  the  year  has  witnessed,  in  this  respect,  a  marked  improve- 
ment. Tardiness  is  now  confined  within  reasonable  limits.  Irreg- 
ularity of  attendance  is  to  me  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  To  deal 
with  it  is  difficult.  If  the  weather  is  fine  outdoors,  the  school-room 
becomes,  to  the  mind  inclined  to  make  "odious  comparisons", 
oppressive  and  confining.  The  result  is  general  indisposition  of 
scholars  who  certainly  have  no  right  to  be  sick.  They  stay  out 
of  school,  and  in  a  day  or  two  a  note  comes  from  the  parent  stating 
that  they  were  sick,  which  is  all  quite  true,  though  in  the  first  place 
they  had  no  right  to  be  sick.  If  the  weather  is  stormy,  scholars  stay 
away  from  school  because  they  are  afraid,  so  the  notes  say,  of  taking 
cold  and  becoming  sick.  Perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  excuses  re- 
ceived are  of  the  above-mentioned  characters.  They  all  indicate 
that  parents  are  not  sufficiently  in  earnest.  They  fail  to  realize  the 
value  of  constant  attendance.  School  work,  instead  of  becoming 
the  great  business  of  the  youth's  life,  is  made  to  fill  up  merely  those 
segments  of  life  which  cannot  otherwise  be  occupied.  Great  as  is 
this  evil  of  inconstant  attendance,  it  is  surpassed  by  another  which, 
if  not  removed,  will  work  the  ruin  of  the  school.  Many  parents 
appear  to  be  totally  indifferent  about  giving  their  children  even  a 
moderate  education.  The  most  trivial  occurrence  often  suffices  to 
cause  them  to  withdraw  their  children  from  school.  Perhaps,  on 
account  of  that  irregularity  of  attendance  which  the  indifference  of 
the  parent  permitted  and  fostered,  the  scholar  has  fallen  behind  his 
classes.  To  feel  that  one  is  the  poorest  in  his  class  is  unpleasant. 
The  scholar  becomes  discouraged.  He  comes  to  hate  school  and 
all  connected  with  it,  and  his  father  takes  him  out.  All  this  ought 
to  be  changed,  but  how  it  can  be  changed  I  know  not. 

On  account  of  the  superior  preparation  now  given  in  the  gram- 
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mar  schools,  the  Board  of  Education  has  conchided,  and  I  think 
wisely,  that  the  work  in  the  High  School,  which  has  been  done 
heretofore  in  four  years,  shall  hereafter  be  done  in  three.    It  will  not 
be  necessary,  on  account  of  this  change,  to  cut  down  the  course  at 
all,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-arrange  the  order  of  studies  by 
bringing  the  branches  of  the  fourth  year  into  the  three  previous 
years.     I  would  suggest  that,  while  this  change  is  being  made,  an- 
other more  radical  one  should  also  be  made.     With  all  deference  to 
those  who  differ  with  me  in  opinion,  I  think  that  the  course  of  in- 
struction, as  it  now  stands,  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Nine-tenths  of  our  High  School  pupils  never  go  to  college. 
For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  course  should  not  be,  as  it  now 
is,  almost  purely  and  solely  classical.    I  would  recommend  that  two 
courses  be  established  in  the  High  School — one  classical  and  the 
other  scientific.     The  former  would  accommodate  those  who  are 
seeking  higher  education  and  are  intending  to  go  to  college ;  the 
latter  would  accommodate  those  who  pass  out  of  the  High  School 
immediately  into  the  concerns  of  active  life.    In  the  classical  course, 
I  would  require  more  study  of,  and  closer  attention  to,  the  ancient 
languages,  and  a  more  thorough  drill  in  ancient  geography  and 
ancient  history.     In  the  scientific  course,  I  would  require  more  of 
chemistry,  of  natural  philosophy,  of  zoology,  of  modern   history 
and  of  literature,  than  the  present  course  demands ;  and,  above  all, 
I  would  require  a  thorough  analysis  of,  and  drill  in,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.     The  work  thus  roughly  mapped  out 
would  not,  I  think,  require  any  addition  to  the  present  corps  of 
teachers  in  the  High  School.     There  would  be,  it  is   true,  two 
radically  different  courses  of  study  instead  of  the  present  course 
with  its  three  varieties.     But  instead  of  the  four  classes  which  the 
school  now  contains,  there  would  be  but  three,  and  in  some  few  of 
the  studies  the  scholars  in  the  different  courses  could  recite  together. 
I  hope  that  such  a  change  may  meet  with  your  approval  and  with 
that  of  the  School  Board.     I  think  that  it  is  necessary,  and  trust 
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that  it  will  be  made.  If  the  change  is  made,  the  courses  of  study 
should  be  perfected  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  school-year. 
With  the  inauguration  of  a  new  scientific  course,  we  ought  to  be 
provided  with  astronomical  and  chemical  apparatus.  The  philoso- 
phical apparatus  now  in  our  possession  can,  with  a  few  additions, 
be  made  all  that  is  desirable.  With  your  zeal  for  its  welfare,  the 
High  School  must  remain  an  honor  and  blessing  to  the  community. 
In  closing,  I  would  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  generous 
encouragement  which  you  and  the  Board  of  Education  have  given 
to  my  humble  but  earnest  efforts  in  the  cause  of  learning. 

Robert  M.  Wright, 

Principal. 

THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

The  work  of  the  Training  School  during  the  year  has  been  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  The  children  in  thepracticing-rooms  never 
appeared  so  well  as  they  did  at  the  last  examination,  and  the  class 
of  pupil  teachers  who  graduated  is  equal  in  ability  to  that  of  any 
former  year.  Many  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  have  felt  that  such 
a  large  part  of  the  teaching  was  done  by  inexperienced  persons  that 
the  pupils  were  not  as  well  taught  as  in  some  of  the  other  schools. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case  however,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
attended  the  last  public  examination  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Training  School  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  any  other  in  the 
city.  The  sphere  of  this  school  might  easily  be  enlarged.  The 
number  of  pupil  teachers  has  been  limited  to  eight,  but  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  has  often  been  double  this  number. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  should 
be  thus  limited,  except  that  we  do  not  usually  need  more  than  that 
number  of  new  teachers  in  our  primary  schools  -each  year.  There 
are  many  who  would  like  to  enter  the  school  who  do  not  care  to 
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teach  in  the  city.  It  would  require  no  more  teaching  force  to  in- 
struct twenty-five  pupil  teachers  than  to  instruct  eight.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  all  applicants  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, be  admitted  to  the  school  with  the  understanding  that  such 
only  of  its  graduates  as  are  needed  will  be  hereafter  employed. 
The  report  of  the  principal  is  subjoined. 

Td  the  Sttperintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

Sir: — In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I 
submit  the  following  report,  viz. : 

The  school  opened  on  September  7th,  1872,  with  an  attendance  of 
seven  young  ladies.  One  subsequently  entered  the  school,  making 
the  total  number  under  instruction  during  the  year,  eight.  Of 
these,  six  completed  the  entire  course,  and  were  graduated  by  the 
Board  June  9th,  1873. 

The  school  consists  of  two  departments.  First :  the  training- 
room,  in  which  the  young  ladies  are  instructed  in  the  best  methods 
of  teaching.  Second :  the  practicing  department,  consisting  of 
four  rooms,  in  which  the  pupil  teachers  put  into  practice  the  prin- 
ciples they  have  learned  in  the  training  department.  They  are  held 
directly  responsible  for  the  advancement  of  the  children,  and  the 
order  of  the  rooms.  The  class  of  teachers  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  section  teaching  in  these  rooms  for  one  month  under  the 
supervision  of  a  critic  teacher,  while  the  other  division  of  the  class 
studies  methods.  At  the  end  of  the  month  those  in  charge  of  the 
rooms  are  relieved  by  the  other  division  of  the  class. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  methods  of  teaching  all  the  branches 
taught  in  our  primary  schools,  and  also  in  natural  history,  botany, 
school  economy  and  map  drawing.  Sketches  have  been  written  and 
lessons  given  upon  most  of  the  subjects  marked  out  in  the  ''science 
course,"  so  that  the  work  of  this  year  may  be  of  practical  use  to 
the  pupil  teachers  when  they  shall  be  appointed  to  positions  by  the 
Board.     It  has  been  our  aim  to  make  the  course  of  study  practical, 
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to  adapt  it,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  needs  of  our  city  schools.  The 
teachers  have  not  only  been  instructed  in  the  theory  of  education,  but 
they  have  been  required  to  give  lessons  to  small  classes  of  children 
brought  in  from  the  practicing-rooms.  These  lessons  were  given 
before  the  other  members  of  the  class  and  were  criticised  by  them, 
the  children  being  afterward  subjected  to  an  examination.  These 
examinations  proved  to  the  teachers  more  conclusively  than  mere 
criticism  or  marking  could  do,  the  defects  in  their  instruction. 

Before  commencing  their  month's  work  in  one  of  the  practicing- 
rooms,  one  day  has  been  spent  in  observing  its  workings,  ascertain- 
ing the  status  of  the  children,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the 
programme  of  exercises.  A  schedule,  of  all  the  work  to  be  expected 
from  them  during  the  month,  has  been  placed  in  their  hands.  The 
pupil  teachers  have  been  marked  daily  upon  the  following  points : 
Punctuality,  neatness,  order,  rapidity,  thoroughness,  and  power  to 
question;  and  the  record-books  have  been  open  to  them  so  they 
could  determine  in  what  particulars  they  were  failing.  Before  the 
pupil  teachers  left  the  rooms,  the  children  were  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  all  the  branches  taught.  A  record  of  the  results  was 
kept  for  future  reference.  These  records  were  also  used  as  a  means 
to  stimulate  their  successors  to  greater  exertion. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  adopted  a  new  system  of  recesses. 
Instead  of  one  fifteen-minute  recess  during  each  session,  the  time 
has  been  so  divided  as  to  give  a  recess  of  five  minutes  every  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  As  recess  is  the  time  when  most  of  the  mis- 
chief of  the  school  is  devised,  we  noted  the  behavior  of  the  children 
after  the  introduction  of  the  five-minute  recesses,  and  found  that 
the  order  of  the  school  was  much  better,  cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment and  suspensions  for  bad  conduct  fewer,  the  children  showed  a 
greater  inclination  to  study,  and  there  was  a  general  improvement 
in  the  order  of  the  school. 

Several  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  common  branches.     In  spelling,  we  have  endeavored 
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to  go  over  the  work  more  slowly,  but  more  surely,  and  at  the  final 
examination  we  found  a  gain  of  13  per  cent,  upon  the  work  of 
last  year.  We  have  made  great  exertion  to  improve  the  children 
in  the  use  of  language  in  reading,  in  speaking,  and  in  composition. 
The  children  have  been  encouraged  to  give  their  own  ideas  of  what 
they  have  read,  and  the  meanings  of  the  words.  They  seem  to  read 
more  intelligently  and  with  greater  expression  than  ever  before. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done  in  that  important  branch.  Other 
reading  matter  besides  that  which  is  found  in  their  ordinary  reading- 
books  might  be  introduced,  particularly  the  news  of  the  day.  It 
would  interest  the  children  to  know  they  were  reading  of  something 
that  happened  yesterday  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  if  they 
were  encouraged  to  ask  questions  and  give  their  own  ideas  upon  the 
subjects,  it  would  be  apt  to  promote  intelligent  reading,  and  would 
form  the  text  for  many  pleasant  lessons.  This  would  also  give 
them  a  wider  range  of  reading  matter,  and  would  lead  them  to  read 
more  fluently. 

But  the  most  important  change  has  been  the  introduction  of  the 
science  lessons.  The  children  were  told  of  the  subject  one  week 
beforehand,  so  they  could  gain  as  much  information  as  possible  for 
themselves,  the  aim  of  these  lessons  being  to  lead  the  children  to  be 
self-reliant.  The  subjects  were  found  to  be  very  interesting.  Most 
of  the  important  points  were  illustrated  by  anecdotes  which  served 
to  fix  what  had  been  told,  in  their  minds.  They  were  encouraged 
to  re-write  these  lessons  in  the  form  of  compositions.  These  lessons 
seem  not  only  to  have  interested  the  children  at  the  time  but  to 
have  aroused  them  to  find  out  more  afterwards,  for  they  would 
search  the  library  for  books  bearing  upon  the  subject.  They  seemed 
to  have  partly  lost  their  interest  in  stories  and  to  read  a  better 
class  of  books,  or  rather  to  mingle  with  their  story  reading,  books 
upon  graver  subjects.  This  seems  no  unimportant  result,  for  the 
children  of  this  age  read  too  many  exciting  works  of  fiction. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  that  I  have  been  ably  assisted  in  the 
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work  by  Miss  Jennie  Snively,  whose  unfortunate  death  has  deprived 
us  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  and  efficient  helpers. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Leonora  I.  Drake, 

Principal. 

GOOD    ORDER. 

No  very  efficient  work  can  be  done  in  any  school,  unless  it  be 
well  disciplined.  A  quiet,  orderly  room  is  absolutely  essential  to 
close  application  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  thorough  instruction 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  public  school  will  fall  far  short  of 
its  mission,  if,  in  addition  to  securing  a  high  degree  of  scholarship 
in  its  pupils,  it  does  not  succeed  in  teaching  them  methodical  habits 
of  study  and  investigation,  promptitude  and  regularity  in  attention 
to  business,  and,  above  all,  due  respect  for  authority.  Prompt,  im- 
plicit obedience  and  subjection  to  rightful  law  is  a  lesson  which 
every  child  ought  to  learn,  and  there  is  no  better  place  to  learn 
this  than  in  the  school-room.  What  means  shall  be  employed  to 
secure  these  good  results,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  In 
fact  it  is  impossible  to  tell  a  person  just  how  to  govern.  Much 
more  depends  upon  what  a  person  is  than  upon  what  he  does  and 
says.  This  is  so  far  true  that  two  teachers  may  enter  a  school  and 
do  and  say  precisely  the  same  things,  and  one  will  utterly  fail, 
while  the  other  will  achieve  eminent  success.  There  are  certain 
important  principles,  however,  that  ought  to  be  understood  by 
every  teacher,  ist.  A  school  can  be  brought  under  control  the 
first  day  better  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  2d.  Teachers  who 
exhibit  much  indecision,  or  manifest  doubt  of  their  ability  to  gov- 
ern, will  rarely,  if  ever,  succeed.  3d.  Teachers  should  never  show 
that  they  are  angry,  or  worried  and  annoyed  by  the  pupils.  They 
should  be  kind,  considerate,  and  just,  but  should  also  be  firm  and 
decided.     4th.   Good  goveinment  does  hot  consist  in  the  detection 
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of  wrong  doing,  and  administering  punishment  therefor;  but  it 
depends  upon  the  exercise  of  such  a  control  over  the  children  as  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  into  mischief.  Teachers  should  seek  to 
remove  inducements  to  do  wrong,  and  to  destroy  the  power  of  bad 
habit.  In  school  government,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
hundred  pounds  of  cure.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  disorder  in  the 
school-room  occurs  because  the  teacher  permits  it,  or,  what  is  worse, 
absolutely  places  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  scholars.  If  a  teach- 
er does  not  possess  such  a  power  of  control  over  children  that  her 
very  presence  will  prevent  disorder  and  mischief,  she  is  out  of  her 
place  and  ought  to  engage  in  some  other  business.  5th.  The  high- 
est and  best  results  of  discipline  will  not  be  obtained  until  the  pupils 
possess  that  high  moral  sense  which  distinguishes  the  right  from  the 
wrong,  and  that  power  of  self-control  that  will  enable  them  to  do 
right  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  short,  until  they  possess  all 
those  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  make  true  men  and 
women. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  pupils  place  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  most  judicious  teachers  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  severe  punishment  becomes  a  necessity.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  expulsion  is  the  only  proper  remedy  for  persistent 
misbehavior.  In  some  cases,  this  is  the  best  method  of  procedure ; 
but  there  are  many  pupils  who  would  feel  especially  gratified  to  be 
deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  school,  and  if  it  were  generally 
understood  that  such  a  penalty  would  invariably  be  inflicted,  the  • 
number  of  candidates  for  this  distinguished  honor  would  be  largely 
increased.  I  think  it  would  be  injudicious  to  make  a  rule  that 
pupils  should,  as  a  last  resort,  be  expelled  from  school  or  that  cor- 
poral punishment  should  never  be  inflicted.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  legal  decision,  as  well  as  with  common  sense,  that  the  teacher 
should  have  the  right  to  exercise  the  same  authority  and  employ 
the  same  means,  to  enforce  obedience  that  a  judicious  parent  has. 
In  extreme  cases,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  secure  the  co-operation 
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of  the  parents  interested,  and  with  their  advice  and  consent  take 
such  a  course  as  seems  in  each  case  to  be  most  expedient.  It  should 
at  all  times  be  remembered  that  the  rod  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  and 
that  the  teacher  who  is  obliged  to  resort  to  its  frequent  use  should 
be  regarded  a  failure. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

The  necessity  for  a  frequent  change  in  the  course  of  study  arises 
from  the  fact  that  constant  progress  is  being  made  in  the  schools. 
The  various  departments  are  becoming  more  thoroughly  graded ; 
the  methods  of  instruction  are  being  perfected ;  increased  facilities, 
and  improved  apparatus  and  appliances  are  being  afforded ;  and  our 
teachers  are  every  day  gaining  wider  and  more  valuable  experience. 
The  pupils  are  quite  in  advance  of  the  course  adopted  three  years 
ago  and  are  now  well  up  to  the  course  which  is  herewith  presented. 

In  arranging  a  scheme  of  study  the  claims  of  two  classes  of  pupils 
must  be  considered.  A  few  of  the  scholars  remain  in  school  long 
enough  to  complete  the  entire  course.  Besides  the  common  English 
branches,  these  must  be  provided  with  instruction  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  the  sciences,  metaphysics,  and  the  languages.  These 
studies  must  be  arranged  in  their  proper  sequence  so  that  one  step 
may  properly  prepare  the  way  for  the  next  higher.  The  other  class 
includes  the  large  number  who  leave  school  before  they  complete 
the  course,  many  of  whom  remain  long  enough  to  finish  the  primary 
work  only.  In  fact,  every  grade  of  school,  from  the  primary  to  the 
high,  sends  out  annually  a  large  number  of  scholars  who  never  re- 
enter. Now,  if  a  great  part  of  the  work  done  in  each  grade  be 
merely  preparative  for  the  next  higher  grade,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
it  be  designed  merely  to  clear  the  way  for  a  step  which  a  majority 
of  the  pupils  will  never  take,  the  teacher's  efforts  will  be  misdirect- 
ed, much  valuable  time  will  be  lost,  and  a  large  number  of  pupils^ 
will  be  sent  out  without  that  fund  of  information  which  a  good 
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school  ought  to  give.  How  shall  a  course  of  study  be  arranged, 
then,  so  as  to  be  fitted  to  prepare  students  for  more  advanced  work 
in  higher  grades,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  great  majority  who  leave  school  before  completing  it?  The 
interests  of  these  two  classes  can  be  readily  harmonized,  if  we  but 
understand  the  true  aim  of  scholastic  training.  Discipline  and  in- 
struction are  the  two  objects  to  be  kept  in  view.  Discipline  is  of 
as  much  practical  importance  to  the  artizan  and  the  banker  as  to 
the  professional  man,  and  each  should  be  equally  well  informed. 
Discipline  depends  more  upon  the  methods  of  study  than  upon  the 
subjects  of  study,  and  any  well  directed  study  will  be  a  means  of 
discipline.  We  must,  therefore,  select  such  branches  as  will  afford 
the  most  useful  information,  and  then  these  branches  must  be  taught 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  most  thorough  discipline  to  the  mental 
powers. 

Our  entire  course  of  study  embraces  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
divided  as  follows :  High  School,  three  years ;  Grammar  School, 
four  years ;  Primary  School,  five  years.  The  senior  classes  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  however,  have  been  doing  High  School  work 
and  should  be  properly  classed  as  High  School  grades ;  and  the  A 
Primary  classes  are  well  advanced  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
English  grammar ;  thus  we  actually  have  four  High  School  grades, 
four  Grammar  grades,  and  four  Primary  grades.  Our  Primary 
School  buildings  are  so  constructed  that  they  can,  at  present,  easily 
accommodate  five  grades,  and  it  is  convenient  to  designate  them  all 
as  Primary  grades.  The  senior  classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are 
likewise,  for  convenience,  classed  as  Grammar  grades.  Whenever 
the  Primary  Schools  fill  up,  as  they  are  quite  sure  to  do  in  a  few 
years,  it  will  become  necessary  to  send  what  is  now  the  A  Primary 
grade  into  the  Grammar  Department,  and  what  is  now  the  senior 
Grammar  class  will  then  be  thrown  into  its  proper  place,  the  High 
School.  The  gradation  will  not  be  any  more  perfect,  but  the  clas- 
sification of  grades  will  be  more  uniform. 
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In  the  new  course,  the  word  method  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  way  of  learning  to  read,  by  memorizing  the  alphabet,  and  script 
writing  has  been  substituted  for  printing  in  the  lowest  Primaries. 
Less  attention  has  been  paid  to  arithmetic  and  geography.  The 
time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  English  language  has  been  doubled. 
Reading  has  been  made  a  practical  study;  and  the  courses  of  lessons 
in  the  correct  use  of  language,  in  speech  and  in  composition,  have 
been  revised  and  extended.  Daily  lessons  in  objects  have  been 
abandoned  and  lessons  in  vocal  music  substituted  in  their  place. 
Provision  has  been  made  in  all  the  grades  for  instruction  in  elocu- 
tion, music,  penmanship,  and  drawing,  under  the  direction  of 
special  teachers.  The  whole  course  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  re-arranged.  It  is  not  yet  perfect,  but  it  is  well  adapted  to 
our  present  wants  and  condition. 

LANGUAGE    LESSONS. 

Ability  to  interpret  and  to  construct  language  is  at  the  foundation 
of  a  good  education.  English  grammar  is  said  to  teach  how  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language  correctly.  English 
grammar  does  not  teach  how  to  readj  write,  and  speak  the  English 
language  correctly,  because  the  study  of  it  is  usually  commenced  so 
long  after  the  children  have  learned  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the 
English  language  incorrectly  that  it  is  far  too  late  to  work  a  reform. 
The  ordinary  method  of  teaching  the  subject  is  to  try  to  teach  the 
children  to  read  without  any  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  rela- 
tions of  words  and  to  allow  them  to  grow  up  diligently  familiarizing 
themselves  with  all  the  incorrect  forms  of  speech  to  be  found  in 
false  syntax,  and  then,  after  their  habits  and  forms  of  thought  and 
expression  are  firmly  fixed,  to  put  the  text-book  into  their  hands 
and  ask  them  to  unlearn  what  they  have  been  learning  all  their 
lives.  This  method  is  utterly  illogical.  A  science  which  is  de- 
signed to  teach  children  how  to  read,  write,  and  speak  correctly, 
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should  be  employed  when  they  begin  to  read,  write,  and  speak. 
The  boy  who  is  old  enough  to  read,  ''The  robin  sings  sweetly  in 
the  morniiig,  on  the  trees,"  need  not  wait  until  he  is  twelve  years 
of* age  and  owns  a  "Brown's  Grammar  of  Grammars,"  before  he 
can  invest  what  he  reads  with  life  and  meaning.  He  may  see  the 
bird,  and  hear  the  music,  and  inquire  into  the  how,  the  when,  and 
the  where,  with  pleasure  and  with  profit.  He  may  understand  that 
"robin"  is  the  name  of  a  pretty  little  bird,  quite  as  readily  as 
he  can  learn  six  years  later  that  "a  noun  is  a  name,  as  goodness, 
man,  Boston."  The  results  of  the  old  method  of  teaching  language 
were  seen  in  our  own  schools,  several  years  ago.  Our  children  did 
not  know  how  to  read.  They  seemed  to  be  able  to  pronounce  the 
words  from  their  reading-books  very  well,  but  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  apply  a  rule  in  algebra,  to  understand  a  demonstra- 
tion in  geometry,  or  to  interpret  a  theory  in  philosophy,  they  hesi- 
tated and  stumbled.  Th'ey  could  memorize  the  words,  but  to  grasp 
the  thought  was  too  frequently  beyond  their  ability.  They  were 
not  masters  of  the  English  language  and  could  not  interpret  the 
printed  page.  I  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the 
teat;hers  in  the  High  School  was  employed  in  helping  pupils  do 
work  which  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  lower  grades.  This  is 
true,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  the  present  time,  and  the  reason  is 
that  the  pupils  were  not  taught  to  read  when  they  were  in  the  Pri- 
mary Schools.  They  .pronounced  words  from  their  readers  and 
recited  from  their  arithmetics  and  geographies,  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year ;  and  it  was  too  often  sound  without  sense  and 
words  without  wisdom.  They  burdened  the  memory  with  meaning- 
less phrases  and  mouthed  them  out  to  the  too  easily  satisfied  teacher, 
with  but  little  idea  of  their  application  or  force. 

All  this  we  have  been  trying  to  remedy.  We  have  re-arranged 
and  extended  the  course  of  language  lessons  in  such  a  way  as  to 
adapt  it  more  especially  to  the  purpose  of  teaching  children  how  to 
read  understandingly,  to  speak  correctly,  and  to  express  themselves 
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in  composition  with  elegance.  The  reading  lesson  is  made  the 
prominent  exercise  of  the  day.  The  teachers,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  grades  require  the  pupils .  to  study  this  lesson  quite  as 
much  as  any  other.  The  children  are  shown  that  words  are  full 
of  meaning,  that  they  do  not  lose  this  meaning  when  they  are  used 
in  a  sentence,  and  that  they  mean  just  as  much  when  found  in  a 
reading-book  as  when  used  in  conversation.  They  are  directed  to 
ascertain  the  relations  of  words  to  each  other  in  the  sentence,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  inquire  into  the  application  of  the  illustrations. 
During  the  recitation,  the  pupils  are  questioned  as  to  the  meanings 
of  words,  are  required  to  re-arrange  sentences,  replacing  words  by 
others  of  similar  meaning,  and  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  author 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  their  own  language.  Thus  the  reading  les- 
sons are  made  a  means  of  studying  language,  as  well  as  a  drill  in 
elocution.  Attention  is  given  also  to  the  cultivation  of  language  in 
all  the  recitations.  Pupils  are  taught  to  express  themselves  with 
accuracy  and  precision,  and  in  a  good  tone  of  voice.  The  results 
thus  obtained  are  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  The  new 
course  of  lessons  can  be  found  on  subsequent  pages. 

SCIENCE   LESSONS. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  which  we  have  made  during 
the  year  has  been  the  abandonment  of  the  oki  course  of  oral  lessons 
in  form,  place,  color,  objects,  &c.,  and  the  adoption  of  an  entirely 
new  course  upon  a  new  plan.  In  the  old  course  the  oral  lessons 
were  given  daily,  and  neither  the  teachers  nor  the  pupils  were  able 
to  make  suitable  preparation  for  them.  The  lessons  were  all  very 
short,  generally  superficial,  and  were  not  unfrequently  omitted  alto- 
gether; hence,  the  results  obtained  were  not  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  In  the  new  course,  we  have  arranged  primary  lessons  on 
various  subjects,  including  objects,  plants,  animals,  physiology, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  &c.     The  course  is  so 
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arranged  that  those  who  remain  in  school  three  years  will  receive  a 
series  of  simple  and  easy  lessons  in  common  things,  animals,  plants, 
and  objects ;  those  who  remain  in  the  school  five  years  will  receive, 
in  addition,  a  primary  course  in  physiology  and  physics,  and  an 
advanced  course  in  animals  \  while  those  who  remain  longer  will 
recur  to  the  same  subjects  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  scientific 
manner  with  lessons  in  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  physical  geo- 
graphy in  addition.  The  lessons  are  given  once  each  week,  occu- 
pying firom  forty  minutes  to  an  hour  on  Friday  afternoon.  The 
subject  of  each  lesson  is  announced  to  the  pupils  a  week  in  advance 
of  the  recitation.  Such  directions  are  given  as  will  enable  them  to 
pursue  their  investigations  during  the  week  advantageously.  They 
are  urged  to  find  out  all  that  they  can  by  observation,  by  inquiry, 
and  by  reading.  The  whole  school  is  thus  sent  out  as  a  corps  of 
observation.  A  lively  interest  has  been  manifested  in  these  lessons 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils;  and  they  have  proved  to  be  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  and  profit.  Often,  the  children  have  been  so  much 
interested,  so  full  of  questions  and  remarks,  that  the  hour  has  been 
altogether  loo  short  for  the  exercise. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  outline  of  the  course  to  be  found  in 
another  place. 

MUSIC.  ♦ 

Some  changes  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  in  the 
method  of  teaching  vocal  music.  Formerly,  the  special  teacher 
visited  the  upper  grades  only,  and  taught  the  pupils  himself;  the 
lower  primary  grades  were  without  regular,  systematic  instruction. 
We  have  found  that  to  teach  music  well,  the  foundation  must  be 
laid  at  a  very  early  age.  During  the  past  year,  the  music  teacher 
has  been  sent  into  all  the  rooms  of  the  city  to  give  model  lessons 
which  the  regular  teachers  were  required  to  duplicate.  Thus,  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  received  instruction  in  music  daily ;  and  the 
music  teacher  was  able  to  supervise  the  work  in  all  of  the  rooms. 
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By  this  means,  the  work  of  the  special  teacher  was  economized, 
and  much  more  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  We  expect, 
hereafter,  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  special 
teachers  of  penmanship,  of  reading,  and  of  drawing  in  the  same 
manner. 

So  many  of  our  pupils  receive  instruction  in  instrumental  music 
that  its  influence  upon  the  schools  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Music  is  an  element  in  the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls,  and  I 
would  not  only  provide  for  instruction  in  vocal  music  in  the 
schools,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  larger  number  of  our  pupils 
receive  the  advantages  of  the  thorough  education  in  instrumental 
music  afforded  by  our  conservatories  and  private  teachers.  But 
music  is  only  one  of  the  important  branches  of  study,  and  when 
others  are  neglected  for  it,  it  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  pupils.  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  many  instances  our 
pupils  follow  unwise  counsel  and  devote  altogether  too  much  time 
to  its  pursuit.  It  is  made  so  important  and  so  much  time  is  re- 
quired for  daily  practice,  that  other  branches  cannot  receive  that 
attention  which  their  relative  importance  demands.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  pupils  neglect  their  arithmetic,  their  algebra,  or 
their  Latin,  get  behind  their  fellow  students,  become  discouraged, 
and  perhaps  leave  schgol.  This  should  not  be  so.  Music  should 
have  its  proper  portion  of  time  but  no  more. 

Not  a  few  of  our  young  ladies  have  left  school  altogether  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  exclusive  attention  to  the  study  of  music.  In 
some  cases,  this  may  have  been  the  best  course  to  pursue,  but  I  am 
sure  that  in  others  it  was  not.  Those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  music  and  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  other  branches  equally 
important,  even  though  they  become  finished  musicians,  act  very 
unwisely ;  for  it  is  a  well  settled  fact,  I  believe,  that  those  who  are 
musicians  and  nothing  more,  often  fail  to  become  highly  ornamental 
members  of  intelligent  society.  How  much  time,  then,  ought  to  be 
given  to  instrumental  music  ?    The  public  schools  are  in  session  but 
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six  hours  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week.  Take  for  example,  the 
Grammar  School.  During  the  six  hours,  instruction  must  be  given 
daily  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar ;  six  very  important  matters  as  every  one  will  admit.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  time  for  recesses  and  special  lessons,  we  have  but 
forty-five  minutes  daily  for  the  preparation  and  recitation  of  the 
lessons  in  each  of  these  branches.  Our  time  is  certainly  short,  if 
the  work  be  well  done.  Eighteen  hours  daily  remain  for  eating, 
sleeping,  recreation,  and  for  music,  with  an  entire  holiday  on  Sat- 
urday. Cannot  the  pupils  find  ample  time  for  the  practice  of  music 
in  these  eighteen  hours  ?  It  seems  to  me  tjjat  if  a  child  of  school 
age  should  take  one  Ifesson  per  week  and  then  devote  one  hour  each 
day  to  practice,  it  would  spend  all  the  time  upon  music  that  its 
relative  importance  demands.  I  think  the  Board  is  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  allow  pupils  to  absent  themselves  from  recitation  one  or 
two  hours  per  day  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  upon  the  piano,  a 
thing  which  has  in  some  instances  been  demanded. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  system  of  written  examinations  adopted  several  years  ago, 
has  been  carried  out  more  thoroughly  than  ever  before.  There  is  a 
constant  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  memorize  the  words 
of  the  book  rather  than  to  understand  the  principles.  They  often 
cram  for  the  recitation ;  and  when  they  have  appeared  before  the 
teacher  and  glibly  recited  what  they  have  memorized,  and  have  ob- 
tained good  marks,  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  Pupils  who  recite 
the  best,  often  obtain  the  least  advantage  from  their  studies ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  who  make  poor  recitations  retain  what  they 
learn  and  often  jarove  to  be  better  scholars  in  the  end  than  their  fel- 
lows. Hence  a  daily  recitation  is  not  a  sure  test  of  the  permanent 
advancement  of  the  pupils.  In  estimating  the  value  of  their  work, 
therefore,  we  rely  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  weekly  reviews 
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and  monthly  tests.  We  have  found  that  these  written  examinations 
possess  the  following  advantages :  ist.  They  have  a  tendency  to 
fix  in  the  mind  what  has  already  been  recited  by  the  pupils ;  2d. 
They  afford  the  pupils  practice  in  the  art  of  selecting  the  important 
points  in  a  subject  and  of  expressing  them  in  a  brief  and  compre- 
hensive manner ;  3d.  They  afford  an  accurate  method  of  esti- 
mating the  advancement  made  by  the  pupils.  To  paraphrase  a 
little,  —  Study  makes  a  full  man;  recitation  makes  a  ready  man; 
and  written  examinations  make  an  exact  man.  These  examinations 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following  rules : 

I  St.  Each  teacher  shall  examine  her  respective  pupils  on  Friday 
of  each  week  in  some  one  branch  of  study.  This  examination  shall 
include  all  of  the  work  gone  over  by  the  pupils  in  that  particular 
branch. 

2d.  Each  principal  shall  examine  the  pupils  in  one  or  two 
branches  of  study  once  in  four  weeks.  This  examination  shall"  be 
an  exhaustive  test  on  all  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  those 
branches  of  study. 

3d.  When  the  pupils  finish  any  study  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  Superintendent  shall  give  them  a  thorough  final  examination  in 
that  study.  He  shall  also,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  examine  all  the 
pupils  of  the  city  by  a  thorough  written  test  in  all  of  the  branches 
which  they  are  then  pursuing.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
principals'  tests,  they  meet  at  the  Superintendent's  office  as  often  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  a  list  of  questions  is  presented  in  arith- 
metic by  one  principal,  in  geography  by  another,  in  grammar  by 
another,  &c.,  &c.  These  questions,  after  being  amended  as  may 
seem  desirable,  by  a  majority  of  the  principals  present,  are  adopted 
as  the  principals'  tests  for  the  month. 

The  final  examinations  of  the  Superintendent  are  of  an  exhaustive 
character.  They  commence  about  the  ist  of  May  and  continue 
until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  aggregate  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  pupils  at  this  season  is  very  large ;  for  example,  on  the 
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morning  of  the  day  in  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  tested  in  spelling, 
lists  of  words  for  the  different  grades,  previously  prepared,  are  sent 
out  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  city.  These  words  are  pronounced  to 
the  pupils  who  write  them  upon  their  slates,  or  on  slips  of  paper ; 
and  in  less  than  one  hour,  twenty-five  words  have  been  spelled  by 
each  pupil,  or  an  aggregate  of  50,000  words  by  all  the  pupils  in  the 
city.  The  results  are  carefully  corrected  by  the  teachers,  and  a  per 
cent,  is  made  for  each  pupil  which  is  recorded  in  the  office.  Of 
the  entire  number  of  words  spelled  by  the  pupils  this  year,  4100  of 
them  were  spelled  accurately.  In  the  same  manner,  the  pupils  are 
tested  in  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  music,  language  lessons, 
&c.,  &c.  In  the  primary  grades,  we  rely  mainly  upon  the  result 
of  this  test  to  determine  the  status  of  the  pupils  for  the  coming 
year.  In  the  higher  grades,  the  standard  for  the  year  is  obtained 
by  averaging  these  results  with  the  results  of -the  daily  recitations. 
The  laminations  are  commenced  early  enough  to  enable  us  to  make 
out  the  averages  and  issue  the  certificates  of  promotion  on  the  last 
day  of  the  school -year.  All  those  who  obtain  80  per  cent,  as 
their  average  standing  are  promoted  to  higher  grades.  If  scholars 
show  extraordinary  ability,  they  are  sometimes  promoted  two  grades. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  submit  the  pupils  to  a  test  during 
the  last  week  of  the  school-year,  and  then  to  require  the  teachers  to 
examine  the  papers  during  the  summer  vacation.  The  results  thus 
obtained  were  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  and  the 
schools  graded  accordingly.  The  advantages  of  our  present  method 
are  obvious.  The  examination  of  papers  is  made  while  the  teachers 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  and  therefore  is  done  more 
cheerfully  and  more  accurately ;  but  what  is  of  greater  importance, 
every  pupil  knows,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  just  where  he  stands ; 
he  is  not  left  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year.  The  few  who  do  not  succeed  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  up,  during  the  summer,  in  those  branches  in  which  they  failed, 
while  the  many  who  do  succeed  carry  home  the  happy  evidence 
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that  they  have  done  their  work  during  the  year  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  They  feel  the  stimulus  of  the  much-wished-for  promotion 
and  they  look  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipations  to  the  time 
when  they  can  take  their  positions  in  the  higher  grades.  Again,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  the  schools  are  perfectly  graded. 
The  new  teachers,  as  well  as  the  old  ones,  know  just  where  each 
scholar  is  to  be  located.  The  organization  is  complete  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  and  recitations  may  be  heard  the  first  half  day. 
I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  from  which  our  schools  derive  so 
much  advantage  as  from  our  system  of  examination  and  promotion. 
It  induces  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  compels  thorough  in- 
struction on  the  part  of  the  t-eachers,  affords  an  accurate  test  of 
what  the  pupils  and  teachers  have  accomplished,  and  enables  us  to 
keep  the  schools  thoroughly  organized  and  graded. 

SPECIAL    MEANS    OF    EDUCATION. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  community  not  only  to  open  a  school  pro- 
vided with  competent  teachers  and  suitable  apparatus  for  the  in- 
struction of  its  youth,  but  it  is  also  its  duty  to  care  for  the  young 
men  and  women  after  they  leave  its  halls  and  especially  to  provide 
some  means  of  education  for  those  who  are  entirely  deprived  of  its 
privileges.  Among  the  special  means  of  education  which  may 
properly  be  encouraged  by  the  school  authorities  is 

A  free  library.  Of  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  to  the 
community  in  general,  I  shall  not  speak ;  but  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cating the  youth  of  the  city,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  report. 
Many  of  our  young  men  and  women  are  taxing  the  ability  of  their 
parents  to  the  utmost  in  the  effort  to  send  them  to  school,  and  they 
are  not  able  to  procure  the  many  books  of  reference  needed  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  studies.  If  suitable  facilities  were  furnished,  most 
of  these  would  supplement  their  study  of  literature  in  the  schools  by 
courses  of  reading.     One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  teaching 
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in  our  higher  grades  is  to  cultivate,  in  our  pupils,  a  taste  for  read- 
ing. Much  of  this  work  is  thrown  away,  unless  the  means  for 
gratifying  this  taste  be  afforded.  A  free  library  is  also  a  conservator 
of  public  peace  and  of  public  morals ;  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of 
preventing  young  men  from  becoming  dissipated  and  vicious  than 
to  cultivate  in  them  a  taste  for  reading  good  books.  In  many  of 
our  Western  cities,  a  portion  of  the  public  money  is  annually  set 
apart  for  this  purpose.  Cincinnati  has  already  a  fine  library  of 
50,000  volumes,  in  a  building  costing  more  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. St.  Louis  has  30,000  volumes  and  also  one  of  the  finest 
library  buildings  in  the  West,  while  Indianapolis  has  just  opened  a 
library  of  10,000  volumes.  I  think  that  there  are  many  of  our 
citizens  who  would  gladly  join  the  school  trustees  in  an  effort  to 
establish  a  library  which  should  be  open  to  all. 

A  free  reading-room  would  be  an  important  adjunct  to  other  edu- 
cational appliances.  Such  a  room  supplied  with  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, and  magazines  would  prove  an  attractive  place  to  many  of 
our  young  men  who-  now  spend  their  evenings  surrounded  by  influ- 
ences of  a  debasing  character.  If,  in  connection  with  a  reading- 
room,  an  apartment  was  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to 
form  debating  clubs,  many  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages. This  room  could  be  so  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
managers  that  there  would  be  little  opportunity  to  abuse  its  privileges. 

A  course  of  free  pitblic  lectures  would  be  another  means  of  edu- 
cating the  young.  The  lyceum  seems  to  have  been  established  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  those  who  have  already  had  access  to  libraries, 
and  whose  taste  and  habits  of  thought  are  already  formed.  We 
have  lectures  without  number  for  intelligent  adults,  but  none  for 
our  youth.  That  the  lecture  system  can  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
young  children,  can  be  abundantly  proven.  Children  can  be 
delighted  with  the  revelations  of  the  microscope,  and  they  can  be 
entertained  for  hours  with  the  magic  lantern.  A  thousand  and  one 
lectures  upon  chemistry,  physics,  natural  history,  astronomy,  and 
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physiology  can  be  given  that  will  be  as  instructive  as  any  study  of 
the  school-room  and  as  fascinating  as  the  tales  of  Aladdin  and 
Sindbad. 

A  free  evening  school  would  be  second  to  none  of  these  in  its  ad- 
vantages  to  our  young  people.  There  are  many  young  men  in  our 
community  who  would  be  glad  to  attend  a  good  day  school,  if  they 
were  able  to'  do  so,  but  they  are  obliged  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing, and  sometimes  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  friends. 
On  many  occasions,  bright,  active  boys,  who  were  giving  great 
promise  of  future  excellence  in  scholarship,  have  been  withdrawn 
from  school  for  such  reasons.  All  our  children  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  instruction  in  the  elementary  studies ;  and  if,  from  any 
cause,  a  portion  of  them  are  not  able  to  attend  a  day  school,  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  establish  an  evening  school  for 
them.  The  evening  schools  that  have  been  estabhshed  in  our  larger 
cities  have  been  well  patronized  and  have  done  a  very  satisfactory^/- 
work.  It  has  been  found  that  pupils  of  these  schools  have  made 
rapid  advancement  in  their  studies  and  have  been  easily  managed ;  and 
that  their  services  were  at  the  same  time  none  the  less  valuable  to 
their  employers.  I  think  that  such  a  school  could  be  maintained, 
for  four  evenings  in  the  week,  at  a  cost*  not  exceeding  that  of  an 
ordinary  day  school. 

DUTIES    OF    SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  a  system  of  schools  as  large  as  ours,  the  duties  of  a  superin- 
tendent are  many.  To  him  belongs  the  task  of  systematizing  the 
whole  work  so  that  all  the  various  parts  shall  move  in  perfect  har- 
mony. Buildings  are  to  be  erected,  and  he  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  best  plans  of  arranging  the  rooms  and  with  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  heating  and  ventilating  them.  To  him  belongs 
the  grave  responsibility  of  selecting  a  corps  of  teachers.  He  must 
be  a  good  judge  of  character  and  must  know  just  what  kind  of  teach- 
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ing  talent  will  be  adapted  to  a  particular  grade  of  school.  He 
must  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and,  in  cases  of  emergency,  must  know  just  where  to  look 
for  the  right  persons.  A  general  course  of  study  is  to  be  construct- 
ed, and  the  superintendent  must  exercise  great  care  in  arranging  its 
details.  He  must  determine  what  studies  shall  be  pursued  in  the 
various  grades  and  just  how  much  work  in  each  grade  shall  be  at- 
tempted. Schemes  of  oral  lessons  in  language  and  science  must  be 
made,  and  he  must  see  that  all  the  different  departments  have  their 
proper  kind  and  amount  of  such  work.  He  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  he  must  not  only  be  able 
to  devise  and  plan  for  himself,  but  he  must  know  what  is  going  on 
elsewhere.  He  must  cultivate  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  other 
superintendents  and  must  visit  their  schools;  he  must  attend  con- 
ventions and  institutes  and  must  read  educational  publications,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  the  best  work  and  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  most  progressive  educators.  He  must  know 
what  a  good  school  is  and  must  be  able  to  show  others  how  to 
make  such  a  school.  He  must  inspire  his  teachers  with  an  enthusi- 
astic zeal  for  their  work ;  he  must  aid  and  encourage ;  he  must  criti- 
cise, reprove,  and  instruct ;  he  must  promote  harmony  among  them 
and  must  seek  to  render  their  work  more  effective. 

The  superintendent  must  look  after  the  janitors  and  see  that  they 
attend  to  their  work,  that  the  houses  are  kept  clean,  that  they  are 
properly  warmed  and  ventilated,  that  the  fuel  is  economized,  and 
that  other  supplies  are  not  wasted.  Buildings,  furniture,  heating 
apparatus,  outbuildings,  and  fences  must  be  inspected  that  all  the 
necessary  repairs  may  be  promptly  made.  Schools  must  be  visited 
and  thoroughly  examined ;  the  superintendent  must  know  just  how 
the  pupils  are  behaving,  just  how  they  stand  in  scholarship,  and  just 
what  progress  is  being  made  by  them.  The  records,  accounts,  and 
correspondence  of  the  office  must  be  attended  to  in  a  business-like 
manner.     Courtesies  must  be  extended  to  visitors,  and  the  office 
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must  be  kept  open  to  those  parents  who  wish  to  make  inquiries, 
suggestions,  or  complaints.  The  superintendent  must  answer  a 
thousand  questions,  listen  to  a  thousand  suggestions,  and  settle  a 
thousand  difficult  cases.  He  must  support  his  teachers  and  defend 
them  from  unjust  charges ;  he  must  protect  the  children  from  abuse ; 
he  must  be  arbitrator  between  parents  and  teachers,  and  between 
teachers  and  scholars ;  he  must  at  the  same  time  be  judge  and  jury, 
prosecutor  and  defendant.  In  short,  he  must  be  wise  to  know, 
prudent  to  judge,  and  swift  to  execute.  In  the  performance  of 
these  offices,  I  have  tried  to  do  my  whole  duty.  I  have  been  aided 
by  a  corps  of  energetic,  faithful  teachers  whom  I  commend  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Board. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  believe  that  our  schools  are  in  a  prospering  condition.  The 
work  of  the  past  year  has  been  no  less  successful  than  that  of  former 
years:  I  have  sought  to  imbue  our  teachers  with  a  progressive 
spirit,  and  I  think  they  feel  that,  however  much  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  still  greater  things  remain  to  be  done  in  the  future.  We  have 
endeavored  to  put  in  our  foundation  stones  so  that  it  will  be  safe 
to  build  upon  them.  We  trust  that  those  who  work  hereafter  will 
build  wisely  and  well. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Board  for  their  uniform  kind- 
ness and  co-operation. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


H.  Smart, 

Superintendent. 


latisicfi. 


SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 


I.     Population. 

1.  Population  of  city  in,  1873        .....  25,000 

2 .  Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one : 

Boys 4,332 

Girls 4,445     8,777 

White        .  " 8,761 

Colored 16     8,777 


Number  in  each  ward 
First  Ward 
Second  Ward     . 
Third  Ward 
Fourth  Ward     . 
Fifth  Ward 
Sixth  Ward 
Seventh  Ward 
Eighth  Ward     . 
Ninth  Ward 
Colored 
Transferred 


Total 3,292         8,777 

5 


Families. 

Children. 

369 

725 

390 

1,148 

516 

1,482 

268 

718 

474 

1,266 

411 

1,070 

280 

702 

314 

972 

182 

481 

II 

16 

77 

197 

66 
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4.   Gain  or  loss  over  the  enrollment  of  the  previous  year*  in  the  va- 
rious wards : 
First  Ward  .  ... 

Second  Ward  .... 

Third  Ward        .... 
Fourth  Ward  .... 

Fifth  Ward  .... 

Sixth  Ward 

Seventh  Ward     .  .  .  . 

Eighth  Ward  .... 

Ninth  Ward        .... 


Gain. 

Loss. 

37 

154 

7 

(y6 

147 

105 

94 

15 

.  .  . 

Total  Gain  and  Loss 
Total  Gain 


361 


264 


97 


II.     Schools. 


I.   Number  of  Buildings 
Brick 
Wood 


2.  Number  of  Rooms  : 
High  School  . 
Training  School  . 
Grammar  Schools 
Primary  Schools  . 
German  Schools 


6 

5 

14 
28 

5 


58 


Number  of  Seats : 
High  School 
Training  School 
Grammar  Schools 
Primary  Schools 
German  Schools 


125 
200 
464 
1322 
310 


2421 
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4.   Number  of  Seats  in  each  Building  : 

High 

Jefferson  ...... 

Clay 

Hoagland  ..... 

Washington  ...... 

Hanna      ...... 

Bloomingdale         ..... 

Harmer    ...... 

West  German         ..... 


6^ 


325 
450 
580 

332 

250 

152 

152 

60 

120 


2421 


5.  Number  of  Recitation  Seats 

6.  Number  of  Lots  owned  by  the  city 

7.  Value  of  Lots,  Houses,  &c. 


158 


20 


173,000 


in.     Enrollment,  &c. 


I.   Number  of  Pupils  enrolled 

First  Month 
Second  Month 
Third  Month       . 
Fourth  Month 
Fifth  Month 
Sixth  Month    . 
Seventh  Month    . 
Eighth  Month 
Ninth  Month 
During  Year    . 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


923 

IOI9 

1942 

1 149 

1050 

2199 

1033 

III7 

2140 

986 

I02I 

2007 

1 03 1 

1036 

2081 

1070 

I07I 

2I4I 

958 

978 

1936 

968 

1076 

2044 

978 

1053 

2021 

1304 

1378 

2682 
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Number  Enrolled  in  various  grades  : 
High  School  .... 
A  Grammar         .  .  ... 

B  Grammar    ... 
C  Grammar        .... 
D  Grammar    .... 
A  Primary  .... 

B  Primary      .... 
C  Primary  .... 

D  Primary      .  . 

E  Primary  .... 

Mixed  Schools 
German  Schools 
Number  Enrolled  in  each  Building : 

High 

Jefferson     ..'... 

Clay 

Hoagland  .         .     ,    . 
Washington    .... 
Hanna       ..... 
Bloomingdale 

Harmer      ..... 
West  German 
Number  of  Pupils 
First  Month  . 
Second  Month  . 
Third  Month 
Fourth  Month    . 
Fifth  Month 
Sixth  Month 
Seventh  Month 
Eighth  Month    . 
Ninth  Month 


Tardy, 

Not  Tardy 

127 

1815 

126 

2073 

121 

2019 

114 

1893 

105 

1976 

95 

2046 

76 

i860 

89 

1955 

122 

i8qq 

90 

45 
166 
112 

175 
234 
248 
271 

309 

385 

311 

306 
586 

^9Z 
321 

274 

167 

158 
64 


2682 


113 

Neither  Absent 
nor  Tardy. 

368 
321 
329 

446 
372 
452 
478 

513 
560 


2682 


I 
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IV.    Teachers. 

1 .  Whole  Number  of  Teachers  employed  : 

Males 5 

Females    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         -54         59 

2.  x\verage  Number  employed  : 

High  School : 

Males 2 

Females    .......       3  5 

Training  School : 

Males o 

Females    ........       8  8 

Grammar  Schools: 

Males  ........  o 

Females    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .12         12 

Primary  Schools : 

Males o 

Females    ........     24         24 

German  Schools : 

Males 2      , 

Females    ........       2  4 

Special  Teachers : 

Males I 

Females    ........        2  3 

Total  : 

Males 5 

Females   .         .         .         .         .         .         .         •     51         56 


70 
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Average  Number  of  Pupils  to  each  Teacher : 
High  School    ..... 

A  Grammar  .  .  .  .  . 

B  Grammar      .  .  .  .  . 

C  Grammar  ..... 

D  Grammar      ..... 

A  Primary  ...... 

B  Primary         ....  * 

C  Primary   ...... 

D  Primary         ..... 

E  Primary  ...... 

Mixed  Schools  .... 

German  Schools  .  .  .  . 


II 

i8 
29 
27 
30 
35 
37 
39 
40 

47 
41 
59 


V.     Financial. 


1.  Amount  paid  for  Tuition  ....  ^^28,070.54 

2.  Amount  paid  for  other  ordinary  expenses       .  .     ^13,340.17 

3.  Amount  paid  for  extraordinary  expenses     .  .  ^9,000.00 

4.  Amount  paid  for  Tuition  of  each  Pupil,  based 

on  the  average   number   belonging,  and 

exclusive  of  special  teachers  : 

High  School J58.04 

Grammar  Schools      .          .          .          .  .20.67 

Training  School     .          .          .          .  .          13-22 

Primary  Schools         .          .          .          .  .9.20 

German  Schools    .          .          .          .  .            7.13 

5.  Average  Amount  paid  for  Tuition  of  each  Pupil,  in- 

cluding special  teachers      .         .         .         .         •         ^13-65 
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6.  Average  amount  paid  for  each  Pupil,  including  ordi 

nary  expenses    ..... 

7.  Teachers   were   employed    at    the    following 

rates,  viz.. 
One  at  ...... 

One  at  ......         . 

One  at  ...... 

Three  at  . 

Three  at  .....  . 

Three  at  ......         . 

Four  at  .  .  .  ... 

Two  at  ......         . 

Three  at         .....         . 

Six  at  .  .        _ . 

Three  at  .....  . 

Ten  at  .         .         .         .         . 

Sixteen  at       .....  . 


^22.00 

^1500 

^1500 

1200 

1200 

1000 

1000 

800 

2400 

750 

2250 

700 

2100 

600 

2400 

550 

IIOO 

500 

1500 

450 

2700 

420 

1260 

400 

4000 

360 

5760 

Fifty-six  averaging 


530 


29,170 
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Enrollment,  Attendance,  ^c,  for  year  eftding  June  i^,  1873. 


Whole  No. 

k 

< 

"A 

0 

c 

Enrolled. 

>. 

ft 

-3 

0 

^^' 

Departments. 

6 

0     0 

c 

^  '1 

1 

<u 

i 

H 

0 

W)  .=: 

bo    rt 

■"  s 

bO 

Oj 

0     rt 

w 

ui 

--■ 

01     bJO 

0 

U 

U 

^     ^ 

0 

13 

0 

1% 

%  B 

i3  < 

> 

0 

6 

0 

>2 

m 

0 

H 

< 

< 

dn 

< 

^ 

^ 

^ 

< 

High  School        .... 

33 

57 

90 

55.2 

50.6 

92  3 

16.5 

0 

159 

0 
0 

1.8 

Total          .        -        -        . 

33 

57 

90 

55.2 

50  6 

92.3 

16.5 

0 

159 

1.8 

Training  School. 

Primary  A         .... 

6 

16 

22 

IS  8 

18. 

94.5 

11 

0 

0 

77 

0 

'*          B              -         -         . 

13 

14 

27 

16.7 

15  5 

92.4 

10 

0 

1 

49 

.04 

C         -         -         -        - 

13 

29 

42 

26.2 

24.2 

92  9 

9 

1 

1 

65 

.02 

"         D             ... 

35 

32 

67 

31. 

29  2 

93  5 

8 

0 

1 

104 

01 

"         E        -         -        -         - 

30 
97 

28 

58 

25.7 

24.1 

93.2 

7 

0 

1 

70 

.02 

Total          .... 

119 

216 

118  4 

111.0 

93.3 

9 

1 

4 

365 

02 

Jkffkkson  School. 

Grammar  A       -        -        -        - 

13 

14 

27 

23.3 

21.8 

93.7 

15 

0 

22 

90 

.81 

"         B           ... 

48 

67 

115 

74.4 

67.8 

91.1 

14 

0 

64 

138 

.56 

C       - 

29 

22 

51 

40  5 

38.1 

94. 

18 

0 

34 

110 

.61 

"         D           ... 

36 

40 

76 

55  5 

50.8 

91.9 

12.5 

0 

52 

134 

.68 

Primary  A        -         -         -         - 

42 

28 

70 

52. 

47.6 

91.7 

12 

5 

40 

123 

.57 

"        B             ... 

32 

25 

57 

42.1 

39.8 

94.6 

10 

0 

32 

154 

56 

"        C        -        -        -        - 

38 

28 

66 

46.2 

43  2 

92.5 

9 

0 

23 

168 

.35 

"        D             ... 

47 

26 

73 

48  6 

46  3 

95. 

8 

0 

18 

211 

.25 

"        E         -         -         -         - 

26 

25 

51 

46.8 

4S.2 

92.1 

ay. 

0 

22 

147 

.43 

Total          -         -         .        . 

311 

275 

586 

429.4 

398.6 

93. 

11.1 

5 

307 

1275 

.54 

Clay  School. 

1 
Giammar  A       -        -        -        - 

3 

15 

18 

14.1 

13.1 

93.3 

15 

0 

19 

0 

1.10 

"         B           ... 

26 

25 

51 

40  3 

36.1 

89.2 

14 

0 

73 

0 

1.40 

"         c       -        -        -        - 

21 

22 

43 

25.7 

23.1 

89.4 

13 

0 

29 

12 

67 

"         D           ... 

26 

34 

60! 

33  3 

30.5 

91.2 

13 

0 

24 

0 

.40 

Primary  A         -        -        -        - 

37 

29 

(56 

42. 

37.1 

8S.4 

12 

0 

37 

54 

.56 

"        B             ... 

40 

32 

72' 

41.2 

37.2 

89.9 

10 

0 

18 

58 

.25 

"       C        -       -       .       . 

30 

33 

63| 

45.5 

41  3 

91.2 

9 

0 

9 

69 

.14 

"        D             ... 

45 

30 

75I 

49.4 

43.6 

87  7 

8 

0 

12 

66 

.16 

"        E         ...        - 

49 

51 

100 

59  4 

51. 

84.8 

7 
11.2 

1 

1 

6 

227 

96 
355 

.06 

Total          .        -        -        . 

277 

271 

548 

350.9 

313.0 

89.5 

.52 

HoAGLAND  School. 

Grammar  C       -        -        -        - 

8 

10 

18 

16  4 

15.4 

93.7 

12 

0 

5 

0 

.28 

"         D           ... 

17 

22 

39 

29.6 

27.7 

93  5 

11 

0 

10 

0 

.26 

Primary  A         -        -        -        - 

24 

16 

401 

29. 

27  4 

92.4 

11 

0 

15 

92 

.37 

"        B    -        -        -        - 

15 

30 

45 

39.8 

37. 

93.2 

10 

0 

11 

158 

.24 

"      c 

24 

23 

47 

39.5 

36  6 

92  6 

9 

0 

5 

77 

.11 

"        D    - 

19 

17 

30 

24.8 

23  1 

92  1 

8 

0 

5 

80 

.14 

"        E         -        -        -        - 

41 

55 

96 

61.2 

57  2 

93. 

6 

2 

25 

215 

.26 

Total          -        -        .        . 

148 

173 

321 

240.3 

224.4 

92.9 

9.6 

2 

le 

622 

.23 
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Enrollment,  Attendance,  &c. — (Continued.) 


Whole  No. 

PQ 

< 

>> 

P 

0 

Departments. 

Enrolled. 

6 

Q 

< 

^ 
rt 

w 
^ 

^    ^ 

<"  s 

r-q 

P 

^ 

"S 

H^ 

M  .S 

M    rt 

V    c 

be 

rt 

m 

2  ^ 

0 

U 

u 

^  ^ 

1    - 

Tl 

0 

t     ° 

^  n 

i;  < 

0 

6 

0 

>^ 

M 

0 

H 

< 

< 

PM 

< 

"A 

% 

^ 

< 

Washington  School. 

Primary  A        -        -        .         - 

17 

le 

36 

30.3 

28.4 

93.6 

n.4 

1 

12 

117 

.33 

B   -        -        -        - 

20 

27 

47 

42.3 

39.1 

92.6 

n 

0 

21 

174 

.45 

"      c       .... 

25 

28 

53 

34.3 

39.8 

92.5 

10  5 

0 

27 

138 

51 

-        D    -        -        -        - 

16 

42 

58 

41.5 

38.7 

93.4 

8 

0 

10 

148 

17 

"        E        -         -        -         - 

41 
119 

39 

155 

80 

274 

46. 

42.8 

93.2 

6  6 

1 

9 

171 

.11 

Total          -    .    - 

194.4 

180.8 

93.1 

9.5 

' 

79 

748 

.31 

Hanna  School. 

Primary  B,  C,  and  D 

47 

39 

86 

47  1 

43.8 

92  9 

10.6 

0 

4 

100 

.05 

"        E    -        -        -        - 

36 

45 

81 

57.3 

52.4 

91.2 

7 

0 

1 

85 

.01 

Total 

83 

84 

167 

104.4 

96.2 

92 

8.8 

0 

5 

185 

.03 

Bloom iNGDALE  School. 

■ 

Primary  A,  B,  and  C     - 

23 

25 

48 

31. 

27.5 

89 

11 

1 

12 

6 

.25 

*'        D  and  E       -        -        - 

27 

30 

57 

37.3 

34.1 

91  4 

7 

0 

19 

4 

.33 

Total          ...        - 

50 

55 

105 

68.3 

61  6 

90.2 

9 

1 

31 

10 

.29 

Habmek  School. 

Primary  Mixed          ... 

29 
29 

35 
35 

64 
64 

36.7 

33  4 

90  4 

8 

1 

4 

60 

06 

Total          -        "         -        7 

36.7 

33.4 

99  4 

8 

1 

4 

60 

.06 

German  Schools.                               | 

East 1 

86 

59 

145 

103  5 

95.7 

91  7 

8.5 

1 

25 

203 

.17 

West     -        -        -        -        - 

50 

63 

113 

90  6 

83.4 

92  1 

9 

0 

16 

19 

.14 

Bloomingdale    -         -        -        - 

21 

157 

32 
154 

53 
311 

43.8 

38  8 

88.6 

8 

0 

37 

8 

69 

Total           ...         - 

237. 9 

217. 9 

90.8 

8.5 

1 

78 

50 

.30 

Totals. 

1 

High  School      .        -         -        - 

33 

57 

90 

55.2 

50.6 

92.3 

16  5 

0 

159 

0 

1.8 

Training  School     - 

97 

119 

216 

118  4 

111. 

93.3 

9 

1 

4 

365 

.02 

Jefferson       "             .         .         - 

311 

275 

586 

429.4 

398.6 

93. 

11  1 

5 

'm 

1275 

.54 

Clay              .'        .         .         .        1 

277 

271 

548l 

350.9 

313 

89.5 

11.2 

1 

m 

355 

.52 

Hoagland     "             ... 

148 

173 

321 

240.3 

224.4 

92  9 

9  6 

2 

76 

622 

.22 

Washington" 

119 

155 

274 

194.4 

180  8 

93.1 

9  5 

2 

79 

748 

31 

Hanna           "             -         -         - 

83 

84 

167 

104  4 

96.2 

92. 

8.8 

0 

5 

185 

.03 

Bloomingdale  School     - 

50 

55 

105 

68.3 

61.6 

90  2 

9 

1 

31 

10 

.29 

Harmer                "... 

29 

35 

64 

36.7 

33  4 

90.4 

8 

1 

4 

60 

.06 

German               " 

157 

154 

311 

237. 9 

217. 9 

90.8 

8.5 

1 

78 

50 

.30 

Grand  Total  .        -        -        - 

1304 

1378 

2682 

1835.9 

1687.5 

91.7 

10.1 

14 

970 

3670 

.41 
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Number  of  Pupils  Examined,  Promoted,  ^c,  for  year  e7tdm^ 
Ju7ie  IS,  1873. 


1.^ 

w1 

No.  Pupi 

LS 

0 

W.S 

Promoted.        | 

'S 

Departments. 

4; 

c 

a! 

^   6 

0     tU 
X 

0 

s 

2   .• 

1 

.2 

B^S" 

<§  i 

^ 

W 

^fi 

^T? 

z 

_• 

Ph   ^ 

^ 

c3 

6 

^  s 

u     C 

>  \ 

>  ft 

0 

6    W) 

6 

d 

'^ 

PM 

^ 

0  * 

0  ^ 

Eh 

:zi 

"A 

^ 

High  School. 

First  Class    -        -        -        - 

9 

75 

100 

5 

4 

9 

Second  Class    - 

6 

55 

100 

5 

1 

6 

Third  Class  -        -        -         - 

4 

31 

75 

3 

3 

1 

Fourth  Class     - 

26 

59 

92 

14 

10 

24 

2 

Total          ...        - 

45 

55 

92 

27 

15 

42 

1 

2 

TiiAiNiNG  School. 

Primary  A         -         -        - 

20 

91 

85 

6 

11 

17 

3 

"        B     -        -        -         - 

15 

56 

87 

1 

12 

13 

2 

2 

"      c       ... 

23 

55 

96 

9 

13 

22 

5 

1 

"        D     -        -        -        - 

16 

24 

94 

9 

6 

15 

7 

1 

"        E         ... 

8 

01 

100 

5 

3 

8 

4 

Total          .... 

82 

45 

92 

30 

45 

75 

18 

7 

Jkffehson  School. 

Grammar  A       -        -        - 

20 

74 

80 

6 

10 

16 

4 

•    1 

"        B            -        -        - 

54 

47 

61 

2 

31 

33 

2 

21 

5 

"        C        -         -        - 

33 

65 

67 

5 

17 

22 

11 

2 

"        D            ... 

58 

74 

73 

12 

25 

37 

1 

21 

6 

Primary  A        -        -         - 

44 

58 

34 

2 

13 

15 

29 

4 

"         B             -        -        - 

39 

68 

72 

6 

22 

28 

11 

I 

"         C        -        -         - 

46 

70 

85 

21 

18 

39 

2 

7 

«         D             -        -        - 

42 

58 

69 

12 

17 

29 

2 

14 

"         E        -        .        . 

29 

55 

72 

9 

12 

21 

5 

8 

Total          .... 

365 

63 

68 

75 

165 

240 

12 

126 

19 

Clay  School. 

Grammar  A       -        -        - 

13 

72 

85 

3 

8 

11 

2 

1 

"         B           ... 

30 

59 

27 

1 

7 

8 

9 

22 

C       -        -        - 

liO 

47 

70 

5 

9 

14 

1 

5 

6 

"         D           -        -        - 

27 

45 

78 

4 

17 

21 

9 

6 

1 

Primary  A         -         -         - 

37 

41 

67 

4 

21 

25 

10 

12 

"         B    -         -         -         - 

31 

43 

84 

5 

21 

26 

14 

5 

io 

"         C          .         -         - 

37 

59 

95 

9 

26 

35 

5 

2 

"         D    -        -        -        - 

39 

52 

74 

11 

18 

29 

10 

2 

"         E        -         -        - 

13 

13 

100 

9 

4 

13 

48 

Total          .        -        -        - 

247 

48 

76 

51 

131 

182 

64 

20 

HoAGLAND  School. 

Grammar  C       -        -        - 

13 

61 

54 

7 

7 

6 

"         D           -        -        - 

27 

69 

30 

8 

8 

19 

Primary  A         -        -         - 

25 

63 

68 

4 

13 

17 

8 

4 

"         B             -        -        - 

30 

67 

70 

8 

13 

21 

9 

1 

"       c       ... 

30 

64 

57 

5 

12 

17 

13 

"         D             ... 

2(5 

72 

90 

11 

11 

22 

4 

"         E         -         -        - 

43 

50 

77 

22 

11 

33 

10 

Total          ...         - 

194 

64 

64 

50 

75 

125 

69 

5 

Summary  of  Statistics. 
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Number  of  Pupils  Examined,  Promoted,  &c. — (Continued.} 


1  -6 

i 

No.  Pupi 

ls 

o 

W  .S 

wli 

Promoted.        | 

T! 

•n 

Departments. 

.S 

^  s 

o 

1 

o 

is 

(L) 

o 

'o^i 

&i. 

'3 

W 

"  s 

^-S 

o 

s       " 

^ 

'^^ 

P< 

o 

6 

^  s 

I-     c 

>  i 

>  s. 

o 

O    bJO 

d 

d 

^ 

^ 

P-, 

o  "' 

O   ^ 

H 

iz; 

A 

"A 

Washington  School. 

Primary  A    -        -        -        - 

26 

72 

73 

8 

11 

19 

4 

7 

1 

'«        B         -        -         - 

31 

66 

77 

5 

20 

25 

4 

6 

3 

"        C    -        -        -        - 

39 

74 

100 

29 

10 

39 

3 

2 

"        D        -        -        - 

48 

83 

98 

30 

17 

47 

13 

1 

"        E    -        -        -         - 

31 

44 

97 

15 

15 

30 

I 

2 

Total      -        -        -        - 

1Y5 

68 

8S 

87 

73 

160 

24 

15 

8 

Hanna  School. 

Primary  B,  C,  and  D      - 

45 

51 

68 

8 

23 

31 

14 

2 

"        E         -         -         - 

22 

27 

63 

1 

13 

14 

8 

1 

Total          -        -        -        - 

67 

39 

66 

9 

36 

45 

22 

3 

Bloomingdale  School. 

Primary  A,  B,  and  C 

30 

62 

70 

2 

16 

18 

10 

DandE 

25 

52 

48 

5 

7 

12 

13 

Total     -         -        -        - 

55 

57 

59 

7 

23 

30 

1 

23 

Harmer  School. 

Primary  Mixed      - 

32 

54 

48 

3 

3 

Total      -        -        -         - 

32 

54 

48 

3 

3 

German  Schools. 

East 

80 

54 

92 

24 

34 

58 

30 

6 

West          -         -        -        - 

94 

83 

20 

19 

19 

75 

Bloomingdale       ... 

23 

43 

73 

12 

5 

17 

6 

Total     -        -        -        - 

197 

60 

62 

36 

58 

94 

30 

12 

75 

Totals. 

High  School 

45 

55 

92 

27 

15 

42 

1 

2 

Training  School 

82 

45 

9? 

30 

45 

75 

18 

7 

4 

Jefferson      " 

365 

63 

68 

75 

165 

240 

12 

126 

19 

Clay 

247 

48 

76 

51 

131 

182 

48 

64 

20 

Hoagland     '«        -        -        - 

194 

64 

64 

50 

75 

125 

69 

5 

Washington  " 

175 

68 

89 

87 

73 

160 

24 

15 

8 

Hanna           "         -         -         . 

67 

39 

66 

9 

36 

45 

22 

3 

Bloomingdale  School 

55 

57 

59 

7 

23 

30 

23 

Harmer                 " 

32 

54 

48 

3 

3 

German                 *' 

197 

60 

62 

36 

58 

94 

30 

12 

75 

Grand  Total  - 

1469 

54 

70 

372 

624 

996 

132 

339 

.  136 

76 


Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


Results  of  YrLKM\'^KT\0'^'S>  for  year  ending  fune  75,  18'js. 


(U 

^ 

3 

0 

Q 

8 

Departments. 

J 

>% 

>. 

V. 

.0 

i 

i 

"i 

<A 

p 

0) 

2 

t 

^  0 

0 

^ 

be 

G 

r^ 
< 

0      K      £ 

3 
% 

< 

c 
Pi 

Training  School. 

Primary  A          -         - 

so 

sr. 

72 

9!^ 

89 

93 

96 

87 

S7 

"         B      -         -         - 

79 

84 

82 
91 

80 

84 

88 
88 

89 
90 

88 

91 
92 

85 
88 

3 
3 

88 

"        C           - 

91 

"        D     -        -        - 

85 
S3 

79 

87 
97 

9S 

94 
92 

97 
94 

90 
91 

5 
3 

95 

"        E           -        - 

94 



Average      - 

82 

84 

84 

92 

91 

91 

94 

88 

3 

91 

Jefferson  School. 

Grammar  A 

86 

88 

84 

SO 

8"? 

..       8 

3      94 

82 

83 

85 

85 

"        B     -        -        - 

79 

87 

76 

80 

81 

86 

65 

79 

79 

"        C         -         - 

S3 

84 

81 

81 

65 

80       . 

91 

81 

81 

"        D     -        -        - 

81 
81 

84 
81 

82 
83 

71 
70 

73 
61 

89 

91 

78 

82 
74 

8';i 

Primary  A 

67       . 

74 

"        B      -        -        - 

SO 

S4 

SI 

88 

S3 

78 

76 

81 

SI 

"        C          -        - 

81 

84 

89 

91 

89 

86 

87 

87 

"        D     -        -        - 

82 
80 

82 

80 
90 

85 

87 
77 

81 

85 

83 
83 

1 

4 

84 

"        E          -        - 

87 

Average     - 

81 

84 

S3 

81 

78 

78     s: 

J      90 

82 

82 

81 

1 

82 

Clay  School. 

Grammar  A 

88 

90 

87 

80 

81 

..      86 

93 

72 

92 

85 

85 

"        B    -        -        - 

81 

90 

64 

63 

54 

88 

77 

74 

6 

80 

"        C         -        - 

78 

82 

60 

83 

84 

91 

99 

82 

82 

"        D    -         -         - 

82 

84 

78 

79 

84 

91 

95 

85 

1 

86 

Primary  A 

77 

80 

75 

80 

84 

82       .. 

79 

80 

5 

85 

"        B      -        -        - 

82 

85 

65 

88 

89 

85 

85 

83 

5 

88 

"        C          -        - 

87 

94 

84 

89 

SS 

75 

86 

86 

"        D     -        -        - 

89 
91 

87 

78 
94 

97 

93 
97 

86 
91 

88 
93 

88 

"        E          -        - 

93 



Average 

84 

86 

76 

82 

84 

87      86 

91 

72 

87 

84 

2 

86 

HoAGLAND  School. 

Grammar  C 

80 

87 

62 

81 

56 

78      .. 

99 

78 

78 

"        D    -        -         - 

60 

81 

69 

69 

56 

69       .. 

85 

70 

70 

Primary  A 

82 

83 

70 

98 

86 

86       .. 

84 

84 

84 

"        B      -        ^        - 

76 

85 

81 

85 

70 

87      .. 

84 

81 

81 

"      c        -    .  - 

73 

87 

71 

81 

SO 

71 

77 

77 

"        D     -        -        - 

87 
82 

85 

93 
91 

97 

93 

84 

91 

87 

91 

86 

91 

"        E          -        - 

86 

Average     - 

77 

84 

77 

85 

76 

80      .. 

86 

81 

;81 

Summary  of  Statistics. 
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Results  of  Examinations  —  (Continued.) 


Departments. 

1 
-a 

Cv! 

bi 

.S 
1 

CO 

1 

c 

89 
90 
95 

94 

92 

76 
76 

75 
84 

79 

70 
70 

87 
79 

83 

92 

81 
82 
85 
92 
76 
79 
70 
83 

82 

t) 
S 

% 

92 
90 
94 
93 
93 

92 

70 
65 

68 

80 
71 

76 

78 
78 

90 

77 
85 

84 

91 

78 
84 
76 
92 
68 
76 
78 
84 

81 

ft 
t 

r 

o 

84 
88 

86 

73 
73 

83 
83 

62 
62 

82 

77 

79 

91 

78 
87 
80 
86 
73 
83 
62 
79 

80 

o 

83 
86 

85 

CM 

90 
91 

90 

i 

I 

< 
-. 

82 
72 

77 

6 

D 

81 
72 
89 
89 

81 

82 

94 

82 
87 
86 
82 

86 

1 
s- 

c 
m 

bo 

A 

84 
83 
90 
90 

86 

87 

78 
72 

75 

81 

78 

80 

74 

74 

86 

77 
86 

83 

88 
81 
84 
81 
87 
75 
80 
74 
83 

81 

U  o 

^S 
«  6 

11 

o 

3 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
i. 

o 

Washington  School. 

Primary  A      -        -        - 
"        B           -        - 
"        C      -        -        - 
"        D          -        - 

"        E      -        -        - 

Average 

Hanna  School. 

Primary  B,  C,  and  D 
«'        E           -        - 

Average     - 

Bloomingdale  School. 

Primary  A,  B,  and  C 
"        D  and  E   - 

Average 

Harmer  School. 

Primary  Mixed 

Average 

German  Schools. 
East       -        -        -        - 
West- 
Bloomingdale 

Average 

Averages. 
Training  School 
Jefferson      " 
Clay              "      - 
Hoagland     "          -        - 
Washington "     - 
Hanna          " 
Bloomingdale  School 
Harmer                 " 
German                " 

General  Average    - 

84 
83 

85 
85 

81 

84 

78 
71 

74 

80 
71 

76 

70 
70 

85 
77 
83 

82 

82 
81 
84 
77 
84 
74 
76 
70 
82 

79 

86 
82 
82 
84 
76 

82 

85 
85 

85 
82 

84 

87 
87 

85 
79 
87 

84 

84 
84 
86 
84 
82 
85 
84 
87 
84 

84 

75 
74 
95 
94 
99 

87 

83 
80 

82 

82 
83 

82 

77 
77 

84 
75 
88 

82 

84 
83 
76 

77 
87 
82 
82 
77 
82 

81 

84 
83 
90 
90 
89 

88 

78 
72 

75 

81 
78 

80 

74 
74 

86 

77 
86 

83 

91 

82 
86 
81 
88 
75 
80 
74 
83 

82 

78 


Report  of  the  Superintendent . 
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<  < 


CO  Cl  CO  00  CO  1:^ 

^  C2  Oi  O  CO  OS 

Oi  1-5  rH  O  O  oi 

CO  CO  CO  00  O  '^ 

CO  CO  00  lO  "^  t- 


Ol  Tti  lO  t^  t^ 

to  "^  ^  02  lO 

l>^  O  oi  i^  t-^  -^ 

(M  r-<  Ci  '^  02  Tf 


1— IOC<1THOOCOI>IOLO 
'^OCOOO'TflrHlO'^OS 

ODlOrHrHOJi^oo'osCq 

CM  o:>  cq  cq  -^  TfH  CO  1— I 

CO 


1— <O3-^O2TrG^4C3:)G^CM-^TfiC0 
COiO'^'^CDCO-^iC'^COCO-^ 


o   2  "rt  -6 


OrtHOOCvICDOOi— l05C00200(MOOiOCOiOOGOtO 
COOtOT-ltOOO^OiOCOi-HOOOOSGOaiTtil^Ol 
'^(MCOCOOi'^CNCOOS^COCOOOO'^OOCO^iO 

i-T  c<r  co^  cvf  i-T  lo"  i-T  co~  cC  co"^  i>^ 

OSt^COCOtOiOCMtMCOT— ICO 

e^coootMioco^i— I 


•paAoiduig; 


CO     OS    C<I    T-H 
'^    00    O    O    -, 
,— I    i-O    O    ■*    T— ( 


iOTjH05<MiOOiOcO"^05C01:^kOCqocO 
G\lt^OOOCOt^05C^i:^l:^iOG<)i— I'^iO 

■^     lO     Cq     rH  T^  T-i     T^ 


e     ""     tl      '      1^ 
^    r1      l3  2 


l:^iOGvllr-C<lC0G<IO500O5C0G<lCCliO,...     cqt^ 

o  T-H  oq  t-  1--  o  CO  o  CO  CO  CO  <M  CO  cq  •'■    -^  t-\ 

1>^  rH  05  CO  O  CO'  LO  CO  t-'  OJ  CO  to  CO  CO   ,.   rH  CO 


O   T-H   Oi   CO   t^   ... 

fM    t-    -1.. 

Ol    r-l     ^ 

CO    T-H 

fi    O    -.O    to    rH    •■ 

1-     05 

■^    1—1    CO    '*    1—1    CO 


o   S" 


T-itnotoco-tirHtO'^-+i'Mo:)00 

tOOXl-rHOCOOrHCOOO-^OO 
OOS'COl^CqO^COOl^COi— IQOCq 

^^  ti^  "TiT  to"  c<r  -t^"  '^  t^  cT  i-T"  o"  -(T  go"  c<r 

~    -"tH    '-fi    1^    to    1— I    CO    -^    1— (    t^ 

CO      1--      T— I      T— I  I— I  1—1 


00     'TtH 
00    I- 


00  ^^ 

1—1   o 
00    CO 


OO    O-l    1— I    1^    C5 
rH     to    CO    CM     " 


s  s  *  s  ^ 


•ODUBpUS} 

JO    'luao   J3(j 


111 


OlOO'^COOOSOOfMOSiOOCMOOOiOOO  t-^oo 

1^    CM    to    CO    CO    CO    'Tfl    00    to    a:.    (M    O    T— I    CO    O    CO    .-!-.  -^    O'    o 

,— I    O^  -^    tO^  O^  tO^  O^  to^  05    Cq^  -^  CO^  O    O    rH^  0_  "■  00    O^  T-H^ 

"^  of  co~  r-T  cxT  co"  cq"  ,^  td~  (^.p  (>f 


<  ;zi 


•fooqas 

UI  U3jp]m3 

JO   'luaD  aaj 


TjH    CD    CO    "^    t^    '^ 


Number  of 

Children 

Enrolled  in 

School. 

Ci    O    "*    00    CM    to    Cl    t-    CZ)    CO 

coi-1^1— icocoocot^co 

OiOOOO'^O'-ftO-rt^GO 

d^  -v  -^  <S  TjT  Go^  cT  co"^  to'~  r-T 

,-(    CM    -^    (M    1-    CO    (M    ,-1 

t^    to    Cl    O    CO    >0    t^    r-(    O    Cq 
C35rHtOOOOOOOOOOCO 
COt-i— (OtOCOt-OOtOtO 

co^  to""  -r^  cry  tF  co'~  to'~  co'~  cq^  cC 

Number  of 

Children 

of  School 

Age. 

(XDO'-f'OOCSOO'rJHt^ 
C:.    O     -^     O     rH     ,— 1     l^    --t<     r-l    -■;•- 
OO    O    r-l    O    O    CM     to    to    rH     "■ 

T— 1                    1— ( 

O^-rt^OtOOOOOOOO 

cqc-icocoooocqcotooo 
r-<^  CX)    to   Cq   O^^Oi   '-"i^  <»^  ^i^  "^ 
t--^  -rt^"  cm"  <^  cT  to~  oT  to~  co"  iO~ 

rH             CO    T-l                      r-t 

•uonT3indo<£; 

CM^CO'TftOit^OSOi'Tflr-l 
CM    to    <M    tH    O:    1^    CO    Cq    l>.    Tfl 

-*    CO    lO    t-    O    OS    CM    00    CM    Gq_ 

oT  i-T"  cS  i.-^  co"  oo"  co*^  cm"  t-T  cq'" 

COCOtOr-IOC^T— lOiCOT— 1 
CM    CM    ^    CO    CI    (M 

cX)CO^Ir-Ot^O"^t--CO 
cot^cor^coooo'^^o 
o-^otoootOT-H^cq^"^^ 
o"  o"  cq"  cjT  T-T  co"  t-^  oo"  T-T  co" 

CMCOi-Ht^CqrHCO'^T-Hr-l 

H 

w 

<; 

Albany, 

Baltimore, 

Boston, 

Buffalo, 

Brooklyn, 

Chicago, 

Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, 

Columbus, 

Concord,  N.H 

Davenport, 

Dayton, 

DesMoines, 

Detroit, 

Evansville, 

Grand  Rapids 

Hartford, 

Indianapolis, 

Jackson, 

Lafayette, 

Summary  of  Statistics. 
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o  t^  ■*  »0  00 

O  GO  Cq  00  rH 

■^  C2  00  ^  i-H 

LO  r-<  Oq  1— I  C5 

O  CO  "^  o  -^ 


O  05  00 

CO  CO  1-J 

CO  O  T-H 

CD  cq  OS 

lO  CD  '^ 


"^  CO  lO  CO  o 
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■rt^  rjT  oT  oT  oo""  id^  cT  ocT  i-h"  cT  cT'  c<r  i-T  o^  lO 

(^qCDCOO0^— lO<MCOCOCDlOC^l'?t^OOT— I 
1—1  T— I    t^  r-<  '^ 


Tti»OiOOCO<N005rH'*C01:^OlO 
O<N00C<l00i— iCOC<ll>.iOGvlI:-0>< 
(MrHOCqOlOOOlOCMr-IOO-^OO 

cqc<ix>G^iooo5,A 


t^iOOSCOQOt-^OOTjHQOO 

cocct-'^t'OOi-^r^iocoo 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent. 
Comparative  Table — No.  II. 


Enumeration  of  City. 

Amount  of 

Tuition  Fund 

Expended. 

Amount  of 

Special  Fund 

Expended. 

TotalValue 

Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

School 
Property. 

1853 
1854 
1855 

1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 

591 
695 

887 
925 

1,002 

1,278 

1,787 
2,055 
2,385 
2,501 
2,656 
3,407 
3,454 
3,815 
3,949 
3,987 
3,871 
4,178 
4,332 

642 

708 

845 

1,135 

1,201 

i,545 

2,665 
2,235 
2,421 
2,769 
3,020 
2,914 
3,801 
4,031 
4,416 
4,269 
4,368 
4,461 
4,445 

1,233 
1,403 
1,732 

2,069 
2,203 

2,823 

3,792 
4,290 
4,806 
5,270 
5,676 
6,321 
7,255 
7,846 
8:365 
8,256 
8,239 
8,639 
8,777 

'  466 

805 
i,275 

i,"052 

1,066 
1,287 
1,385 
1,400 
1,629 
1,937 
2,181 
2,457 
2,537 
2,640 
2,472 
2,682 

'4 

15 

16 

13 
16 
19 
19 

18 
23 
34 
44 
49 
54 
55 
56 

$987.00 
993,00 

2,124.00 

'  4,612.66 

'  3,960.66 

4,187.00 

5,406.00 

6,789.00 

6,959,00 

8,780.00 

11,792.00 

16,100.00 

21,086.19 

23,930.80 

25,013.15 

25,063.84 

28,070.54 

* 
.....    .  . 

$8,093.00 

'  6,098.b6 

'  6,339.00 

7,672.00 

6,980.00 

8,715.00 

10,390.00 

12,000,00 

34,797,56 

16,944,70 

11,012.34 

12,002.92 

22,340.17 

$27^000 

27,000 

27,000 

^27,000 

27,000 

27,000 

27,500 

33,150 

30,000 

38,000 

58,500 

115,100 

140,000 

165,000 

165,000 

168,000 

173,000 

Comparative  Table  —  No.  III. 


Average    Daily 
Attendance.      : 

< 

1  ^ 

1 

6 

Number  of  Cards. 

Year. 

Honor. 

34 

Merit. 

Total. 

1865 

910 

90. 

6,087 

1866 

981 

92. 

3,288 

9 

437 

610 

1,047 

1867 

1,202 

94.4 

849 

4 

774 

526 

1,300 

1868 

1,248 

93.8 

423 

4 

759 

609 

1,368 

1769 

1,466 

94.3 

353 

2 

868 

512 

1,380 

1870 

1,564 

92,5 

304 

4 

882 

848 

1,730 

1871 

1,706 

93.1 

710 

4 

872 

.1,195 

2,067 

1873 

1,587 

91. 

922 

16 

603 

866 

1,469 

1873 

1,687 

91.7 

970 

14 

3,670 



3,670 

iiicellctii^0itis  i[iif0rtnati0ii. 
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NAMES    OF    TEACHERS 

EMPLOYED    FOR  THE  YEAR  COMMENCING   SEPTEMBER  i,  1873. 


HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Rob't  M.  Wright,  A.B.,  Principal, 

resides  No.  46  McClellan  St. 
Geo.  W.  Allyn,  A.B.,  ''    121  E.  Washington  St. 

Hannah  E.  Evry,  ''106  E.  Washington  St. 

Rev.  Edward  Rubin,  "    84  West  Main  St. 

TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

Leonora  I.  Drake,  Principal,         No.  93  West  Wayne  St. 
Fannie  S.  Hassler,  "    113  Madison  St. 

JEFFERSON    SCHOOL. 

Carrie  B.  Sharp,  Principal,  Cor.  Calhoun  and  Water  Sts. 
Ella  J.  Clarke,  Head  Assistant,     Cor.  Calhoun  and  Water  Sts. 

Jennie  A.  Woodworth,  No.  109  Lafayette  St. 

Annie  G.  Sleeper,  "    138  Lafayette  St. 

Abbie  B.  Howe,  "    109  Lafayette  St. 

Margaret  S.  Cochrane,  Cor.  Edsall  and  W.  Berry  Sts. 

Elizabeth  J.  Imrie,  No.  150  Griffith  St. 

Cornelia  O'Connor,  ^'    92  West  Water  St. 

Clara  Phelps,  "     258  West  Wayne  St. 

Sydna  Sarbaugh,  ''28  Cass  St. 
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Jennie  Wood, 
Clara  Hill, 


Cor.  Union  and  Water  Sts. 
No.  82  West  Berry  St. 


CLAY   SCHOOL. 


Mary  L.  Thompson,  Principal, 

Sarah  E.  Elwell, 

Harriet  A.  Taylor, 

Lou  E.  Strong, 

Mary  S.  Waldo, 

Mary  E.  Rowan, 

M.  Alice  Hill, 

Josephine  Updegraff, 

Josephine  Strong, 

Minnie  Humphrey, 


No.  82  West  Berry  St. 

Sturgis  House. 

No.  34  West  Water  St. 

"    74  East  Lewis  St. 

''    91  West  Water  St. 

"    74- East  Washington  St. 

''    34  West  Water  St. 

'*    34  Douglas  Av. 

''    74  East  Lewis  St. 

''    175  West  Berry  St. 


HOAGLAND    SCHOOL. 


Sarah  E.  Smith,  Principal, 
Jennie  Hixson, 
Deborah  Robertson, 
Florence  A.  Requa, 
Susan  S.  Sinclair, 
Sarah  Updegraff, 
Anna  L.  Dillon, 


Sturgis  House. 
Sturgis  House. 
No.  125  Henry  St. 

''    93  Fairfield  Av. 
South  Calhoun  St. 
No.  34  Douglas  Av. 

'*    153  W.  Washington  St. 


WASHINGTON   SCHOOL. 


Nettie  Mark,  Principal, 
Frances  S.  Clark, 
Ada  E.  Remmel, 
Jessie  A.  Smart, 
Charlotte  A.  Smyser, 


No.  53  West  Wayne  St. 
''    77  Butler  St. 
''    195  W.  Washington  St. 
"    287  West  Wayne  St. 
"    264  West  Wayne  St. 
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HANNA   SCHOOL. 


Margaret  M.  McPhail,  Principal,  No.  129  South  Ewing  St. 
Annie  M.  Payne,  Cor.  Wayne  and  Hanover  Sts. 

Agnes  Tower,  No.  96  East  Wayne  St. 


BLOOMINGDALE   SCHOOL. 


Agnes  J.  O'Connor,  Principal,      No.  92  West  Water  St. 
Zeruiah  E.  McLain,  Cor.  First  and  Cass  Sts. 


HARMER  SCHOOL. 


Marg't  A.  Armstrong,  Principal,  No.  293  E.  Washington  St. 


EAST    GERMAN    SCHOOL. 


John  J.  Weber,  Principal,  No.  43  East  Wayne  St. 

Minnie  L.  Fiihrer,  Cor.  Main  and  Barr  Sts. 


WEST   GERMAN    SCHOOL. 


Carl  Schwarz,  Principal,  No.  55  West  Washington  St. 

Anna  L.  Vordermark,  No.  55  West  Washington  St. 


BLOOMINGDALE   GERMAN   SCHOOL. 


Lizzie  Sihler,  Principal,  No.  166  Barr  St. 


SPECIAL   TEACHERS. 


Susan  B.  Fowler,  Teacher  of  Drawing,     Hamilton  House. 
Carrie  D.  Fuller,  "         Reading,     No.  82  W.  Berry  St. 
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Wilbur  F.  Heath,  Teacher  of  Music,  Hanna  House. 

John  L.  Tyler,  '^  Penmanship,  Robinson  House. 


PUPIL   TEACHERS. 


Mary  A.  Abel, 
Annie  Davis, 
Virginia  N.  Embry, 
Maggie  Hewes, 
Susie  Howey, 
Matilda  L.  Kaufman, 


No.  281  W.  Washington  St. 

'V   212  East  Lewis  St. 

**    336  Broadway. 

"    144  East  Lewis  St. 
Fairfield  Av. 
No.  53  West  Wayne  St. 


JANITORS. 


High  School, 
Jefferson  School, 
Clay  School, 
Hoagland  School, 
Washington  School, 
Hanna  School, 
Bloomingdale  School, 
Harmer  School, 
West  German, 


Wm.  Schumacher. 
Hans  Newell. 
David  Rehling. 
Ann  Callahan. 
Hans  Newell. 
Christina  Frederick. 
John  Hoffer. 
Charlotte  Heck. 
Dina  Dothagi. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  YEAR  COMMENCING  SEP- 
TEMBER I,   1873. 

Robert  M,  Wright,  A.B.,  Principal,  Languages  and  Belles  Lettres. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Fowler,  Painting,  Drawing,  and  French. 

Miss  Hannah  E.  Evry,  Mathematics  and  Latin. 

George  W,  Allyn,  A.B.,  Natural  Sciences. 

Rev.  Edward  Rubin,  German. 

Miss  Leonora  I.  Drake,  Principal  of  Training  Department. 

Miss  Fannie  Hassler,  in  charge  of  Model  Room. 


PUPILS  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE,   1873. 

Seniors — Class  of  1873. 

Brenton,  Nellie  E.  Howey,  Susan 

Embry,  Virginia  N.  Hursh,  George  W. 

Goodwin,  Clara  Orff,  Anna 

Hewes,  Maggie  J.  Pierce,  Florence  M. 

Hoffman,  Fannie  Stophlet,  Anna 

Housh,  William  H.  Wilding,  LiUie  A. 
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Sub-Seniors  —  Class  of  1873. 


Bond,  Charles 
Davis,  Anna 
Detzer,  August 
Graff,  Minnie 
Little,  Kittie 
Mahurin,  Ida 


Olds,  Charles 
Orff,  Ada  E. 
Rockhill,  Howell  C. 
Smith,  Spencer  R. 
Taylor,  Simon 


Junior  Class  — 1874. 


Christie,  Mary- 
French,  Frank 
Granger.  Horace 
Green,  Parley 
Harrison,  Edith 
Huestis,  Charles 
Iddings,  Homer 


Lumbard,  Effie 
McKeag,  Ellen 
McKay,  James 
Orff,  Ella 
Wilson,  Nathan 
Worden,  Alice 


3D  Class  — 1875. 


Anderson,  Harry 
Armstrong,  Jennie 
Bash,  Nora 
Barnam,  Allie 
Beals,  Ida 
Bo  wen,  Edward 
Brackenridge,  Robert 
Brunson,  Carrie 
Cannan,  Agnes 
Cothrell,  Erastus 
Diffendorfer,  William 
Edgerton,  Lycurgus 


Fairbanks,  Nellie 
Fay,  Julia 
Godfrey,  Carrie 
Graff,  Emma 
Green,  Ella 
Hill,  Mabel 
Hillegass,  Isaiah 
Hotchkiss,  Lilla 
Howey,  Charles 
Hurd,  Emma 
Jefferds,  Agnes 
Kimball,  Jennie 


Miscellaneous  Information. 
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Leonard,  Hattie 
Markley,  Flora 
McDonald,  Belle 
McPhail,  Jennie 
McKean,  Sarah 
Miller,  Claude 
Miller,  Francis  E. 
Newberger,  Martin 
Nuttman,  Albert 
Orff,  Edward 


Orff,  William 
Orr,  Charles 
Pickard,  Peter 
Probasco,  Gertrude 
Sink,  Alice 
Tigar,  Walter 
Thomas,  Corwin 
Underbill,  Ida 
Wilson,  Alice 
Woolsey,  Mattie 


PUPILS  PROMOTED  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  JUNE,  1873. 


From  the  Jefferson  School. 


Baxter,  Eliza 
Conklin,  Carrie 
Davidson,  Ida 
Frietzsche,  Ernest 
Harter,  William 
Hedges,  Sarah 
Hough,  Jessie 
Hurd,  Blanche 


McCullough,  Howard 
Meech,  Lissa 
Nill,  Lillie 
Philley,  Hiram 
Poole,  Frank 
Poole,  Maggie 
Waterman,  Frank 
Wise,  Mollie 


From  the  Clay  School. 


Bourie,  Annie  O. 
Carll,  Sada 
Farrar,  Ella  S. 
King,  Emma 
Kline,  Mary 
Lyles,  Ida  F. 


Miller,  Annie  B. 
McKean,  Milton  H. 
Orff,  Julia  E. 
Williard,  Ella  R. 
Withers,  Mattie 
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Summary — 

Third  Class  ......  44 

Second  Class  .         .         .         .         .  -13 

Sub-Senior  Class  .         .         .         .         .  11 

Senior  Class     .         .         .         .         .         .  .12         80 

Promoted  from  Grammar       ....  27 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Class  of  1865. 

Emma  L.  Baldwin,  Marian  E.  Humphrey, 

Maggie  S.  Cochrane,  Abbie  J.  Sharp. 

Class  of  1866. 

Georgie  A.  Hadley,  Isabel  Nash, 

Mary  E.  Hadley,  Sophia  Taylor, 

Eliza  Harter,  Alice  Wells. 
Sarah  Kearns, 

Class  of  1867. 

Abba  M.  Knapp,  Hiram  Myers, 

Isabel  Nash,  ■  Perry  A.  Randall, 

Mary  E.  Morgan,  Samuel  F.  Swain. 
Alida  Morss, 

Class  of  1868. 

William  P.  Cooper,  Jeremiah  Hillegass, 

O.  Edward  Fleming,  Harvey  C.  Lowrie. 


Miscellaneous  Information, 


Adelia  Lynn, 
Melville  B.  Mahurin, 
Samuel  L.  Morris, 


Mary  E.  Stevens, 
Mary  A.  Vandolah, 
Sallie  H.  Wilson. 


Class  of  1869. 


George  B.  Bo  wen. 
Bertha  Becker, 
Mary  A.  Davis, 
Emma  C.  Eckels, 
Carrie  Graff, 


Frank  Hamilton, 
Malvina  R.  Mahurin, 
Gertrude  R.  McDonald, 
Jennie  Snively, 
Jennie  Y.  Walker. 


Class  of  1870. 


Etta  B.  Abbott, 
Ada  L.  Benham, 
William  Bowen,  Jr. 
Edwin  C.  Crawford, 
Ella  Embry, 
John  H.  Gay, 
Mary  Green, 


Sarah  J.  Hillegass, 
Joseph  J.  Jenkinson, 
Mary  E.  Jones, 
Mollie  B.  Kearns, 
Emma  J.  Rupert, 
Lizzie  C.  Williard, 
Charles  P.  Wise. 


Class  of  1871. 


M.  Alice  Hill, 
Minnie  A.  Humphrey, 
Sopha  Keil, 
Maggie  M.  McPhail, 


Samuel  E.  Morss, 
Florence  A.  Requa, 
Carrie  Solomon, 
Carrie  W.  Straughn. 


Charles  S.  Bash, 
Julia  M.  Bryant, 
Mary  E.  Jefferds, 
Fannie  H.  Probasco, 


Class  of  1872. 

Mary  E.  Rowan, 
Ella  F.  Shaeifer, 
Emma  S.  Stockbridge, 
Agnes  Tower. 
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Class  of  1873. 


Nellie  Brenton, 
Annie  B.  Davis, 
Augustus  J.  Detzer, 
N.  Virginia  Embry, 
Minnie  Graff, 
Margaret  J.  Hewes, 
Fannie  Hoffman, 
Susan  Howey, 
William  H.  Housh, 


George  W.  Hursh, 
M.  Ida  Mahurin, 
L.  Anna  Orff, 
Ada  Adelaide  Orff, 
M.  Florence  Pierce, 
Howell  C.  Rockhill, 
Spencer  R.  Smith, 
Lillie  A.  Wilding. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Class  of  1868. 


Hattie  M.  Armstrong, 
Amanda  P.  Crumley, 
Martha  A.  Jones, 
Nellie  M.  Jones, 
Abba  M.  Knapp, 


Abbie  J.  Sharp, 
Susan  E.  Sheaffer, 
Mary  E.  Stevens, 
Sallie  H.  Wilson. 


Class  of  1869. 


Maggie  S.  Cochrane, 
Adelia  Lynn, 
Malvina  R.  Mahurin, 
Robina  L.  Pierce, 


Jennie  Snively, 
Lou  E.  Strong, 
Sarah  E,  Smith, 
Maggie  A.  Tower. 


Class  of  1870. 


Louisa  J.  Butler, 
Leonora  I.  Drake, 


Agnes  Dykes, 
Emma  E.  Eckels, 
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Frank  Hamilton,  Orlinda  P.  Sinclair, 

Clara  A.  Metheany,  Josephine  Strong. 

Class  of  1871. 

Frances  S.  Clark,  Zeruiah  E.  McLain, 

Ella  M.  Embry,  Agnes  J.  O'Connor, 

Elizabeth  M.  Evans,  Clara  Phelps, 

Bessie  Gay,  Alice  S.  Pierce, 

Elizabeth  J.  Imrie,.  Emma  J.  Rupert, 

Mary  E.  Jones,  Belle  Spore. 

Class  of  1872. 

Rosa  Bennett,  Ada  E.  Remmel, 

Fannie  S.  Hassler,  Florence  Requa, 

Minnie  A.  Humphrey,  Deborah  Robertson, 

Maggie  M.  McPhail,  Carrie  Solomon. 

Class  of  1873. 

Cornelia  F.  O'Connor,  Susan  C.  Sinclair, 

Annie  M.  Payne,  Lottie  A.  Smyser, 

Mary  E.  Rowan,  Jennie  Wood. 


SUMMARY. 

High  School. 

Trai 

ning  School 

. 

4 

.        7 
7 

. 

10 

9 

. 

10 

8 

. 

•     14 

8 

. 

8 

12 

Class  of  1865    . 
Class  of  1866 
Class  of  1867    . 
Class  of  1868 
Class  of  1869    . 
Class  of  1870 
Class  of  1 87 1     . 

Class  of  1872 8  8 

Class  of  1873 17     ^5  6     51 


ROLL    OF    HONOR. 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PUPILS  HAVE  BEEN  NEITHER 
ABSENT  NOR  TARDY  ONCE  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


High  School  — 

Maggie  Hewes,  Senior  Class. 

Jennie  Kimball,  Fourth  Class. 

Training  School  — 

Mary  Smith,  A  Primary. 

Annie  Wilson,  B  Primary. 

Hattie  Lehr,  D  Primary. 

Jefferson  School  — 

Carrie  McNair,  B  Grammar. 

Carrie  Conklin,  C  Grammar. 

Paul  Kuhne,  C  Grammar. 

Cyrus  Lose,  C  Grammar. 

Charles  Carter,  D  Grammar. 

Howard  McCord,  D  Grammar. 

Annie  Clark,  A  Primary. 

Charles  Gilbert,  A  Primary. 

Elizabeth  Burgess,  B  Primary. 

Fannie  Schulze,  C  Primary. 

Lizzie  Gilbert,  D  Primary. 

May  Green,  D  Primary. 

Oliver  Pennabaker,  D  Primary. 

Freddy  Mensch,  E  Primary. 

Joseph  Rhinehart,  E  Primary. 
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Clay  School  — 

Ida  M.  Boon,  B  Grammar. 

Mary  Larrabee,  D  Grammar. 
Reinhold  Neuenschuander,  D  Grammar. 

Anola  Treep,  D  Grammar. 

Delia  Bitner,  B  Primary. 

Virginia  Barnes,  E  Primary. 

Ella  Besson,  E  Primary. 

Frank  Besson,  E  Primary. 

George  Trautman,  E  Primary. 

Charles  Rau,  2d  German. 

HoAGLAND  School  — 

Alice  Crosbie,  C  Grammar. 

Minnie  Dick,  D  Grammar. 

Josiah  Stites,  D  Grammar. 

Lizzie  Baxter,  A  Primary. 

Willie  Slater,  A  Primary. 

Anna  Dick,  B  Primary. 

Willie  Falconer,  C  Primary. 

Ellen  Baxter,  D  Primary. 

Anna  Stray,  E  Primary. 

Washington  School  — 

Mary  E.  Beaber,  A  Primary. 

Minnie  A.  Beaber,  A  Primary. 

Hughes  H.  Depler,  A  Primary. 

Minerva  F.  Baker,  B  Primary. 

Wilson  M.  Bayless,  B  Primary. 
Marian  Alice  Boseker,        B  Primary. 

Ettie  Beaber,  C  Primary. 

Minnie  Sinclear,  C  Primary. 

Jane  Young,  C  Primary. 

Louisa  Hauss,  D  Primary. 
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Bloomingdale  School  — 
John  Hoffer, 
Christina  Long, 
Susie  Hitchcock, 

Harmer  School  — 

Teddy  Murphy, 

West  German  School  — 

Caroline  Morell, 
Louis  Minnicker, 
Rosina  Thain, 


A  Primary. 
B  Primary. 
D  Primary. 

C  Primary. 


A  Primary. 
B  Primary. 
C  Primary. 


The  following  have  not  been  absent  nor  tardy  once  during  the 
time  specified,  viz. : 


Ellen  Baxter, 
Louisa  Hauss, 
John  Hoffer, 
Paul  Kuhne, 


TWO    YEARS. 

Christina  Long, 
Caroline  Morell, 
Minnie  Sinclear, 
Josiah  Stites. 


Anna  Dick, 
Minnie  Dick, 


THREE  YEARS. 

Mary  Larrabee. 

FOUR    YEARS. 

Cyrus  Lose. 


FIVE    YEARS. 

Charles  Carter,  Alice  Crosbie. 


SEVEN    YEARS. 

Maggie  Hewes,  Cassie  McNair. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 


Drawing  —  Miss  Fowler. 
Monday  — 

Seniors  of  High  School,  9  A.  M. 

Third  Class  of  High  School,  ist  Division,  11  A.  M. 

Training  School,  B  Grade,  1.30  P.  M. 

Training  School,  C  Grade,  2.15  P.  M. 

Clay  Grammar,  A  and  B  Grades,  3.30  P.  M, 
Tuesday  — 

Specials  in  Painting,  9  and  1 1  A.  M. 

Juniors  of  High  School,  1.30  P.  M. 

Training  School,  D  Grade,  2.15  P.  M. 
Wednesday — 

Seniors  of  High  School,  9  A.  M. 

Third  Class  of  High  School,  2d  Division,  11  A.  M. 

Jefferson  Grammar,  A  and  B  Grades,  3.30  P.  M. 
Thursday — 

Third  Class  of  High  School,  ist  Division,  9  A.  M. 

Third  Class  of  High  School,  2d  Division,  1 1  A.  M. 

Juniors  of  High  School,  1.30  P.  M. 

Clay  Grammar,  A  and  B  Grades,  3.30  P.  M. 
Friday — 

Special  Pupils,  9  and  11  A.  M. 

Elocution — Miss  Fuller. 

Monday  and  Wednesday  — 

Training  School,  A  Primary,  9  A.  M. 
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Training  Department,  9.30  A.  M. 

Washington  School,  B  Primary,  10.30  A.  M. 

Washington  School,  A  Primary,  1 1  A.  M. 

Clay  School,  A  Primary,  1.30  P.  M. 

Clay  School,  B  Primary,  2  P.  M. 

Clay  School,  D  Grammar,  2.30  P.  M. 

Clay  School,  C  Grammar,  3  P.  M. 

Clay  School,  A  and  B.  Grammar,  3.45  P.  M. 

Special  Class  of  Teachers,  5  P.  M. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday — 

Jefferson  School,  A  Primary,  9  A.  M. 
Jefferson  School,  A  Primary,  9.30  A.  M. 
Jefferson  School,  D  Grammar,  10  A.  M. 
Jefferson  School,  C  Grammar,  10.30  A.  M. 
Jefferson  School,  A  and  B  Grammar,  11. 15  A.  M. 
Hanna  School,  A  Primary,  2  P.  M. 
Hoagland  School,  A  Primary,  3  P.  M. 
Hoagland  School,  C  arid  D  Grammar,  3.45  P.  M. 
Friday — 

High  School,  1.30  P.  M. 
Saturday — 

Primary  Teachers,  9  A.  M. 

Grammar  and  High  School  Teachers,  1 1  A.  M. 

Music — Wilbur  F.  Heath. 
Monday — 

Clay  School,  D  Primary,  9.15  A.  M. 

Clay  School,  E  Primary,  9.45  A.  M. 

Clay  School,  A  and  B  Grammar,  10. 15  A.  M. 

Clay  School,  C  Primary,  11  A.  M. 

Clay  School,  A  Primary,  11.30  A.  M. 

Hoagland  School,  E  Primary,  1.30  P.  M. 

Hoagland  School,  D  Primary,  2  P.  M. 
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Hoagland  School,  B  Primary,  2.30  P.  M. 

Hoagland  School,  C  Primary,  3  P.  M. 

Hoagland  School,  A  Primary,  3.30  P.  M. 

Hoagland  School,  C  and  D  Grammar,  4  P.  M. 

Tuesday — 

High  School,  9  A.  M. 

Training  School,  E  Primary,  10  A.  M. 

Training  School,  A  and  B  Primary,  10.30  A.  M. 

Training  School,  C  and  D  Primary,  11  A.  M. 

Jefferson  School,  E  Primary,  1.30  P.  M. 

Jefferson  School,  D  Primary,  2  P.  M. 

Jefferson  School,  A  Primary,  2.30  P.  M. 

Jefferson  School,  C  Grammar,  3.15  P.  M. 

Jefferson  School,  A  and  B  Primary,  4  P.  M. 

« 
Wednesday — 

Harmer  School,  9  A.  M. 

Clay  School,  C  and  D  Grammar,  9.45  A.  M. 

Clay  School,  A  and  B  Grammar,  10.15  ^-  ^• 

Clay  School,  B  Primary,  1 1  A.  M. 

Washington  School,  E  Primary,  1.30  P.  M. 

Washington  School,  D  Primary,  2  P.  M. 

Washington  School,  C  Primary,  2.30  P.  M. 

Washington  School,  A  and  B  Primary,  3  P.  M. 
Thursday — 

Bloomingdale  School,  A.  M. 

Jefferson  School,  C  Primary,  1.30  P.  M. 

Jefferson  School,  B  Primary,  2  P.  M. 

Jefferson  School,  D  Grammar,  2.30  P.  M. 

Jefferson  School,  D  Grammar,  3.15  P.  M! 

Jefferson  School,  A  and  B  Grammar,  4  P.  M. 
Friday — 

Hanna  School,  E  Primary,  10  A.  M. 

Hanna  School,  C  and  D  Primary,  10.30  A.  M. 
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Hanna  School,  A  and  B  Primary,  ii  A.  M. 
High  School,  2,30  P.  M. 

Penmanship — John  L.  Tyler. 

Monday  and  Wednesday — 

Jefferson  School,  B  Primary,  9  A.  M. 

Jefferson  School,  A  Primary,  9.30  A.  M. 

Jefferson  School,  D  Grammar,  10  A.  M. 

Jefferson  School,  C  Grammar,  10.45  ^-  -'^• 

Jefferson  School,  A  and  B  Grammar,  11.15  ^-  ■'^• 

Washington  School,  B  Primary,  1.30  P.  M. 

Washington  School,  A  Primary,  2  P.  M." 

Bloomingdale  School,  3.30  P.  M. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  — 

Training  School,  B  Primary,  9  A.  M. 

Clay  School,  C  and  D  Grammar,  9.45  A.  M. 

Clay  School,  A  and  B  Grammar,  10.15  A.  M. 

Clay  School,  B  Primary,  11  A.  M. 

Clay  School,  A  Primary,  11.30  A.  M. 

Hoagland  School,  B  Primary,  1.30  P.  M. 

Hoagland  School,  A  Primary,  2  P.  M. 

Hoagland  School,  D  Grammar,  2.30  P.  M. 

Hanna  School,  A  Primary,  3.15  P.  M. 

Friday  —  Slate  Writing  in  Lower  Primaries. 

ist  Friday :   Jefferson,  Washington,  and  Bloomingdale. 

2d  Friday  :  Training  School,  Clay  and  Harmer. 

3d  Friday :   Hoagland  and  Hanna. 
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Description  of  Buildings. 
No.  I. 


Schools. 

Number 
on  Map. 

Location. 

Ward. 

Size  of  Lot. 

Clay    .      .      . 
High   .     .     . 
West  German 
Jefferson  .     . 
Washington  . 
Hoagland 
Hanna      .     . 
Harmer    .     . 
Bloomingdale 

I 
2      • 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

Cor.  Clay  and  Washington 
E.  Wayne,  near  Clinton 
Cor.  Webster  and  Wash'n 
Cor.  Jefferson  and  Griffith 
Cor.  Wash' ton  and  Union 
Cor.  Hoagl'd  Av.  &  Butler 
Cor.  Hanna  and  Wallace 
Cor.  Harmer  and  Jefferson 
Cor.  Bowser  and  Marion 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

120X150 
120X150 

50X150 
I41X14I 
150X150 
150X150 
150X150 
150X150 

50X150 

No.  II. 


Schools. 

Material. 

Stories 
High. 

How  Heated. 

Rooms. 

Seats. 

Clay    .     .     . 

Brick 

3 

Furnaces 

12 

580 

High  .     .     . 

Brick 

3 

Furnaces 

II 

325 

West  German 

Wood 

2 

Stoves 

2 

120 

Jefferson  .     . 

Brick 

3 

Furnaces 

13 

450 

Washington  . 

Brick 

2 

Furnaces 

5 

250 

Hoagland      . 

Wood 

2 

Stoves 

6 

332 

Hanna 

Brick 

2 

Heaters 

5 

152 

Harmer    .     . 

Wood 

I 

Stoves 

I 

60 

Bloomingdale 

Wood 

I 

Stoves 

3 

152 

Totals  .     . 

58 

2,421 

I02 
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Calendar  showing  Pay-days  in  heavy  type. 


Calendar  187 

3-4- 

6*. 

M. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

F. 

s. 

6". 

M. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

F. 

S. 

.  . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

.Q 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

OJ 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

!^ 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

m 

21 

28 

22 
29 

23 
30 

24 

25 

26 

27 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

.  . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

^ 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

O 

12 
19 

13 

20 

14 
21 

15 
22 

16 
23 

17 

24 

18 

25 

15 

22 

16 

23 

17 

24 

18 

25 

19 
26 

20 
27 

21 

28 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

I 

29 

30 

31 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

> 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

o 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

< 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

•  . 

.  . 

30 

.  . 

.  . 

•  . 

.  . 

.  . 

•  • 

1 

2 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

7 
14 

15 

9 
16 

10 
17 

II 

18 

12 
19 

13 

20 

10 
17 

II 

18 

12 
19 

13 

20 

14 
21 

15 

22 

16 

23 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

28 

29 

30 

31 

•  • 

•  • 

31 

.  . 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 — » 

4 
II 

5 
12 

6 
13 

7 
14 

8 

15 

9 
16 

10 
17 

a3 

7 
14 

8 
15 

9 
16 

10 
17 

II 

18 

12 

19 

13 

20 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

H-, 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

28 

29 

30 

"i 
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QUESTIONS 


SUBMITTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 


ARITHMETIC. 


E    PRIMARY. 

1 .   3  and  4  are  ? 

2.   4  and  5  are  ? 

6  and  2  are? 

6  and  3  are? 

2  and  5  are? 

2  and  3  are? 

3  and  7  are  ? 

7  and  2  are  ? 

8  and  i  are  ? 

I  and  9  are? 

3.    2  +  7  +  3  +  4  = 

4.  6  +  8  +  4  +  9  +  3 

5.  3  +  5+64  2  = 

6.   7  +  3  +  4+4+2 

7- 

2+5+4+6= 

8.  Write  twenty-seven  in  figures. 

9.  Write  thirty-two  in  figures. 

10.  Write  forty-five  in  figures. 


D   PRIMARY. 


1.  Write  one  hundred  five  in  figures. 

2.  Write  six  hundred  forty-two  in  figures. 

3.  Write  two  hundred  fifty  in  figures. 
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1 

4. 

4+6  = 

2  +  5  = 

5  +  4  = 

3  +  7=  . 

5-  9  —  3  = 
8-5  = 
4—2  = 

6  —  2  = 

7  —  4  = 

6.  Addition. 

7- 

Addition 

245 

3.462 

306 

2,407 

264 

5.236 

122 

8.   Addition. 
4,627 
8,312 

5.791 
2,622 

8,042 

9.  689,476— 356,243^:=  10.  583,794—261,483  = 


c 

PRIMARY. 

I.   Notation  and  Addition. 

2.   3X9  = 

10,304 

6X7  = 

62,412 

8x6  = 

30,024 

9X4  = 

71.324 

7X8=: 

31.540 

5X8  = 

3.  672,438  —  325,792=  4.  470,264—183,654= 

5.  36,724X6=  6.  84,073X4  = 

7.  3  +  2  —  1X3  —  7  +  2  +  5—9X6  = 

8.  A  boy  bought  a  book  for  15  cts.,  a  slate  for  10  cts.,  and  a 
pencil  for  2  cts.  j  how  much  did  he  pay  for  all  ? 
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9.  If  a  boy  has  9  apples,  and  gives  away  4,  how  many  will  he 
have  left  ? 

10.  If  4  boys  can  sit  on  i  seat,  how  many  can  sit  on  9  seats? 

B    PRIMARY. 

« 

I.   Notation.         7,647,402  2.  Addition.     186,452 

906,871  674,802 


916,832 

3.  Subtraction.  96,834,298  614,825 

S9.275.489  698,438 


4.  43,429x63=  5.  9,647X215  = 

6.   243,758-^4=  7.  961,834^5  = 

8.  A  lady  bought  a  dress  for  8  dollars,  a  shawl  for  9  dollars,  and 
a  parasol  for  2  dollars ;  how  many  dollars  did  she  pay  for  them  all  ? 

9.  There  were  14  yards  in  a  piece  of  merino,  and  a  lady  bought 
8  yards  for  a  dress  ;  how  many  yards  were  left  ? 

10.  What  will  8  bushels  of  potatoes  cost,  at  6  dimes  a  bushel? 

A  PRIMARY. 

I.  Addition.     506,212  2.  Subtraction.       304,562 

317,003  170.326 
204,600 

930,204  3.  Multiplication.    46,724 

843,020  302 


4.  Multiplication.   230,650  5-  9)9.254.671 

840 


6.   1,554.768^216  = 
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7.  Define  Multiplier  and  Multiplicand,  and  state  how  you  prove 
Division. 

8.  What  is  Notation?     Write  1873  ^^  Roman  characters. 

9.  If  a  man  earns  90  dollars  a  month,  and  spends  45  dollars  in 
the  same  time,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  save  900  dollars  from 
his  earnings? 

10.  How  many  bushels  of  oats,  at  45  cts.  a  bushel,  must  be  given 
for  1600  bushels  of  wheat,  at  75  cts.  a  bushel? 


D  GRAMMAR. 

1.  State  the  rule  for  Numeration,  and  the  names  of  the  first  five 
periods. 

2.  Divide  34,712  by  42  and  prove  your  work. 

3.  The  salary  of  a  clergyman  is  800  dollars  a  year,  and  his  yearly 
expenses  are  450  dollars  ;  if  he  be  worth  1350  dollars  now,  in  how 
many  years  will  he  be  worth  4500  dollars  ? 

4.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  231  and  273  ? 

5.  A  farmer  divides  his  farm  into  five  fields;  the  first  con- 
tains 267  acres,  the  second  40^^  acres,  the  third  Ki^  acres,  the  fourth 

12  '  ^  21  '  ■^  'J  ' 

593  acres,  and  the  fifth  62^  acres;  how  many  acres  in  the  farm? 

6.  A  tailor  had  24J  yds.  of  cloth,  from  which  he  cut  65  yds.;  how 
much  had  he  left  ? 

7.  What  is  the  value  of  2^  acres  of  land  at  465  dollars  per  acre? 

8.  If  8J  yds.  of  broadcloth  cost  293  dollars,  how  much  will  10^ 
yds.  cost? 

9.  I  bought  a  cask  containing  94^  gallons  at  ^1.372  per  gallon. 
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ij  of  it  leaked  out,  and  I  sold  the  remainder  for  ^1.50  a  gallon  ;  how- 
much  did  I  lose  by  the  transaction  ? 

'oil  _ 


10.  What  is  the  value  of — 


C    GRAMMAR. 


1 .  Define  an  abstract  number ;  a  concrete  number ;  a  compound 
number ;  also  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  the  least  common 
multiple. 

2.  A  can  shear  41  sheep  in  a  day,  B  ()t^,  and  C  54;  what  is  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  smallest  flock  that  would  furnish  exact  days' 
labor  for  each  of  them  shearing  alone  ? 

^.  Add  6+ 5 4- 613^ 
J  27  -  31  -  51  -  61 

4.  A  owned  ^  of  1235  acres  of  land,  and  sold  3  of  his  share ;  how 
many  acres  did  he  sell  ? 

5.  How  many  yards  of  cloth  4  of  a  yard  wide  are  equal  to  t2 
yards,  3  of  a  yard  wide  ? 

6.  Divide  one  ten -thousandth  by  one  ten-millionth. 

7.  Multiply  eighty-seven  ten-thousandths  by  three  hundred  fifty- 
two  hundred-thousandths. 

8.  My  sleeping-room  is  10  ft.  long,  9  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  high. 
If  I  breathe  10  cu.  ft.  of  air  in  one  minute,  in  how  long  a  time  will 
I  breathe  as  much  air  as  the  room  contains  ? 

9.  What  is  the  cost  of  73  lbs.  11  oz.  of  silver  at  6j  cts.  a  pwt.  ? 

10.  What  will  it  cost  to  plaster  a  ceiling  233  ft.  long,  and  17  ft. 
wide,  at  37J  cts.  per  square  yard  ? 

B  GRAMMAR. 

Same  as  A  Grade. 
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LANGUAGE 


D  PRIMARY. 


1 .  What  is  a  statement  ? 

2.  How  many  parts  has  a  statement  ? 

3.  Write  a  statement. 

4.  What  is  the  first  part  of  your  statement  ? 

5 .  What  is  the  second  part  ? 

6.  Supply  tlie  blanks  in  the  following  statement :     Beautiful 
flowers in  the . 


7.  Write  four  statements  about  a  dog. 

8.  Correct  the  following  statement :     '^  Tlie  birds  sing  sweet." 

9.  Write  a  statement  containing  the  words,  horse,  man,  street. 

10.  In  the  following  statement  substitute  other  words  for  those 
italicized  :     ''  The  little  boy  lost  his  new  book  to-day.''^ 

C    PRIMARY, 

1.  When  should  capital  letters  be  used  ? 

2.  What  is  a  name- word  ? 

3.  What  is  an  action-word  ? 

4.  Write  a  statement,  and  tell  all  you  can  about  it. 

5.  Write  five  quality-words  which  can  be  used  with  the  word  boy. 

6.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the   following  statement :  ^  Good al- 
ways   their . 

7.  Think  of  some  word  which  can  be  used  both  as  a  name-word 
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and  as  an  action-word,  and  write  two  statements,  the  first  containing 
it  as  a  name-word,  the  second,  as  an  action-word. 

8.  Write  a  statement  containing  the  words,  lesson,  hard,  school, 
day. 

9.  Write  six  statements  about  rain. 

10.  Describe  the  picture  on  i85tlx  page  of  the  Third  Reader. 

B    PRIMARY. 

1 .  What  is  an  inquiry  ?     A  command  ?     An  exclamation  ? 

2.  Write  two  statements,  two  inquiries,  two  commands,  and  two 
exclamations. 

3.  Change  the  inquiries  you  wrote,  into  commands,  and  the  com- 
mands into  inquiries. 

4.  Write  the  plural  of  child,  knife,  foot,  man,  tooth. 

5.  Write  the  feminine  of  boy,  king,  poet,  brother,  uncle. 

6.  Correct  the  following  statements:     "Has  the  horses  been 
fed  ?  "     ''  Oats  is  sowed  in  the  spring. ' ' 

7.  Write  a  statement  containing  the  words,  watch,  night,  street, 
black. 

8.  Correct  the  following  statements :     "  One  of  the  boys  were 
late  yesterday."      ''  Mary  had  her  lessons  very  good  to-day." 

9.  Analyze  the  following:      ''Three  black  sheep  lived  very  hap- 
pily in  a  large  field." 

^         ID.   Write  a  short  composition  about  snow. 

A    PRIMARY. 

I.  What  is  a  noan  ?    Write  three  common  and  three  proper  nouns. 
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2.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  number  of  a  noun  or  pronoun? 
Write  the  plural  of  half,  family,  ox,  mouse,  and  woman. 

3.  Write  the  feminine  of  gentleman,  son,  nephew,  he,  and  Mr. 

4.  Correct  the  following  sentences  : 
"  Me  and  him  went  down  town." 

"  She  gave  the  apples  to  him  and  I." 

' '  The  little  boy' s  mother  sent  him  to  school  with  two  large  boy. ' ' 

' '  I  seen  him  yesterday. ' ' 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  play  used  as  a  noun,  and 
another,  with  it  used  as  a  verb. 

6.  Write  the  following  sentence  correctly,  changing  the  subject 
to  the  plural :    "A  man  of  good  habits  generally  enjoys  good  health. ' ' 

7.  Write  a  sentence  with  the  verb  in  the  present  time,  and  re- 
write the  sentence  changing  the  verb  to  past  time, 

8.  State  how  many  sentences  you  think  there  are  in  the  following 
paragraph  ;  also  what  kind  of  a  sentence  each  one  is. 

''Come,  my  boys,  I  have  a  new  play  for  you.  I  will  be  the 
founder  of  a  colony ;  and  you  shall  be  people  of  different  trades 
and  professions,  coming  to  offer  yourselves  to  go  with  me.  What 
are  you,  Arthur?  " 

9.  Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  tell  what  part  of  speech 
each  word  is:  ''A  fisherman's  boat  carried  the  passengers  to  a 
small  island."  y 

10.  Write  a  description  of  some  plant  or  animal  with  which  you 
are  acquainted. 

D  GRAMMAR. 

I.  How  many  kinds  of  sentences  are  there?  Define  and  give  an 
example  of  each. 
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2.  How  is  the  plural  of  nouns  usually  formed? 

3.  Write  the  plural  of  sheep,  loaf,  chimney,  potato,  me. 

4.  Write  the  possessive  case  of  boy,  lady,  gentleman,  soldier, 
and  fox. 

5.  Correct :     ^^  We  saw  three  deers  in  the  field." 

"  Mens  and  boys  hats  for  sale  here." 
"  I  seen  him  when  he  done  it." 
"She  promised  him  and  I  some  peaches." 
'^  There's  only  two  or  three  of  us  here." 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  words  which  tell  what  kind, 
when,  and  where. 

7.  Write  the  following  sentence  so  that  what  is  now  the  object, 
shall  be  the  subject :      "A  little  boy  found  this  book." 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  verb  go,  in  present  time; 
also  one  containing  the  verb  bring,  in  future  time. 

9.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  and  parse  all  the  words : 
"  Down  fell  the  whole  shelf  of  china  with  a  terrible  crash." 

10.  ''The  indolent  \m.y  well  bear  with  poverty,  while  the  ability 
to  gain  sustenance  remains.  The  individual  who  has  but  his  own 
wants  to  supply,  may  suffer  with  fortitude  the  winter  of  want ;  his 
affections  are  not  wounded,  his  heart  not  wrung.  The  most  desolate 
in  populous  cities  may  hope,  for  Charity  has  not  quite  closed  her 
hand  and  heart,  and  shut  her  eyes  on  Misery." 

Rewrite  the  above  paragraph,  substituting  other  words  for  those 
italicized. 

C    GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  why  are  they 
so  called  ? 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  modifier  of  the  subject  telling 
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how  many,  and  two  of  the  predicate,  one  telling  when,  and  the 
other  where. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  following  sentences  ? 

"John  rides  that  wild  horse." 

''  Does  John  ride  that  wild  horse  ?  " 

''John,  ride  that  wild  horse." 

4.  Rewrite  the  following  sentence  so  that  "squirrels"  shall  be 
the  subject;  also  name  the  case  of  the  nouns.  "  John  shot  some 
squirrels  in  my  father's  field." 

5.  Name  the  person  of  each  of  the  following  words  :  them,  I,  his, 
you,  me. 

6.  Write  the  possessive  case,  singular  and  plural,  of  each  of  the 
following  words :   soldier,  child,  I,  box,  lady. 

7.  Parse  the  word  "black"  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

"  I  have  a  black  horse." 

"Black  your  boots  before  you  come  to  school." 

"  Mary's  dress  is  black." 

"  Can  you  spell  black." 

"  Mr.  Black  keeps  a  store." 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  present  tense,  and 
then  rewrite  it,  making  the  verb  in  the  past  tense. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences : 

"  Can  you  learn  me  to  write?" 

"  He  had  broke  the  ice." 

"  I  always  learns  my  lessons  before  I  go  to  school." 

"  Is  this  book  your'n  ?  ' ' 

10.  Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the  words  itali- 
cized :  "  On  the  grassy  bank,  stood  a  tall,  waving  ash,  sound  to  the 
very  corey 

B    GRAMMAR. 

Same  as  A  Grade. 


I 
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READING. 

D  PRIMARY. 

• 

2d  Reader — 58th  page. 

1.  In  what  season  of  the  year  was  this  walk  taken  ? 

2.  6th  paragraph — What  is  meant  by  "  on  the  wing  "  ? 

3.  Name  five  other  things  that  are  sometimes  "  on  the  wing". 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "  soars  "  ? 

5.  8th  paragraph  —  What  is  the  shape  of  dew-drops? 

6.  Of  what  are  dew-drops  made  ? 

7.  Name  five  other  things  that  sparkle. 

8.  Why  would  you  get  your  feet  wet  if  you  went  off  the  gravel 
walk  ? 

9.  What  did  the  children  see  on  their  way  to  their  aunt's  house? 

10.  Who  made  the  sun,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  grass? 

C  PRIMARY. 

3d  Reader — 67th  page. 

1.  What  kind  of  a  boy  was  Robert? 

2.  What  kind  of  a  boy  was  Henry? 

3.  Which  do  you  like  best,  and  why? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "  struggled  "  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  ''  in  vain  "  ? 

6.  How  did  Henry  show  true  courage? 

7.  How  did  Robert  feel  towards  Henry  afterwards? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  ''  being  ashamed  "  ? 
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9.  In  the  sentence  ''  Never  be  afraid  to  do  good,  but  always  fear 
to  do  evil",  change  the  words  "good"  and  "evil",  to  others 
having  the  same  meaning. 

10.  What  have  you  learned  from  the  lessen? 

A    AND    B    PRIMARY. 

4th  Reader —  79th  page. 

1.  I st  paragraph — What  is  knowledge ? 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  "excellent"? 

3.  Change  the  sentence  "Knowledge  is  an  excellent  thing", 
using  other  words  instead  of  "  knowledge  "  and  "excellent  ". 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "repeated",  and  why  is  it 
used  instead  of  "  said  ' '  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  "  the  world  "? 

6.  2d  paragraph — What  is  meant  by  the  expression  "looking 
gravely ' '  ? 

7.  What  was  it  that  the  little  man  could  not  understand? 

8.  3d  paragraph — What  is  meant  by  "  thus  he  went  on  "  ? 

9.  What  is  a  fertile  field? 

10.  Change  the  following  into  prose  : 

"  Thus  plain,  plodding  people,  we  often  shall  fmd. 
Will  leave  hasty,  confident  people  behind  : 
Like  the  tortoise  and  hare,  though  together  they  start. 
We'll  soon  clearly  see  they  are  widely  apart." 

GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

5th  Reader — 72d  page. 
I.   I  St  paragraph  —  Define  "  artlessness  "  and  "prattle". 


I 
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2.  Rewrite  the  first  sentence,  substituting  other  words  of  similar 
meaning  in  place  of  the  words  "endeavoring",  ''dissipate",  and 
' '  gloom  ' ' . 

3.  2d  paragraph — What  is  meant  by  "  human  comprehension  "  ? 

4.  Rewrite  the  first  sentence,  substituting  other  words  of  similar 
meaning  in  place  of  the  words  "  means  "  and  "  exhausted  ". 

.  5.  Define  "puny"  and  "mansion", 

6.  What  would  have  been  a  better  term  than  "mansion",  and 
why? 

7.  3d  paragraph — What  is  meant  by  "forlorn",  "desolate", 
and  "state"? 

8.  Is  there  anything  in  this  piece  to  lead  you  to  think  that  the 
widow  was  a  charitable  woman  ?     If  so,  what  ? 

9.  Why  may  the  indolent  well  bear  with  poverty  while  the  ability 
to  gain  sustenance  remains  ? 

10.  Why  may  the  individual,  who  has  but  his  own  wants  to  sup- 
ply, suffer  with  fortitude  the  "winter  of  want"  ?  Does  the  "winter  of 
want ' '  ever  come  in  July  ? 


\ 


MUSI  C. 

E  PRIMARY. 

1.  Draw  the  staff. 

2.  Place  the  letters  upon  the  staff. 

3.  Read  the  pitch  and  numerical  names  of  the  notes  on  any  of 
the  first  five  pages  of  Chart  No.  i. 

4.  Tell  what  you  know  about  notes,  bars,  and  the  double  bar. 

5.  Copy  the  different  kinds  of  notes  upon  your  slate. 
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D  PRIMARY. 

1.  Questions  upon  the  numerical,  syllabic,  and  pitch  names  of  the 
notes  on  any  of  the  first  ten  pages  of  Chart  No.  i. 

2.  What  is  a  note? 

3.  What  is  a  rest? 

4.  Read  the  scale  names. 

5.  Name  the  properties  of  tones. 

6.  Tell  what  you  know  about  a  bar. 

7.  Tell  what  you  know  about  a  double  bar. 

8.  Copy  the  different  kinds  of  notes  upon  your  slate. 

9.  What  do  the  letters/,  and/  mean? 

10.  What  does  inf.  mean? 

C  PRIMARY. 

Chart  No.  i,  page  11. 

1 .  Name  some  of  the  first  signs  on  the  staff. 

2.  How  many  beats  in  a  measure  ? 

3.  How  many  beats  has  the  fourth  note  ? 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  first  rest  ? 

5.  Draw  a  staff  and  letter  it. 

6.  What  is  a  note  ? 

7.  What  is  a  rest? 

8.  Copy  the  different  kinds  of  notes  upon  your  slate. 

9.  Name  the  properties  of  tones. 

10.  What  do /.  and /.  mean  ? 
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B  PRIMARY. 

Chart  No.  i,  page  13. 

1.  In  what  kind  of  measure  is  this  exercise  written? 

2.  In  what  scale? 

3.  How  many  beats  has  the  last  note? 

4.  State  the  names  and  uses  of  the  follow-     /Tv  I        ^T^i 
ing  characters  :                                                                 —-A-^~  —0—0— 

5.  What  kind  of  notes  are  in  the  first  measure  ? 

6.  State  the  names  and  uses  of  the  following  characters :  :fj=    \) 

7.  Write  the  letters  of  the  staff. 

8.  Write  the  syllabic  names  of  the  notes. 

9.  What  effect  has  a  dot  after  a  note  ? 

ID.     Draw  a  staff  and   arrange    the   following   numbers   in  the 
scale  of  C  :       1,  3,  4,  2,  5,  2,  4,  3,  6,  7,  5,  4,  2,  1. 

A  PRIMARY. 

Chart  No.  i. — ''Awake  from  Sleep." 

1.  In  what  scale  is  this  exercise  written? 

2.  In  what  kind  of  measure  ? 

3.  How  many  beats  in  a  measure  ? 

4.  Which  beat  has  the  first  note  ? 

5.  What  kind  of  rests  in  this  exercise  ? 

6.  Write  the  pitch  names  of  the  notes  in  the  first  line. 

7.  Write  the  syllabic  names  of  the  notes  in  the  first  line. 

8.  How  do  notes  show  the  length  and  pitch  of  tones  ? 
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9.  Divide  into  measures  the  following  : 

a   I  rr-ij  rr-i  I  I  I 

10.  Draw  a  staff  and  write  the  scales  of  C  and  G. 

C  AND  D  GRAMMAR. 

Chart  No.  3. — ''Autumn  Song." 

1.  In  what  scale  is  this  exercise  written? 

2.  In  what  kind  of  measure  ? 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  the  sixth  and  the  ninth  notes  ? 

4.  What  is  the  interval  between  the  last  two  notes  in  the  first  line  ? 

5.  Define  the  terms,  rhythmics,  melodies,  and  dynamics. 

6.  Write  the  syllabic  names  of  the  notes  in  the  first  line. 

7.  Write  the  pitch  names  of  the  notes  in  the  second  line. 

8.  What  is  the  use  of  the  expressions,  Cres.,  Dhn.^  Rit.,  ff.,  pp.} 

9.  Draw  a  staff  and  write  the  scale  of  D,  triple  measure. 

10.  Write  the  different  notes  with  their  corresponding  rests. 

A  AND  B  GRAMMAR. 

Chart  No.  3.—"  Evening  Song." 

1.  In  what  kind  of  measure  is  this  exercise  written? 

2.  In  what  scale  ? 

3.  State  the  names  and  uses  of  the  following  signs ;  ir=-  «=CC 

4.  Divide  into  measures  the  following  : 

1  mmi  J  ;;j  nmn 
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5.  State  the  use  of  the  expressions,  Ritard,  Diminuendo,  Allegro, 
Allegretto,  and  Andante. 

6.  Write  the  pitch  names  of  the  notes  of  the  soprano  of  the 
first  line, 

7.  What  one  note  might  have  been  used  in  the  last  measure? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  in  pitch  between  the  first  two  notes  of 
the  second  line  ? 

9.  Write  in  notes  upon  a  staff,  having  the  signature,  ?J,  quad- 
ruple measure,  the  following  :  Do,  Re,  Mi  \  Re,  Mi,  Re,  Do  \  Fa, 
Sol  I  Sol,  La,  Sol,  Mi  \  Sol,  La,  Si,  Do\\ 

10.  How  many  beats  have  the  first  and  second  notes  ^ 


GEOGRAPHY. 


B  PRIMARY. 


b 


1.  What  is  a  cape  ?     An  island  ?    A  mountain  ?     An  ocean  ?    A 
river  ? 

2.  Bound  the  United  States.     How  many  States  are  there  ? 

3.  Locate  the  capital  cities  of  the  Eastern  States. 

4.  Describe  the  Hudson  River. 

5.  What  two  rivers  empty  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  from  the  west? 

6.  Bound  Indiana.     Name  its  capital,  and  largest  three  cities. 

7.  What  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  ? 

8.  What  lakes   are   between   British  America   and   the  United 
States  ? 

9.'  What  river  is  the  outlet  of  these  lakes? 

10.  What  mountains  are  in  the  Eastern  States? 
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A  PRIMARY. 

1.  Name  the  natural  divisions  of  water,  and  define  each. 

2.  Which  is  the  longest  river  in  North  America?     Describe  it. 

3.  Locate   five    capes    of  North    America,   and    five    of    South 
America. 

4.  Which  of  the  Southern  States  border 'on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  which  have  no  sea-coast  ? 

5.  What  three  seas  are  east  of  Asia? 

6.  What  strait  separates  England  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  ? 

7.  Describe  the  mountains  of  South  America. 

8.  Describe  the  Rhine  River. 

9.  What  three  peninsulas  in  the  southern  part  of  Asia? 

10.  To  which  of  the  United  States  would  it  be  best  for  a  company 
of  emigrants  to  go  if  they  wished  to  raise  wheat  and  corn  ? 

D  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  channel,  peninsula,  isthmus,  sea,  and  mouth  of  a  river. 

2.  What  is  the  capital  of  a  country? 

3.  Name  ten  countries  of  Europe  with  their  capitals. 

4.  What  lakes  are  in  British  America  ? 

5.  Bound  Uruguay.     Describe  the  Orinoco  River. 

6.  Locate  the  Black  Sea,  Liberia,  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  Cape 
Barrow,  and  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

7.  Mention  five  of  the  most  celebrated  productions  or  manufac- 
tures of  Asia. 

8.  Locate   Philadelphia,    New    Orleans,    Lowell,    Toledo,    and 
Omaha. 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  Lidiana,  locating  three  important  cities. 
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10.  For  what  is  Switzerland  noted?     Which  of  the  United  States 
is  called  the  "  Switzerland  of  America",  and  why? 

C  GRAMMAR. 

•     I.   What  is  the  length  of  the  earth's  diameter  ? 

What  is  the  length  of  the  earth's  circumference  ? 
What  is  a  city  j  a  promontory ;  a  state  ? 

2.  Name  five  circumstances  that  would  affect  the  climate 'of  a 
country. 

3.  Name  five  products  of  plants  in  tropical  countries.     Name  the 
countries  in  which  coal  is  most  abundant. 

4.  What  states  of  South  America  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 

5.  Describe  two  noted  mountain  ranges  of  southern  Europe. 

6.  Locate  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  Isle  of  Corsica, 
Strait  of  Magellan,  and  Bay  of  Biscay. 

7.  Bound  Missouri.      Describe  the  Mississippi  River,  and  name 
the  states  that  border  on  it. 

8.  What  separates  Madagascar  from  Africa? 

9.  Locate  five  seas  and  five  cities  of  Asia. 

10.  Describe  one  river  in  Maine,  one  in  Russia,  one  in  British 
America,  one  in  California,  and  one  in  Africa. 


SPELLING. 


E    PRIMARY. 


1.  White,  4.   Chair, 

2.  House,  5.  Knife, 

3.  Small,  6.  Jump, 
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7.  Bird, 

8.  Grass, 

9.  Frank, 

10.  Mouse, 

11.  Noise, 

12.  Mother, 

13.  Pretty, 

14.  Apple, 

15.  Kitten, 


1.  Flowers, 

2.  Bonnet, 

3.  Quarrel, 

4.  Afraid, 

5.  Lazy, 

6.  Money, 

7.  Children, 

8.  Branch, 

9.  Heaven, 

10.  Whisper, 

11.  Gladness, 

12.  Broken, 


25.   Ground. 


D    PRIMARY. 


16.  Coming, 

17.  Chickens, 

18.  Teacher, 

19.  Barn, 

20.  Pleasant, 

2 1 .  Garden, 
^2.  Country, 

23.  Would, 

24.  Eggs, 


13.  Chimney, 

14.  Honest, 
1.5.   Beautiful, 

16.  Piece, 

17.  Squirrel, 

18.  Water, 

19.  Scholar, 

20.  Danger, 

21.  Carries, 

22.  Busy, 

23.  Woman, 

24.  Catch, 


25.   Rejoice. 


C    PRIMARY. 


1.  *Parcel, 

2.  Writing, 

3.  Guide, 

4.  Thirsty, 

5.  Valley, 


6.  Cottage, 

7.  Captain, 

8.  Guards, 

9.  Carriage, 
10.  Quickly, 
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II.   Perfect, 

18. 

Believe, 

12.   Friend, 

19. 

Advice, 

13.   Family, 

20. 

Company, 

14.  Tongue, 

21. 

Remember. 

15.   Perhaps, 

22. 

Neighbor, 

16.  Animals, 

23. 

Promise, 

17.  Difference, 

25.  Honey. 

24. 

Orchard, 

I.  Duel, 

B  PRIMARY. 

13- 

Canal, 

2.   Clumsy, 

14. 

Decide, 

3.   Grocer, 

^5: 

Solid, 

4.  Planet, 

16. 

Polite, 

5.   Giant, 

17. 

Desolate, 

6.   Precede, 

18. 

Digit, 

7.  Rinse, 

19. 

Pilgrim, 

8.  Girdle, 

20. 

Pity, 

9.  Ruffle, 

21. 

Transact, 

10.   Hesitate, 

22. 

Profuse, 

II.   Cabbage, 

23- 

Resume, 

12.  System, 

25.  Faculty. 

24. 

Temperate, 

I.   Climate, 

A  PRIMARY. 

II. 

Celebrate, 

2.  Chapel, 

12. 

Tobacco, 

3.  Tassel, 

13- 

Tuesday, 

4.   Cunning, 

14. 

Inhabit, 

5.   Horizon, 

15- 

Rescue, 

6.  Anchor, 

16. 

Niece, 

7.  Silence, 

17- 

Realm, 

8.   Furlong, 

18. 

Tennessee, 

9.   Curtain, 

19. 

Crayon, 

10.  Excel, 

20. 

Melon, 
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21. 

Erase, 

23- 

Citizen, 

22. 

Excellent, 

25.  Knit. 

24. 

Rogue, 

I. 

Tragic, 

D  GRAMMAR. 

13- 

Monarch, 

2. 

Hesitate, 

14. 

Echo, 

3- 

Rummage, 

15- 

Conquer, 

4- 

Innocent, 

16. 

Furlough, 

5- 

Scuffle, 

17- 

Firkin, 

6. 

License, 

18. 

Cupola, 

7- 

Voyage, 

19. 

Majestic, 

8. 

Bruise, 

20. 

Nervous, 

9- 

Separate, 

. 

21. 

Camphor, 

lO. 

Explicit, 

22. 

Girdle, 

II. 

Source, 

23- 

Salad, 

12. 

Opaque, 

25.   Scythe. 

24. 

Resent, 

I. 

Credulous, 

C    GRAMMAR. 

13- 

Piazza, 

2. 

Discipline, 

14. 

Acknowledge, 

3- 

Suicide, 

15- 

Gymnastic, 

4- 

Adjective, 

16. 

Obedient, 

5- 

Sensible, 

17- 

Interview, 

6. 

Rheumatism 

•• 

18. 

Asylum, 

7- 

Tomato, 

19. 

Museum, 

8. 

Difference, 

20. 

Jubilee, 

9- 

Dialogue, 

21. 

Several, 

lO. 

Sovereign, 

22. 

Serenade, 

II. 

Architect, 

23- 

Chariot, 

12. 

Jealousy, 

25.   Saturday. 

E  GRAMMAR. 

24. 

Multiple, 

Same  as  A  Grade. 
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QUE  STIONS 

SUBxMITTED  TO  THE  A  GRAMMAR  GRADE  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


SPELLING. 

1.  Burlesque. 

2.  Expanse, 

3.  Pyramid, 

4.  Luncheon, 

5.  Asparagus, 

6.  Avenue, 

7.  Forcible, 

8.  Venison, 

9.  Italicize, 

10.  Thermometer, 

11.  Certificate, 

12.  Beauteous, 

25.   Epitaph. 


13.  Financier, 

14.  Character, 

15.  Engineer, 

16.  Milliner, 

17.  Necessary, 

18.  Peaceable, 

19.  Reverie, 

20.  Icicle, 

21.  Library, 

22.  Presence, 

23.  Hyacinth, 

24.  Ancestor, 


UNITED    STATES    HISTORY. 


1 .  What  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  continent  ? 

2.  What  four  nations  sent  exploring  expeditions  to  this  continent? 

3.  What  is  the  oldest  European  settlement  in  America? 

4.  What  are  the  two  most  important  events  which  occurred  in 
America  in  1620? 

5.  What  was  the    origin,   and  what  were  the  most   important 
results  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  ? 

6.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  state  some 
of  its  important  results. 
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7.  Who  were  the  commanders  of  the  opposing  forces  at  the  bat- 
tle of  "  Bunker  Hill' '  ? 

8.  When,  where,  and  by  what  body  was  Independence  declared  ? 

9.  Name  five  important  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

10.  Who  was  king  of  Great  Britain  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  what  was  his  character  ? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  spinal  column. 

2.  What  causes  the  contraction  of  the  muscles? 

3.  How  is  the  food  converted  into  blood? 

4.  Name  the  circulatory  organs. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  arteries  and  veins? 

6.  What  means  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  teeth,  and  what 
are  the  chief  causes  of  their  decay  ? 

7.  What  causes  the  dark  color  of  the  blood,  and  how  is  the  blood 
purified  ? 

8.  Describe  the  larynx,  and  tell  how  the  sound  of  the  voice  is 
produced. 

9.  Of  what  is  the  nervous  system  composed? 

10.  State  five  of  the  most  important  laws  for  the  preservation  of. 
health. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  co-efficient,  exponent,  residual,  equation,  and  root. 

2.  Write  the  rule  for  multiplication  of  monomials. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  apparent  and  the  real  sign 
of  a  fraction? 
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4.  What  is  the  value  of  3m  — ^z-y-  (2z-y- 3m)  ? 

5.  Multiply  x3  —  3x  +3X-9byx,+  3. 

6.  Expand  (i  — c"i)  (i  -f  c"^). 

7.  Divide  2x2  +  yxy  +  6y2  by  x  -f  ■  y. 

8.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  o{\62?-<z'^  and  T6a^-8ac+c2. 

9.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  (a^-x^),  4  (a-x),  and 
(a  +  x). 

10.  Reduce  -— to  its  lowest  terms. 

3  (a  +  x) 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  gentleman  having  271^  acres  of  land,  sold  ^  of  it,  and  gave  3 
of  it  to  his  son;  what  was  the  value  of  the  remainder,  at  ^57^  per 
acre? 

2.  If  ^7^  will  buy  3^  cords  of  wood,  how  many  cords  can  be 
bought  for  $\ol'^ 

3.  Write  the  rules  for  pointing  off  in  multiplication  and  division 
of  decimals. 

4.  A  person  sold  two  farms  for  ^1890  each;  for  one  he  received 
25  per  cent,  more  than  its  true  value,  and  for  the  other  25  per  cent, 
less  than  its  true  value ;  did  he  gain  or  lose  by  the  sale,  and  how 
much  ? 

5.  Remitted  $603.75  to  my  agent  in  New  York,  for  the  purchase 
of  merchandise,  agent's  commission  being  5  per  cent. ;  what  amount 
of  broadcloth  at  $5  per  yard  should  I  receive? 

6.  A  man  builds  a  block  of  stores  at  a  cost  of  $21640,  and  re- 
ceives for  them  an  annual  rent  of  $2596.80;  what  per  cent,  does  he 
receive  on  the  investment  ? 

7.  What  is  the  compound  interest  of  $250  for  2  years,  payable 
semi-annually,  at  6  per  cent.  ? 
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8.  What  is  the  discount,  and  what  the  proceeds,  of  a  note  for 
^450,  at  60  days,  discounted  at  a  bank  at  6  per  cent.? 

9.  Two  merchants  formed  a  partnership  for  18  months.  A  at 
first  put  in  ^1000,  and  at  the  end  of  8  months  he  put  in  ^600  more; 
B  at  first  put  in  ^1500,  but  at  the  end  of  4  months  he  drew  out 
^300 ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  they  found  they  had  gained 
^1394.64;  how  much  was  each  man's  share  of  the  gain? 

10.  The  top  of  a  castle  is  45  yards  high,  and  the  castle  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  60  yards  wide,  required  the .  length  of  a  rope 
that  will  reach  from  the  outside  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  castle. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  analysis  in  grammar,  and  what  is 
the  use  of  learning  to  analyze  ? 

2.  Select  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  the  following  sentences  : 

''  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him." 
''  Tell  me  what  truth  is." 

3.  Change  the  following  sentence  so  that  the  pronoun  shall  be  in 
the  second  person :   "John  told  James  that  his  horse  had  run  away." 

4.  Correct  the  following  sentences  : 
"  Do  you  use  Webster  or  Worcester's  Dictionary?" 
''  I  visited  Ball's  and  Black's  store." 
''  No  pains  nor  costs  were  spared  to  make  it  grand."  % 
''  I  cannot  remember  who  I  lent  the  book  to." 
''  'Reveries  of  a  Bachelor'  were  written  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell." 

5.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  sit,  set, 
raise,  rise,  shoe. 

6.  Rewrite  the  following  sentence  so  that  the  verb  shall  be  in  the 
passive  voice  :    "I  saw  him." 
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7.  Parse  "  what  "  in  the  following  sentences  : 

"  Take  what  suits  you. " 
'^  What  do  you  see  ?  " 
''What  man  but  enters,  dies." 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  past  perfect,  indica- 
tive ;  another  with  the  same  verb  in  the  past,  subjunctive ;  and  an- 
other with  the  same  verb  in  the  imperative  mode. 

9.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  : 

"  On  the  sands  of  life 
Sorrow  trips  heavily,  and  leaves  a  print, 
Time  cannot  wash  away  ;  wJ die  Joy  trips  by 
With  steps  so  light  and  soft,  tliat  the  next  wave 
Wears  his  faint  footfall  out." 

ID.  Parse  the  words  italicized  in  the  previous  sentence. 


QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

•  ANABASIS. 

1.  Translate  8th  Section,  Chapter  I.,  Book  I. 
Parse  doOr^vat  and  give  the  principal  parts  of  apyeiv. 

2.  Translate  nth  Section,  Chapter  II.,  Book  I. 
Parse  otrjs.     Decline  !J.-qvu>v. 

3.  Translate  12th  Section,  Chapter  III.,  Book  I. 
How  are  adjectives  compared  ?     Parse  nq. 

4.  Translate  9th  Section,  Chapter  IV.,  Book  I. 
Parse  rabra  and  el-rcev. 
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5.  Translate  5th  Section,  Chapter  V.,  Book  I. 
Parse  IluXaq. 

6.  Translate  7th  Section,  Chapter  VL,  Book  I. 
Parse  iXdcbv  and  write  the  demonstrative  pronouns, 

7.  Translate  13th  Section,  Chapter  VII.,  Book  I. 

8.  Translate  8th  and  9th  Sections,  Chapter  VIII.,  Book  I. 
Compare  kyyuTspov.     Parse  edvrj  and  l-Kitslq. 

9.  Translate  23d  Section,  Chapter  IX.,  Book  I. 
Parse  iziiir.ot  ztq,  xiXJiirjOr^vat,  and  iaorou. 

10.  Translate  17th  Section,  Chapter  X.,  Book  I. 
Parse  ayocvro  and  artlotev. 

CICERO. 

1.  Translate  from  Miita  jam  to  Dixi  ego  in  Section  3d,  Oration  I. 

2.  Parse  istam,  mihi,  and  hue.  What  were  the  divisions  of  the 
Roman  calendar?  Reduce  dates  in  the  text  to  our  calendar.  Parse 
meministi  and  dies. 

3.  Translate  from  sed  si qtds  to  the  end  of  Section  nth,  Oration  I. 

4.  Parse  i?ividiae,  pertiuiesce7ida,  te,  and  sed.  What  does  the  use 
of  j-^^  indicate? 

5.  Translate  from  Hie  ego  vehemens,  to  In  exsilium  in  Section  6th, 
Oration  II. 

6.  Parse  Hie,  the  first  word,  and  fuisset.  Why  \sfuisset  subjunc- 
tive ?     Parse  ei  and  praemissam  esse. 

7.  Translate  from  Quod  si  jam  to  Tertitim  genus  in  Section  9th, 
Oration  II. 

8.  Parse  Quod,  iili,  and  se futuros.  Of  what  is  ////  the  subject? 
What  is  the  gender  of  quae  ? 
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9.  Translate  from  videor  enim  mihi  to  Etenim  quaere  in  Section 
6th,  Oration  IV, 

10.  What  rhetorical  figure  is  used  in  the  text?  Parse  the  second 
mihi  and  baccha7itis.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  perhorresco  ? 
What  kind  of  a  verb  is  it  ? 


VIRGIL. 

1.  Translate  from  the  70th  to  the  84th  line,  Book  I.  Scan  the 
75th  line  and  parse  epulis  in  the  79th  line. 

2.  Translate  from  the  213th  to  the  226th  line,  Book  I.  Parse 
coeli  in  the  225th  line  and  tell  for  what  the  caesural  pause  is  used. 

3.  Translate  from  the  61 6th  to  the  630th  line,  inclusive.  Book  I. 
Parse  memini  in  619th  line,  and  laude  in  625th  line.  What  i&  the 
rule  for  the  gender  of  laude  ? 

4.  Translate  from  the  369th  to  the  383d  line,  inclusive.  Book  II. 
Parse  visu  in  382d  line.  How  do  you  get  cotnpellat,  372d  line,  from 
con  and  pello  ? 

5.  Translate  from  6oist  to  the  614th  line,  inclusive.  Book  II. 
How  do  you  derive  eripiam,  606th  line,  from  ex  and  rapio  ?  What 
are  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  forming  compound  words  in  Latin  ? 

6.  Translate  from  the  664th  to  the  678th  line,  inclusive.  Book  II. 
VdiXSQ  periturus  in  the  675th  line  and  briefly  analyze  Book  II. 

7.  Translate  from  the  30th  to  the  46th  line,  inclusive.  Book  III. 
Parse  sepulto  in  41st  line,  and  increvit,  in  the  46th  line. 

8.  Translate  from  the  582d  to  the  595th  line,  inclusive.  Book  III. 
Parse  miser anda  and  viri  in  the  591st  line,  and  tell  how  z;/>  differs 
from  homo. 

9.  Translate  from  the  23d  to  the  39th  line,  inclusive,  Book  IV. 
Compare  Dives,  38th  line. 
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lo.  Translate  from  the  695th  line  to  the  end  of  Book  IV.  .  Parse 
diem  in  the  697th  line,  and  give  the  rule  for  its  gender.  Decline 
dextra  in  the  704th  line. 

C^SAR. 

1.  Chapter  XIII.,  Book  I.,  translate  from  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  to  Quod  improviso  and  i^d.x^Q  faciendum,  feceret,  voluisset,  and 
veteris. 

2.  Chapter  XVII.,  Book  I.,  translate  from  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  to  Ab  iisdem.  Parse  valcat,  possinf,  praeferre,  and  super- 
aver  int. 

3.  Chapter  XV.,  Book  I.,  translate  the  chapter  and  parse  eastra, 
jniilium,  and  loco. 

4.  Chapter  XIX.,  Book  I.,  translate  horn. Itaque pritisquam  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.     Parse  sint  dicta,  quisque,  dJidi  Jubeat. 

5.  Chapter  XX.,  Book  I.,  translate  from  Dumnorigem  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Parse  intelligat,  Divitiaco,  and  the  se  immediately 
preceding  Divitiaco. 

6.  Chapter  XXV.,  Book  I.,  translate  from  Capto  monte  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.     Parse  pracsidio,  prima,  and  acies. 

7.  Chapter  XXVIL,  Book  I.,  translate  from  Dum  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.     V:M'iQ  7?iillia,  perter7'iti,  2cndfuga7n. 

» 

8.  Chapter  XXVIII.,  Book  L,  translate  from  the  beginning  of  the 

chapter  to  Id  ea.     Parse  sibi,  domi,  and  Allobrogibus. 

9.  Chapter  XXX.,  Book  I.,  translate  from  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  to  Petierunt.     Parse  gratulatum,  bello,  and  imperio. 

10.  Chapter  XXXIL,  Book  I.,  translate  from  Quum  ab  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.     Parse  Hoc,  auderent,  and  essent perferendi. 
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INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  How  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter?  What 
are  acquired  perceptions  ?  What  is  a  concept  ?  Describe  the  pro- 
cess by  which  concepts  are  formed. 

2.  Define  consciousness,  attention,  and  reflection. 

3.  What  is  abstraction?  Name  the  four  steps  by  which  we  as- 
cend from  percepts  to  the  general  notion,  or  concept.  What  is 
the  difference  between  a  concept  and  a  percept?  Between  an  ab- 
stract concept  and  a  concrete  concept  ? 

4.  In  what  respect  does  the  concept  '^' horse"  differ  from  the 
percept  ''this  horse"?  Which  of  the  two  possesses  the  greater 
intension  ?  The  greater  extension  ?  In  what  respect  does  the  con- 
cept ''horse"  differ  from  the  concept  "liberty"?  What  kind  of 
a  concept  is  that  which  can  be  affirmed  of  a  possible  object  of  intui- 
tion ?     What  is  intuition  ? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  original  suggestion?  How  do  you  de- 
rive your  ideas  of  space,  time,  and  number  ? 

6.  Describe  the  nature  of  memory.  How  may  the  memory  be 
improved  ? 

7.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  we  proceed  in  reasoning,  and 
name  the  different  kinds  of  certainty  at  which  we  arrive  by  reasoning. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  induction  and  deduction? 
Which  method  is  used  in  imparting  truth  ? 

9.  Demonstrate  the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's 
Elements  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  induction  as  Pythagoras  is  sup- 
posed to  have  demonstrated  it;  secondly,  by  deduction  as  you 
would  demonstrate  it  in  your  geometry  class. 

10.  Define  imagination.  How  does  the  product  of  abstraction 
differ  from  the  product  of  the  imagination  ?  Is  the  product  of  the 
imagination  individual  or  general  ?  What  is  the  difference  between 
poetical  and  philosophical  imagination  ? 
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MORAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  What  is  a  moral  action?  In  what  part  of  an  action  do  we 
discover  its  moral  quality?  Prove  that  there  is  a  conscience.  What 
is  the  authority  of  conscience  ? 

2.  W^hat  is  the  limit  of  moral  obligation?  Within  what  limits  is 
the  gratification  of  desire  admissible  ?  Show  that  conscience  is  im- 
perfect.    Show  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  additional  moral  light. 

3.  What  is  natural  religion?  How  can  we  learn  our  duty  from 
the  light  of  nature? 

4.  What  are  the  defects  of  the  system  of  natural  religion  ?  Why 
is  there  a  necessity  for  revealed  religion  ? 

5.  What  relation  does  natural  religion  bear  to  revealed  religion  ?  In 
what  manner  can  we  ascertain  our  duty  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

6.  On  what  is  the  right  of  property  founded  ?  In  what  ways  may 
the  right  of  property  be  violated  by  the  individual  ? 

7.  What  does  the  law  of  veracity  forbid?  Is  there  any  necessity 
for  such  a  law  ? 

8.  What  is  a  promise  ?  When  are  promises  not  binding  ?  What 
is  a  contract  ?     When  is  a  contract  not  binding  ? 

9.  What  is  civil  society?  What  are  the  parts  of  a  government? 
What  form  of  government  is  preferable  ? 

10.  On  what  right  is  personal  liberty  founded?  Can  slavery  be 
justified  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  Scriptures?  Is  a  state  of 
slavery  favorable  to  the  physical  prosperity  of  a  country  ? 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

I.  What  traces  have  the  Ancient  Britons,  Romans,  and  Danes  left 
upon  the  English  language  ?     What  great  change  took  place  in  the 
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Norman  and  Saxon  languages,  when  they  united  to  form  the  En- 
glish? How  can  you  distinguish  the  Norman  element  of  our  lan- 
guage from  the  Saxon  element  ?  Which  element  is  used  chiefly  by 
Bunyan,  by  Shakespeare,  and  by  the  translators  of  the  Bible  ? 

2.  Name  all  the  English  writers  of  prominence  before  Shakes- 
peare, describing  briefly  the  masterpiece  of  each  writer. 

3.  Name  the  chief  works  of  Massinger,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  of  Ben  Jonson,  describing  the  style  of  each  writer. 

4.  Name  the  works  of  Samuel  Butler,  the  works  of  Baxter,  and 
the  works  of  Taylor.  Describe  the  Hudibras.  What  were  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  Hume,  of  Robertson,  of  Gibbon,  and  of  Samuel 
Johnson  ?     Describe  the  style  of  each  of  these  writers. 

5.  Name  the  works  of  Milton  and  analyze  Paradise  Lost.  Name 
the  writings  of  Addison  and  describe  his  style.  Name  the  founder 
of  the  English  novel  and  describe  his  masterpiece. 

6.  Describe  briefly  the  writings  of  Shakespeare. 

7.  Name  the  great  works  of  Bunyan  and  of  Dryden.  What  is  the 
character  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  History? 

8.  Analyze  briefly  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Himtan  Understa^iding. 
Name  the  purely  scientific  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

9.  Name  the  principal  works  of  Pope  and  tell  in  what  his  excel- 
lence as  a  poet  chiefly  consists.    Describe  fully  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

10.  Name  ten  other  English  writers  of  prominence  whose  names 
have  not  been  mentioned,  and  name  also  the  masterpiece  of  each 
writer. 

ANALYSIS    OF    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Describe  the  manner  of  making  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

2.  Name  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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3.  Name  the  leading  defects  of  the  Confederation. 

4.  Describe  the  three  processes,  by  any  one  of  which  a  law  may 
be  made. 

5 .  What  is  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  43d  Congress  ? 
The  electoral  vote  of  a  state  is  equal  to  what  ?  How  does  it  happen 
that  a  state  sometimes  has  a  representative  or  representatives  at 
large  ? 

6.  Describe  the  two  methods  of  electing  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

7.  What  is  said  by  our  author  on  the  eligibility  of  senators?  Of 
representatives  ?  Of  the  president  ? 

8.  How  are  treaties  made?  Who  declares  war?  How  are  am- 
bassadors appointed  ?  Name  the  present  secretaries  of  the  following 
departments :   Treasury,  Navy,  State,  War,  and  Interior. 

9.  Under  the  Constitution,  who  are  called  United  States  officers? 
What  classes  of  officials  are  not  so  designated  ? 

10.  What  is  treason  as  defined  by  the  Constitution?  How  only 
can  the  party  accused  be  convicted  ? 

HISTORY. 

1.  Define  history.  Wliat  is  chronology?  What  epoch  is  em- 
ployed among  Christians  for  reckoning  dates  ?  How  is  history  best 
divided  ?     What  are  the  sources  of  ancient  history  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  era  of  Nabonassar?  Give  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 

3.  State  the  sources  of  Egyptian  history,  and  give  a  short  sketch 
of  each  of  the  most  noted  Egyptian  rulers. 

4.  With  what  ancient  ruler  is  Ahasuerus,  spoken  of  in  Ezra,  sup- 
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posed  to  be  identical  ?  What  was  the  character  of  the  Persians  ? 
What  was  their  religion  ?  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geography  of 
Greece.     Describe  the  government  of  Sparta. 

5 .  Give  a  full  account  of  the  Persian  War.  Describe  the  charac- 
ter of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  state  the  principal  events  of  his  reign. 

6.  State  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Punic  wars.  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  third  Punic  war. 

7.  Give  a  concise  account  of  the  history  of  Rome  under  the 
kings.  What  officers  took  the  place  of  the  kings  ?  Into  what  two 
classes  were  the  people  divided  by  Romulus?  What  was  the  "  Law 
of  Volero",  and  what  was  its  effect?  What  was  the  *' Agrarian 
Law ' '  ? 

8.  What  led  to  the  First  Triumvirate  ?  What  caused  dissensions 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  civil  war 
which  followed.  Who  became  the  first  emperor,  and  in  what  way 
did  he  attain  to  this  position?  What  were  the  most  important 
events  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  ? 

9.  How  did  Henry  Plantagenet  become  king  of  England  ?  To 
what  house  does  Queen  Victoria  belong?  In  what  way  did  the 
crown  of  England  descend  to  her  ? 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  war  waged  by  Richelieu  against  the 
Huguenots  ?  What  was  the  character  of  Richelieu  ?  What  events 
occurred  that  caused  Louis  XVI.  to  be  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
France?  What  was  his  character?  Whom  did  he  marry?  Re- 
late the  events  which  led  to  the  French  Revolution,  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

RHETORIC. 

I.  What  is  rhetoric?  What  advantages  arise  from  the  study  of 
rhetoric  ?     Define  taste. 
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2.  What  are  the  seven  essential  properties  of  style  ?  Define  each 
property. 

3.  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  show  what  property  of 
style  each  sentence  violates  : 

'^Whether  one  person  or  more  was  concerned  in  the  business, 
does  not  yet  appear. ' ' 

'^  His  name  must  go  down  to  posterity  with  distinguished  honor 
in  the  public  records  of  the  nation. ' ' 

"  The  Chinese  women  are  for  the  most  part  industrious,  and  use  as 
embellishments  of  their  beauty,  paint,  false  hair,  oils,  and  pork  fat." 

"  In  an  analogous  case  this  might  be  different." 

^'  The  man  of  virtue  and  honor  will  be  trusted,  and  esteemed,  and 
respected,  and  relied  upon." 

''  Their  rebuke  had  the  effect  intended." 

"  The  magistrate  questioned  the  prisoner  minutely  and  examined 
him  at  length. ' ' 

4.  Define  imagination.  How  do  the  emotions  awaken  the  imag- 
ination?    What  is  criticism? 

5.  How  have  the  principles  and  rules  of  rhetoric  been  developed  ? 
Criticise  the  following  sentence  : 

''  Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them?" 

6.  What  is  climax?  What  is  anticlimax ?  Write  a  specimen  of 
each.     Define  narration. 

7.  Name  the  six  leading  divisions  of  prose  composition  and  define 
each  division. 

8.  Define  a  tale,  a  novel,  a  romance,  a  dialogue.  What  is  a 
drama  ?  What  is  an  essay  ?  Name  the  leading  classes  into  which 
essays  are  divided. 
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9.  Name  the  formal  parts  into  which  the  ancients  divided  an  ar- 
gumentative discourse.  Name  the  leading  classes  into  which  essays 
are  divided. 

10.  What  is  meter  or  measure  ?  Define  heroic  verse.  What  is 
the  sonnet  ?  What  is  blank  verse  ?  What  is  rhyme  ?  Name  the 
principal  varieties  of  poetry  and  define  each  variety. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Define  an  angle,  a  surface,  a  volume.  Name  and  define  all  the 
polygons  of  four  sides. 

2.  Prove  that  if  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
square  described  on  the  whole  line  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  two  parts,  plus  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the  parts. 

3.  Demonstrate  Theorem  XII.,  in  Book  I. 

4.  Prove  that  if  four  magnitudes  constitute  a  proportion,  the  first 
will  be  to  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  as  the  third  is  to  the  sum 
of  the  third  and  fourth, 

5.  Demonstrate  Theorem  XXIV.,  in  Book  11. 

6.  Define  a  circle,  a  sector,  and  a  regular  polygon. 

7.  Demonstrate  Theorem  XII., in  Book  III. 

8.  Find  the  side  of  a  regular  polygon  of  fifteen  sides  which  may 
be  inscribed  in  any  given  circle. 

9.  Given,  the  radius  unity,  to  find  the  areas  of  regular  inscribed 
and  circumscribed  hexagons. 

TO.  The  diameter  of  a  circle  is  4,  what  is  the  area  of  the  inscribed, 
equilateral  triangle? 

ALGEBRA. 

I.  What  are  the  terms  of  an  algebraic  quantity?  What  is  a 
homogeneous  quantity?     Define  unit  of  addition.     Illustrate. 
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2.  Remove  the  parentheses  from  the  following  expressions  and 
reduce : 

x'— {Smc^— [x^  — (3c  — 3mc')  +  3C  — (x^— 2me— c)]} 

Why,  in  multiplication,  do  like  signs  produce  plus  and  unlike  signs 
minus?' 

3.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of 

a34-5a^  +  5a+i  and  a3  4-i. 

a^  b^ 
^.  ...  b?  ^ 
Simplify  Yr^ 

b^c      ac^ 

4.  Upon  what  principles  are  the  transformations  which  may  be 
made  in  any  equation  based  ?  What  do  you  understand  by  the  "  re- 
duction of  an  equation ' '  ?    Reduce  ^  +  9^ /  ^ 2       x\  _  ^^^ 


4  \  9 

5.  What  is  a  perfect  power?  Give  an  example.  How  may  any 
simple  factor  be  raised  to  any  power  ?  Raise  (4a"^b— ")^  and  (^y/^)3. 
What  is  a  root  of  any  quantity?  In  how  many  ways  can  it  be  ex- 
pressed ?  _  In  the  method  by  fractional  exponents,  what  does  each 
term  of  the  fraction  express  ? 

6.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  x6+ 6x5  —  40x34  96X — 64.  Define 
a  radical  quantity.  Give  an  example.  How  is  the  degree  of  a  rad- 
ical denoted  ?     What  are  similar  radicals  ? 

X        nsb 

7.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form  the  following  :     -  /- 


a      x^y^ 


Va^  (a— b)    Vb^  (a+b)_ 


I 


Find  the  sum  of     — ^-r— +    ■ —     \      +^^  —  3b V  ,  ,   . 
a+b  a — b  a^-b^ 

8.  What  is  an  affected  quadratic  ?    Find  the  values  of  x  in  the  fol- 


3V/2 


lowing  equations  :   (x-f-i2)^-[-(x-j- 12)1  =  6.     xv    ^^  x^  2-t-x^ 

'^^  V2"""V8" 

9.  A  merchant  sent  for  a  piece  of  goods  and  paid  a  certain  sum 
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for  it,  besides  4  per  cent,  for  carriage;  he  sold  it  for  ^390  and  thus 
gained  as  much  per  cent,  on  the  cost  and  carriage  as  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  purchase  money.     For  how  much  did  he  buy  it  ? 

10.   Discuss  the  "  Problem  of  the  Lights." 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  Describe  the  moon.  What  is  its  distance  from  the  earth? 
What  is  its  diameter  ?  Where  is  its  center  of  gravity  ?  What  is  the 
length  of  its  days  ?     What  is  believed  to  be  its  internal  condition  ? 

2.  Describe  the  Julian  calendar.  What  change  was  made  in  the 
calendar  by  Pope  Gregory?  Why  are  certain  centennial  years 
leap-years,  and  certain  other  centennial  years  not  ? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  tropical  year  ?  By  sidereal  year  ? 
By  anomalistic  year?  ^What  do  you  understand  by  sidereal  time? 
By  solar  time  ?    By  mean  solar  time  ? 

4.  Give  a  full  explanation  of  the  causes  producing  inequality  in 
solar  days. 

5.  Explain  the  causes  producing  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
using  illustrations, 

6.  What  is  the  zodiac  ?  Write  out  the  names  of,  and  symbols 
for,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

7.  Explain  parallax,  and  refraction,  using  illustrations.  Explain 
the  three  astronomical  causes  which  aided  in  the  production  of 
glaciers.  Explain  why  a  degree  of  latitude  near  the  poles  is  longer 
than  a  degree  near  the  equator. 

8.  If  you  have  an  astronomical  qlock  keeping  Washington  time, 
how  can  you  determine  your  longitude?  How  can  you  determine 
the  latitude  of  a  place  ? 

9.  Why  is  the  full  moon  above  the  horizon  only  a  short  time  in 
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summer,  but  a  long  time  in  winter  ?  What  are  the  librations  of  the 
moon  ?  Explain  retrograde  motion  of  an  inferior  planet,  and  prove 
that  the  force  of  gravity  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
increases. 

lo.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  that  can  occur  in  a  year?  What  is  the  least  number?  De- 
monstrate that  your  answers  to  these  questions  are  correct. 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  State  seven  reasons  for  accepting  the   "^^  Nebular  Hypothesis." 

2.  What  are  the  teachings  of  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks? 

3.  What  are  the  divisions  of  silica  and  alumina? 

4.  What  are  the  divisions  of  lime?     Name  the  silicates. 

5.  Describe  five  varieties  of  silica. 

6.  Name  the  great  systems,  the  systems,  the  groups,  and  the  sub- 
groups of  the  rocks  which  form  the  earth's  crust. 

7.  Describe  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  Trenton  period. 

8.  Describe  the  formation  of  coal  and  the  vegetation  of  the  car- 
boniferous period. 

9.  Name  the  principal  animals  of  mesozoic  time. 

10.  Describe  the  phenomena  of  glaciers.  How  can  you  account 
for  the  origin  of  glaciers? 

BOTANY. 

I.  Name  and  describe  the  parts  of  a  seed.  What  are  the  coty- 
ledons? Name  the  classes,  defining  each.  What  is  the  plumule? 
What  is  growth?  Give  an  explanation  of  the  growth  and  formation 
of  the  embryo. 
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2.  What  are  the  uses  of  roots?  Name  and  define  the  different 
kinds  of  primary  roots.     What  are  secondary  roots  ?     Aerial  roots  ? 

3.  Name  the  forms  of  stems  and  branches  which  grow  above 
ground.  Name  and  define  the  different  forms  of  subterranean  stems. 
To  what  class  does  the  common  potato  belong  ? 

4.  What  difference  is  observed  in  the  branching  of  roots  and 
stems?  What  are  buds?  Where  are  they  situated?  Name  the 
different  kinds  of  buds.  How  is  the  symmetry  of  branching  ren- 
dered incomplete? 

5.  Of  what  is  the  main  substance  of  plants  composed?  What  are 
cells?  What  is  their  size?  To  what  is  their  color  due?  How 
does  the  sap  flow  from  one  cell  to  another  ? 

6.  Of  what  is  woody  fiber  composed  ?  What  is  the  botanical  dif- 
ference between  hard  wood  and  soft  wood  ?  Name  and  define  the 
sorts  of  stems  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  woody  fiber  ?  As  to  the 
parts  of  the  bark  ?     What  is  sap-wood  ?     Heart-wood  ? 

7.  What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  plants?  Where  are  these 
elements  obtained? 

8.  What  are  the  uses  of  leaves?  What  are  the  parts  of  a  leaf? 
What  is  venation  ?  How  many  kinds  of  venation  are  there  ?  Define 
a  simple  leaf,  a  compound  leaf.     Define  inflorescence. 

9.  What  is  a  perfect  flower?  A  regular  flower?  Asymmetrical 
flower?  A  complete  flower?  What  are  stamens ?  Name  and  define 
the  parts  of  the  stamen.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  flower? 
Name  and  define  the  parts  of  the  pistil.  What  is  the  fruit?  Name 
the  kinds  of  simple  fruits. 

10.  Give  the  analysis  of  a  flower. 

CHEMISTRY. 

I.  What  are  chemical  and  physical  changes ?  What  is  an  element? 
How  many  known  elements  are  there  ? 
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2.  Describe  oxygen.  Describe  hydrogen.  How  are  they  pre- 
pared ?    Write  the  reactions  of  the  following  : 

Zn  +  H3  S  O4  ^ 
Zn  +  2H  CI  = 
K  CI  O3  +  heat  = 

3.  Describe  nitrogen.     How  is  it  obtained  from  the  air? 

4.  Give  the  properties  of  chlorine.  How  is  it  obtained  ?  What 
is  its  symbol  ? 

5.  What  is  the  law  for  the  combination  of  gases?  Unite  three 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  nitrogen ;  how  many  vol- 
umes of  ammonia-gas  result  ? 

6.  Give  the  properties  of  phosphorus.  Describe  its  allotropic 
states. 

7.  Describe  carbon.     Name  its  compounds  with  oxygen. 

8.  Give  the  properties  of  silicon.  What  is  its  most  important 
oxide  ? 

9.  Describe  the  properties  of  sodium.  Give  the  most  important 
compound  with  chlorine. 

10.  Describe  calcium.  Describe  its  most  imporlant  carbonate. 
Describe  gypsum  and  plaster  of  Paris. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Define  biology  and  zoology.  What  is  understood  by  the  term 
sub-kingdoms  ?     Name  the  six  sub-kingdoms  of  animal  life. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  protozoa?  Describe 
an  amoeba,  a  sponge. 

3.  Into  what  two  classes  are  the  coelenterata  divided  ?  Describe 
the  structure  of  the  hydra. 

4.  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  anntiJoida  ? 
What  is  the  essential  peculiarity  of  the  crinoids? 
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5.  Give  the  leading  characteristics  of  an  annulose  animal.  To 
what  does  the  medicinal  leech  owe  its  value  ? 

6.  Describe  the  fresh  water  shrimp,  the  field  spider,  and  the 
centipede. 

7.  Give  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  moUusca.  Give  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  brachiopoda. 

8.  Describe  a  vertebrate  animal.  Name  the  five  classes  of  verte- 
brates.    What  vertebrate  has  no  heart  ? 

9.  Give  the  general  characteristics  of  a  fish.  Describe  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  a  fish. 

10-  What  peculiarities  are  there  in  the  respiratory  system  of  a 
bird?  What  is  the  structure  of  the  throat  of  the  singing  birds? 
Trace  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  mammalia. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Name  the  forces  in  nature  which  cause  change  in  matter. 

2.  Name  and  define  the  different  kinds  of  attraction,  and  state  the 
difference  between  them. 

3.  Define  weight.  Where  will  a  body  have  no  weight  ?  Is  the 
body  attracted  by  gravity  at  that  place  ? 

4.  State  the  law  of  falling  bodies.  Why  will  a  body  fall  three 
times  as  far  in  the  2d  second  as  in  the  ist  second? 

5.  What  is  a  lever  ?  How  many  kinds  of  levers  are  there?  Fully 
describe  each  kind,  stating  the  relative  advantages  of  each,  and 
giving  examples. 

6.  What  is  the  hydrostatic  paradox?  Upon  what  principle  does 
it  depend  ?     Draw  a  figure  to  illustrate. 

7.  Give  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
mon suction  pump.     Describe  the  thermometer,  the  barometer. 
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8.  State  briefly  the  two  theories  in  relation  to  heat,  and  also  state 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  each  theory. 

9.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  lenses.  What  is  the  optical 
center  of  a  lens?  What  is  meant  by  refraction  of  light?  What  is 
the  cause  of  twilight  ? 

10.  State  the  two  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  electricity. 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Into  what  three  divisions  is  geography  divided?  Of  what 
does  physical  geography  treat  ? 

2.  Describe  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

3.  What  are  the  divisions  of  the  coral  formations  ?  Describe 
each  division. 

4.  Name  the  classes  of  islands  and  give  an  example  of  each  class. 
How  are  islands  formed  ? 

5.  Name  and  describe  the  plains  of  Asia. 

6.  Describe  the  trade  winds  and  monsoons,  and  state  the  causes 
which  produce  them. 

7.  What  are  clouds,  and  into  what  classes  are  they  usually  di- 
vided? What  is  rain,  and  in  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  snow 
and  hail  ? 

8.  Name  the  six  animal  sub-kingdoms  and  describe  each. 

9.  Are  the  winters  warmer  or  colder  in  the  interior  than  at  the 
same  elevation  and  latitude  on  the  sea-shore?  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  difference?  Name  the  rainless  regions  of  the  world,  and  explain 
the  cause. 

10.  Under  what  systems  can  we  include  all  the  rivers  of  the 
United  States  ?  Name  the  important  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Why  is  the  climate  of  Alaska  so  much  warmer  than 
that  of  corresponding  latitudes  oh  the  eastern  coast  ? 
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GENERAL   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


GRADE    E. 


Reading.  —  Webb's  Word  Method.  Teach  the  children  words 
from  the  cards  and  the  black-board,  and  afterwards  from  the  book. 
The  sounds  of  the  letters  may  be  given  the  last  quarter.  Pupils  in 
this  grade  are  expected  to  read  fluently  all  the  lessons  in  Webb's 
Word  Method,  to  spell  all  the  words  by  letter,  and  to  stand,  hold 
the  book,  and  turn  the  leaves  properly.  For  further  directions,  see 
Remarks  on  Reading. 

Spelling.  —  Oral  spelling  of  all  words  in  reading  lessons.  Spelling 
by  sound  commenced  during  last  quarter.  Commence  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  spelling  lessons. 

Aritlvnetic.  —  Learn  to  count,  read,  and  write  numbers  to  50. 
Learn  Addition  and  Subtraction  Tables  to  id's.  Learn  to  name 
the  pages  of  the  Reader. 

Language  Lessons.  —  See  special  course. 

Science  Lessons.  —  Every  Friday.     See  special  course. 

Music  Lessons. — See  special  course. 

Writing.  —  Children  should  be  taught  to  make  the  small  script 
letters  as  early  as  possible.  They  should  also  be  taught  to  write 
their  own  names. 
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GRADE    D. 

Reading. — McGuffey's  Second.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
full  clear  tones,  energetic  and  distinct  enunciation,  accent,  and  ex- 
pression. All  habits  of  sing-song  or  monotonous  reading,  should  be 
corrected.  The  teacher  should  give  examples  of  expressive  reading 
for  the  pupils  to  imitate.  The  pupils  should  be  questioned  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  and  should  be  able  to  give  the 
substance  and  teaching  of  every  lesson  in  their  own  words. 

Spelling.  — All  the  simple  words  in  the  reading  lesson  should  be 
"spelled  by  letter  and  by  sound.  Written  tests  should  be  given  fre- 
quently. 

Arithmetic. — Learn  to  read  and  write  numbers  to  1000.  Review 
Addition  and  Subtraction  Tables,  teaching  the  use  of  signs.  Write 
results  on  slates,  the  teacher  dictating.  Work  simple  examples  in 
Addition  and  Subtraction  on  slates  and  blackboards,  with  analysis-. 
Rapid  combination  exercises.  Learn  numbers  when  used  as  Or- 
dinals. 

Language  Lessons. — See  special  course. 

Science  Lessons, — Every  Friday.     See  special  course. 

Music  Lessons. — See  special  course. 

Writing. — Continue  script  writing,  giving  attention  to  capital 
letters. 

GRADE   c. 

Reading. — 'McGuffey's  Third,  to  page  182.  Give  special  atten- 
tion to  definition  of  words,  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  and 
analysis  of  words.  Pupils  in  this  grade  should  be  able  to  give  all 
the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds.  Careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  expression.  Practical  examples  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice 
may  be  profitably  given  in  this  grade. 
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Spelling. — Words  in  reading  book  by  oral,  written,  and  phonic 
spelling.  Names  of  familiar  objects,  months,  days,  etc.  Review 
the  sounds  of  the  letters. 

Arithmetic. —  Progressive  Table  Book,  to  Division.  Examples 
daily  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication  when  the  multi- 
plier consists  of  one  figure.  Practical  analysis  of  problems  accord- 
ing to  formula.  Commence  the  practice  of  writing  analysis  upon 
slates.  Give  rapid  combination  exercises  in  this  and  higher  grades. 
Review  Multiplication  Table. 

Geography. — Simple  oral  lessons. 

Language  Lessons. — See  special  course. 

Science  Lessons. — Every  Friday.     See  special  course. 

Music  Lessons.  —  See  special  course. 

Writing. — Slate  exercises  should  be  given  twice  each  day.  Chil- 
dren should  be  required  to  copy  reading  lessons  of  the  day  on  their 
slates. 

Written  Examinations. — Every  Friday. 

GRADE    B. 

Reading. — McGuffey's  Third  completed,  and  Fourth,  to  page  105. 
All  directions  heretofore  given  should  be  carefully  observed.  Refer 
often  to  Remarks  on  Reading.  Question  the  pupil  so  as  to  lead 
him  to  think  about  what  he  reads,  and  to  use  his  ingenuity  in  fram- 
ing different  forms  of  expression  for  the  ideas  that  exist  in  his  own 
mind.  Pupils  in  this  grade  should  be  able  to  determine  the  spirit 
or  kind  of  every  piece  they  read,  and  to  give  the  important  indi- 
vidual ideas. 

Spelling. — McGuffey's,  to  page  39.  Oral,  phonic,  and  written 
exercises  continued.    Dictation  exercises  to  be  corrected  after  being 
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written.     Abbreviations  as  in  Speller.     Five  words  daily,  to  be  se- 
lected from  Geography.     Spell  the  names  of  the  scholars,  etc. 

Arithmetic. — Progressive  Primary  completed.  Review  Multipli- 
cation Tables,  and  learn  Division  Tables.  Continue  mental  combi- 
nations. In  analysis  of  problems,  adhere  strictly  to  formula.  Give 
blackboard  and  slate  exercisess  in  Notation,  Addition,  Sub- 
traction, and  Multiplication.  Learn  to  divide  by  one  figure.  Con- 
tinue the  practice  of  writing  analysis  upon  slates. 

Geography.  —  Cornell's  Primary.  First  quarter,  to  page  35; 
second  quarter,  from  page  74  to  page  87  ;  third  quarter,  from  page 
87  to  page  97. 

La7iguage  Lessons. — See  special  course. 

Science  Lessons. — Every  Friday.     See  special  course. 

Music  Lessons. — See  special  course. 

Writing. — P.  D.  and  S.,  Nos.  i  and  2.  Continue  writing  and 
drawing  on  slates. 

Written  Examinations. — Every  Friday. 

GRADE   A. 

Reading. — McGuffey's  Fourth  completed.  A  few  moments  each 
day  should  be  devoted  to  drill  in  physical  and  vocal  exercises.  This 
practice  should  not  be  abandoned  until  every  scholar  can  sit,  stand, 
and  walk  in  a  proper  manner,  and  speak  habitually  in  a  pleasant 
conversational  tone.  Exercises  should  be  given  for  the  cultivation 
of  different  qualities  of  voice.  Practice  vowels,  words,  and  sen- 
tences, with  high,  middle,  and  low  pitch  until  the  pupil  has  these 
tones  at  his  command  and  is  able  to  vary  the  pitch  with  every  shade 
of  thought  or  emotion.  Call  attention  to  diffd"ent  styles  of  com- 
position. Such  pieces  should  be  selected  from  the  Reader  as  will 
improve  the  taste,  and  aid  in  cultivating  and  refining  the  character. 


i 
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Spelling. — McGiiffey's,  to  page  53.  Spell  from  Geography  daily. 
Spell  important  words  in  Arithmetic.  .  Continue  oral,  phonic  and 
written  exercises.     Review  abbreviations. 

Practical  Arithmetic. — Robinson's,  through  Cancellation.  Pupils 
to  write  numbers  to  Trillions.  Give  frequent  test  exercises,  select- 
ing examples  from  other  books.  The  teacher  should  insist  upon 
accuracy  and  promptness  in  this  work.  Thoroughly  review  pre- 
vious work. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic. — Robinson's,  to  page  47.  Continue  the 
practice  of  writing  analysis  upon  slates.  Criticise  the  accuracy  and 
style  of  the  work. 

Geography. — Cornell's  Primary.  First  quarter,  from  page  36  to 
page  52;  second  quarter,  from  page  52  to  page  70;  third  quarter, 
review. 

Language  Lessons. — See  special  course. 

Science  Lessons. — Every  Friday.     See  special  course. 

Music  Lessons. — See  special  course. 

Writing. — P.  D.  and  S.,  Nos.  2  and  3,  twice  each  week. 

Written  Examinations. — Every  Friday. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


GRADE   D. 


Reading. — McGuffey's  Fifth,  in  this  and  all  the  following  grades, 
daily.  Every  reading  lesson  should  be  very  carefully  studied  with 
reference  to  the  style  and  general  expression.  Expression  is  not 
only  a  test  of  the  training  the  scholar  has  received,  but  also  of  his 
mental  capacity.     Let  every  lesson  be  an  example  of  correct  and 
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beautiful  reading.  Exercises  should  be  given  for  the  cultivation  of 
all  the  qualities  of  voice.  Exercises  should  be  given  also  in  force, 
stress,  time,  and  transition. 

Spelling. — McGuffey's,  to  page  62. 

Practical  Arithmetic. — Robinson's,  through  Division  of  Fractions. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic. — Robinson's,  to  page  90. 

Geography. — Cornell's  Primary,  thoroughly  reviewed.  Require 
children  to  obtain  additional  information  from  other  sources. 

Language  Lessons. — See  special  coarse. 

Science  Lessons. — Every  Friday.     See  special  course. 

Music  Lessons. — See  special  course. 

Writing. — P.  D.  and  S.,  Nos.  3  and  4,  twice  each  week. 

Written  Examinations.. — Every  Friday. 

Declamations  and  Compositions. — By  sections,  once  in  two  weeks. 

Pupils  in  these  schools  should  be  taught  the  use  of  the  dictionary, 
and  should  be  required  to  look  out  the  pronunciation  and  meaning 
of  words,  not  already  known,  which  are  found  in  their  lessons. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  points  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  other  grades. 

GRADE  c. 

Reading.- — See  Grade  D. 

Spelling. — McGuffey's,  to  page  71. 

Practical  Arithmetic. — Robinson's,  through  Division  of  Com- 
pound Numbers. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic. — To  Ratio. 

Geography. — Cornell's  Intermediate. 
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Language  Lessojis. — See  special  course. 

Science  Lessons. — Every  Friday.     See  special  course. 

Music  Lessons. — See  special  course. 

JVrifing.—T.  D.  and  S.,  Nos.  3  and  4,  twice  each  week. 

Written  Examinations. — Every  Friday. 
Declaviations  a?id  Compositions. — By  sections,  once  in  two  weeks. 

GRADE    B. 

Reading. — Selections  from  various  authors,  twice  each  week. 

Spelling. — McGuffey's,  to  page  ^t^. 

Practical  Aritlmietic. — Robinson's,  to  Alligation. 

Gra77imai\ — Har  vey '  s. 

Physiology.  —  Cutter's  Elements,  from  January. 

Science  Lessons. — Every  Friday.     See  special  course. 

Music  Lessons. — See  special  course. 

Writing. — P.  D.  and  S.,  Nos.  4  and  5,  twice  each  week. 

Wi'ittefi  Examiiiations.  —  Every  Friday. 

Declamations  and  Compositions. — By  sections,  once  in  two  weeks. 

GRADE    A. 

Reading. — Selections  from  various  authors,  twice  each  week. 

Spelling. — McGuffey's,   to   page    130.      Selected  words;    proper 
names ;  synonyms  ;  dictionary. 

Practical  Arithmetic. — Completed    the    first   quarter.       Review, 
second  and  third  quarters. 
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_^  Algebra. — Robinson's  Elementary,  from  January. 
History  of  the  United  States. — Barnes',  to  March. 

Grauimar. — Harvey '  s . 

Science  Lessons. — Every  Friday.     See  special  course^ 

Music  Lessons. — See  special  course. 

Writing. — P.  D.  and  S.,  Nos.  4  and  5,  twice  each  week. 

Written  Examinations,  AI)stracts,  and  Reviews. — Every  Friday. 
Declamations  and  Compositions. — By  sections,  once  in  two  weeks. 

In  all  the  previous  grades,  the  various  subjects  are  to  be  taught 
daily,  except  on  Fridays,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

Before  passing  to  the  High  School,  pupils  are  required  to  thor- 
oughly review,  and  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  studies 
of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


General  Course  of  Study. 
COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
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FIRST   YEAR. 


First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Third  Quarter. 

Algebra.  —   Robinson's 

Algebra.  —  Robinson's 

Algebra.  —  Robinson's 

University, 

University. 

University. 

Physical    Geog'rapliy.  — 

Physical    Geography.  — 

Natural     Philosophy.  — 

Guyot's. 

Guyot's. 

Well's. 

Latin    Lessons     (Hark- 

Latin     Lessons     (Ilarlc- 

C?esar,  French,  or   Ger- 

ness), French,  or  Ger- 

ness), French,  or  Ger- 

man, 

man. 

man. 

SECOND    YEAR. 


Geometiy. — Robinson's. 

Geometry. — Robinson's. 

Botany.  —  Wood's, 

Natural     Philosophy.  — 

Zoolog}\  —  Nicholson's, 

Zoology,  —  Nicholson's, 

Well's. 

Virgil,  French,   or  Ger- 

Virgil, French,  or  Ger- 

Cresar, French,  or   Ger- 

man. 

man, 

man. 

THIRD    YEAR. 


Rhetoric—  Quackenbos'. 

English  Literature.—  Shaw's. 

Analysis     of    Civil    Govern- 

General History  (Anderson's) 

Astronomy  (Steele's)    or  Ci- 

ment.— Townsend's. 

or  Virgil. 

cero. 

Mental  Science  (Wayland's) 

Geology   (Steele's)  or   Greek 

Chemistry  (Elliot  &  Storer's) 

or  Cicero. 

Lessons. 

or  Anabasis. 

Chemistry  (Elliot  &  Storer's) 
or  Anabasis. 

POST    GRADUATE    COURSE. 


Anabasis,  through  3d  Book. 

Virgil,  from  8th  to  12th  Book 

Homer's  Iliad,  ist  Book. 

Cicero  and   Vjrgil.—Cicero's 

of  the  Aeneid. 

Latin  Prose  (Arnold's)  First 

Orations  for  the  Poet  Ar- 

Greek  Prose.— Arnold's. 

44  Exercises. 

chias,  the  ist  Philippic,  and 

Greek  History,   from  begin- 

Ancient Geography. 

7th  Book  Virgil's  Aeneid. 

ning  Persian  War  to  death 

Lincoln's  Livy. 

Roman  History,  from  founda- 

of Alexander. 

tion   of  City   to   Battle    of 

Actium. 

Reading  a7id  Spelling. — Once  each  week. 

Rhetorical  Exercises. — By  sections,  once  in  two  weeks. 
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Oi'iginal  Declamations. — By  boys  in  Senior  Class,  once  in  four 
weeks. 

Written  Recitations,  Examinations,  Abstracts,  and  Reviews,  weekly. 

Lessons  in  Crayoning,  Penciling,  and  Fainting  to  meritorious  pu- 
pils in  all  classes  at  the  option  of  the  Principal. 

Music. — Once  each  week. 


COURSE  OF  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.— PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

GRADE    E. 

{a?)  Analysis  of  simple  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson 
for  the  day,  involving  idea  (i)  of  subject^  predicate,  and  (2)  of 
names,  actions,  qualities,  and  manner,  without  using  terms. 

Model  i.  ''The  horse  runs."  What  runs?  What  does  the 
horse  do  ?  Who  can  name  something  else  that  runs  ?  Who  can  tell 
something  else  that  the  horse  does  ?  etc. 

Model  2.  ''The  pretty  bird  sings  sweetly  in  the  morning." 
What  ki?id  of  bird  sings?  IIo7ej  does  the  bird  sing?  Wlien  does 
the  bird  sing?  What  is  the  word  bird  used  for?  What  is  the  word 
sing  used  for?  etc.  Who  can  name  some  other  kind  of  bird? 
What  word  tells  7vhat  sings?  What  word  tells  what  the  bird  does? 
etc.,  etc. 

{b.')  Require  children  to  form  sentences  of  their  own,  containing 
words  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  of  the  day ;  also,  lead  them 
to  suggest  other  suitable  names,  actions,  and  qualities,  besides  those 
found  in  the  reading  lesson. 

(c.)  Picture  lessons.  Children  to  tell  what  they  see  in  the  pic- 
ture shown  them.  Encourage  them  to  give  their  own  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  the  objects  seen.  Always  require  children  to  use  entire  and 
correct  sentences. 
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GRADE   D. 


MATTER. 

I.  Definition  of  Statement.    2.  Parts  of  a  statement.    3.  Analysis 
of  a  statement .  4.  How  a  statement  should  commence  and  end. 


EXERCISES. 

(^.)  I.  Children  to  select  statements  contained  in  reading  lesson 
and  to  analyze  them.  2.  Attention  of  children  called  to  the  use  of 
the  capital  letter  in  commencing,  and  of  the  period  in  ending  a 
statement. 

Model.  '^  The  boy  studies."  This  is  called  a  statement,  because 
it  is  a  number  of  words  that  state  something.  Boy  is  that  of  which 
something  is  stated,  and  is  called  the  first  pari ;  studies  is  what  is 
stated  of  the  boy,  and  is  called  the  second  part. 

(<5.)  I.  Have  children  write  statements  on  slates,  containing 
words  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  of  the  day.  2.  Have  chil- 
dren write  statements  about  familiar  things.  3.  Teacher  -write 
statements  incorrectly,  and  have  children  correct.  4.  Teacher  write 
statement   containing  blanks,  and   have   children    fill   blanks,   as : 

''The girl ."     5.    Teacher  write  statement  upon  the 

board,  and  children  copy  on  slates,  substituting  words  of  their  own 
for  those  marked  by  teacher. 

Model.  "It  is  wicked  for  boys  to  fight.'' ^  ''It  is  naughty  for 
boys  to  quarrel." 

(r.)  I.  Select  some  object  and  have  children  name  several  of  its 
qualities ;  then  combine  these  words  into  one  phrase  teaching  use 
of  comma. 

Model.    The  lazy  boy ;         ^ 

The  ignorant  boy ;  V  The  lazy,  ignorant,  bad  boy. 
The  bad  boy ;  J 

2.  Teacher  read  or  tell  a  story,  and  have  children  reproduce  on 
II 
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slates.     3.  Picture  lessons,  leading  children  to  talk  of  picture,  and 
afterwards  to  write  descriptions  of  it  upon  slates. 

GRADE  c. 


First  Quarter. —  i.  Words  used  as  names,  giving  the  term  name- 
word,  with  definition.  2.  Words  used  to  express  action,  giving  the 
term  actio?t-word,  with  definition.  3.  Children  to  be  taught  to 
commence  the  names  of  persons,  places,  &c. ,  with  capital  letters. 

Second  Quarter. —  i.  Words  used  to  express  qualities,  giving  the 
term  quality-word,  with  definition.  2.  Words  used  to  tell  how, 
when,  or  where  an  action  is  performed,  giving  term  modifying-word, 
with  definition.  3.  Words  used  to  express  the  relation  of  position, 
giving  t^rm.  positio?i-word,  with  definition. 

Third  Quarter. —  i.  Words  used  to  connect  other  words  and  sen- 
tences, giving  the  term  connecting-iuord,  with  definition.  2.  Words 
used  to  express  emotion  or  surprise,  giving  the  term  e?notion-word, 
with  definition. 

EXERCISES. 

(<2.)  I.  Children  select  several  statements  from  reading  lesson; 
analyze  the  same,  and  distinguish  different  kinds  of  words,  as  name- 
words,  action-words,  &c.  2.  Teacher  write  statements  upon  the 
board  suggested  by  the  children,  and  have  the  same  analyzed  orally. 
3.  Children  write  lists  of  names  found  in  reading  lesson ;  of  names 
of  things  in  the  school-room ;  of  things  at  home ;  of  persons ;  of 
things  that  can  sing ;  that  are  white ;  that  are  hard.  4.  Children 
write  lists  of  qualities  that  belong  to  a  boy ;  that  are  common  to  a 
horse  and  a  dog ;  that  belong  to  a  piece  of  iron ;  that  are  common 
to  lead  and  wood ;  that  wood  has  and  lead  has  not.  5.  Similar  ex- 
ercises with  other  parts  of  speech. 

{p.)  I.  Children  write  statements  using  one,  two,  or  three  name- 
words,  or  action-words,  &c.,  of  their  own  selection.      2.  Teacher 
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suggest  name-word  or  action-word,  and  children  write  statements 
containing  the  same.  3.  Teacher  write  statements,  leaving  blanks, 
and  children  copy,  filling  blanks  with  name-words,  action-words, 
&c.  4.  Teacher  suggest  a  name-word  and  an  action-word,  and 
children  form  them  into  a  statement,  supplying  one  or  more  quality 
or  modifying  words.  5.  Exercises  in  use  of  same  word  as  different 
parts  of  speech,  as:  "The  ground  is  covered  with  snow."  "The 
miller  ground  the  corn."  6.  Select  statements  from  reading  lesson, 
and  have  children  substitute  quality,  action,  and  modifying  words 
of  their  own  for  those  found  in  the  book,  and  state  the  difference  in 
meaning  made  by  the  change. 

(<:.)  I.  Teacher  select  a  subject  and  have  children  write  as  many 
statements  about  it  as  they  can.  2.  Teacher  select  an  object  and 
have  children  name  some  of  its  qualities,  forming  several  statements 
with  the  word  is,  and  then  combine  into  one  statement,  teaching 
use  of  comma,  and  word  and,  as  : 

The  horse  is  black ;    "| 

The  horse  is  swift ;      \  The  horse  is  black,  swift,  and  gentle. 

The  horse  is  gentle ;  J 

3.  Continue  picture  lessons,  having  children  give  names  to  objects 
seen  in  the  picture,  and  then  write  a  story  about  it. 

GRADE   B. 


First  Quarter. —  i.  A  number  of  words  used  in  asking  a  question, 
giving  term  inquiry,  with  definition.  2.  A  number  of  words  used 
in  giving  an  order,  giving  term  command,  with  definition.  3.  A 
number  of  words  used  in  expressing  emotion,  giving  term  exclama- 
tion, with  definition. 

Second  Quarter. —  i.  Words  v&^A  for  name-words,  (pronouns). 
2.  Modification  of  name-words  as  to  number  and  agreement.  3. 
Modification  of  action-words  as  to  number  and  agreement. 
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Third  Quarter. —  i.  Modification  of  name-words  as  to  gender  and 
person.     2.  Thorough  review  of  preceding  work. 

EXERCISES. 

(«.)  I.  Children  select  inquiries,  commands,  and  exclamations 
from  reading  lesson,  and  analyze,  paying  particular  attention  to 
omission  of  the  subject  in  commands,  and  to  its  change  of  position 
in  inquiries  ;  also,  to  manner  of  ending  inquiries  and  exclamations. 
2.  Children  select  words  of  each  class  found  in  reading  lesson,  tell- 
ing number,  person,  and  gender  of  the  name-words,  and  number  of 
the  action- words.  3.  Children  write  inquiries,  commands,  and  ex- 
clamations of  their  own,  and  analyze  them.  4.  Teacher  give  lists 
of  name- words  in  the  singular,  and  have  children  change  to  plurals, 
and  vice  versa.     Similar  exercises  in  gender. 

(<^.)  I.  Form  statements  in  the  singular,  and  have  children 
change  to  plural,  making  action-word  agree  with  the  name-word, 
as:  "A  horse  runs."  ''Horses ,"  children  supplying  action- 
word.  2.  Children  change  statements  to  inquiries  and  commands, 
and  vice  vei'sa.  3.  Teacher  select  subject,  and  have  children  write 
as  many  statements,  inquiries,  and  commands  about  it  as  they  can. 
4.  Teacher  write  statements  containing  badly  chosen  modifying, 
quality,  and  emotion  words,  and  have  children  correct.  Similar 
exercises  with  position  and  connecting  words.  5.  Have  children 
name  two  or  more  objects  having  the  same  quality,  and  write  sev- 
eral statements,  using  word  is ;  then  combine  into  one  statement, 
using  word  are,  as  : 

The  paper  is  white ;  ^ 

The  chalk  is  white  j   \  The  paper,  chalk,  and  snow  are  white. 

The  snow  is  white ;  J 

(r.)  I.  Pupils  write  descriptions  of  familiar  plants  and  animals, 
with  their  uses  and  habits.  2.  Pupils  wnite  familiar  letters,  paying 
particular  attention  to  manner  of  writing,  folding,  and  directing  the 
same.     3.   Continue  picture  lessons. 
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GRADE   A. 

MATTER. 

First  Quarter. —  i.  The  sentence,  with  definition  and  classifica- 
tion. 2.  Subject  and  predicate.  3.  The  noun,  common  and 
proper,  4.  Modification  of  nouns  as  to  relation  (subject,  object, 
and  possessor).     5.  The  adjective. 

Second  Quarter. —  i.  The  verb.  2.  The  adverb.  3.  The  prepo- 
sition. 4.  Modification  of  the  verb  as  to  time  (present,  past,  and 
future  only). 

Third  Quarter.  —  i.  The  conjunction.  2.  The  interjection.  3. 
Thorough  review. 

EXERCISES. 

{a.')  I.  Children  select  different  kinds  of  sentences  from  reading 
lesson,  and  classify  and  analyze  them,  parsing  the  words  as  far  as 
possible.  2.  Teacher  should  explain,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the 
reason  for  the  change  from  the  common  to  the  technical  term.  3. 
Teacher  should  endeavor  to  lead  the  children  to  appreciate  the  full 
force  and  meaning  of  the  words  and  their  adaptation  to  the  thought 
of  the  author,  and  also  the  relation  which  they  sustain  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  sentence. 

(^.)  I.  In  the  composition  work  of  this  section,  the  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  pupils  in  the  choice  of 
appropriate  words  and  the  suitable  arrangement  of  the  same  in  the 
sentence. 

r^.)  I.  Extend  exercises  in  letter-writing  to  different  kinds  of  let- 
ters and  notes.  2.  Teacher  read  story  to  children.  Children  re- 
produce. 3.  Children  write  descriptions  of  plants  and  animals  of 
foreign  countries,  with  their  uses  and  habits.  4.  Change  poetry 
into  prose.  5.  Children  write  historical  and  biographical  sketches. 
6.  Continue  picture  lessons,  teaching  children  to  treat  the  picture 
both  by  description  and  narration. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

GRADE   D. 
MATTER. 

First  Quarter. —  i.  Thorough  review  of  previous  work.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  object  and  to  tense,  dividing  the  time  into 
present,  past,  and  future. 

Second  Quarter. —  i.  Teach  case  of  nouns  ;  also  how  to  write  the 
possessive  case,  singular  and  plural.     2.   Comparison  of  adjectives. 

Third  Quarter. —  i.  Difference  between  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
both  as  to  form  and  use.  2.  Continue  analysis  of  simple  declara- 
tive sentences,  using  more  modifiers  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
pupils  are  able  to  analyze  a  sentence  with  any  number  of  modifiers. 

EXERCISES. 

{a.')  I.  Continueexercisesof  A  Primary  Grade.  Change  sentences 
so  that  the  object  shall  be  used  as  the  subject.  2.  Names  and  uses 
of  all  punctuation  marks.  3.  Exercises  upon  use  of  same  word  as 
different  part  of  speech  in  different  places. 

{b.')  Exercises  in  correcting  false  syntax.  Exercises  in  punctua- 
tion and  use  of  capitals,  teacher  writing  or  reading  a  paragraph 
without  indicating  capitals  or  punctuation  marks,  and  having  pupils 
supply  them. 

{c.~)  I.  Have  children  write  compositions  upon  familiar  subjects. 
2.  Continue  descriptions  of  plants  and  animals,  also  biographical 
sketches.  3.  Teach  children  to  write  notices  for  newspapers,  under 
heads  of  Lost,  Found,  Wanted,  &c. 

GRADE  c. 

MATTER. 

First  Quarter. —  i.  Decline  the  personal  pronouns.  2.  Teach 
the  compound  tenses. 
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Second  Quarter. —  i.  Regular  and  irregular  verbs.  2.  Principal 
parts  of  verbs. 

Third  Quarter. — Analysis  of  interrogative,  imperative,  and  ex- 
clamatory sentences,  also  sentences  with  relative  clauses  as  modifiers 
and  easy  compound  sentences. 

EXERCISES. 

{a.')  I.  Continue  exercises  of  previous  grade.  2.  Teach  differ- 
ence in  writing  possessive  case  and  plural  number.  Exercises  in 
the  agreement  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  pronouns,  in  respect  to  number. 

(b.~)  I.  Continue  correcting  false  syntax.  2.  Write  sentences 
containing  verbs  in  different  tenses,  as  dictated  by  teacher.  3.  Ex- 
ercises in  choice  of  words  often  used  as  synonyms.  4.  Exercises  in 
choice  of  position  of  modifiers. 

(r.)  I.  Continue  exercises  of  previous  grade.  2.  Teach  different 
styles  of  writing,  having  the  children  express  themselves  sometimes 
as  concisely  as  possible  upon  a  given  subject,  and  again  taking  the 
same  subject  and  enlarging  upon  it.  Teacher  read  paragraph  and 
have  scholars  give  the  ideas  as  concisely  as  possible.  Teacher  give 
scholars  a  very  concise  statement  and  have  them  amplify  it.  3. 
Have  children  write  abstracts  of  their  lessons. 

REMARKS    TO    TEACHERS. 

The  exercises  marked  {a)  should  be  given  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  and  one  of  the  objects  should  be  to  show  the  pupils  how  to 
study  and  prepare  the  reading  lesson  of  the  day.  The  time  for 
these  exercises  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen,  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  minutes,  daily. 

The  exercises  marked  {h)  should  be  given  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  session,  and  should  not  occupy  less  than  twenty-five  minutes, 
daily. 
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The  exercises  marked  (J)  should  be  given  at  least  once  each  week, 
and  should  not  occupy  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  the  exercises  suggested  for  each  grade 
will  be  given  daily,  but  such  only  as  the  time  and  the  previous  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils  will  permit. 

In  every  grade  such  of  the  exercises  of  the  previous  grades  as  are 
suitable,  should  be  continued  and  extended  as  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  the  teacher  may  direct. 

Slates  should  be  used  constantly,  and  all  slate-work  should  be 
subjected  to  kindly  criticism  by  pupils  and  teachers. 

Teachers  should  give  especial  attention  to  the  spelling  of  words, 
to  punctuation,  and  to  the  use  of  capital  letters.  The  children 
should  be  required  to  express  themselves  in  complete  and  correct 
sentences.  Ungrammatical  language  should  never  be  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Com.mon  errors,  as:  '*I  han't  got  no  pencil;" 
' '  Has  the  bell  rang  yet  ?  "  "I  seen  him  doit;"  ' '  He  done  it, ' '  and 
similar  expressions,  so  often  heard  in  the  school-room,  should  be 
corrected.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  teach  the  pupils  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  English  language  by  example,  as  well  as  by  precept. 

No  worthy  teacher  will  be  satisfied  to  limit  herself  to  the  exer- 
cises suggested  in  the  course.  Many  of  them  can  be  extended 
indefinitely,  and  teachers  should  make  a  special  study  of  each  day's 
work,  and  come  prepared  to  illustrate  every  step  with  copious  exer- 
cises and  models  of  their  own. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  these  lessons  are  given  will  not  be 
measured  by  their  direct  and  immediate  results  merely,  but  quite  as 
much  by  the  facility  with  which  the  pupils  comprehend  the  language 
of  the  arithmetic,  the  geography,  and  the  history,  and  by  the  accu- 
racy and  elegance  of  their  speech  in  conversation. 

In  brief,  these  lessons  should  afford  the  means  for  a  thorough 
drill  in  the  correct  use  of  the  best  English,  in  speaking  and  in 
writing,  and  should  give  to  the  pupils  that  key  to  knowledge,  the 
ability  to  master  the  printed  page. 
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COURSE  OF  SCIENCE  LESSONS. 


TABULAR  VIEW. 

First  Term 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

I  St  Year.- 

—  Common  Things 

Common  Things 

Common  Things 

2d  Year.- 

—Animals. 

Animals. 

Plants. 

3d  Year.- 

—Plants. 

Objects. 

Objects. 

4th  Year.- 

—Physiology. 

Animals. 

Animals. 

5  th  Year.- 

—Physics. 

Physics. 

Plants. 

6th  Year.- 

—Plants. 

Physiology. 

Physiology. 

7th  Year.- 

—Animals. 

Physics. 

Physics. 

8th  Year.- 

—  Chemistry. 

Astronomy. 

Phys.  Geography 

9  th  Year.- 

—Review. 

Review. 

Review. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


GRADE   E. 


First  Quarter. — Easy  conversational  lessons  on  common  things. 

I.  Things  in  the  school-room.  2.  Things  in  the  house.  3.  Things 
in  the  garden.  4.  Picture  lesson.  5.  Things  that  we  see  on  the 
way  to  school.  6.  Animals  that  walk.  7.  Animals  that  fly.  8. 
Picture  lesson.     9.  Animals  that  swim.     10.  Things  that  we  eat. 

II.  Eggs.     12.  Picture  lesson. 

Second  Quarter. —  i.  Air  and  wind.  2.  Air  and  fire.  3.  Water 
and  rain.  4.  Picture  lesson.  5,  Snow  and  ice.  6.  Milk  and  other 
things  that  the  cow  gives  us.  7.  Beautiful  things.  8.  Picture  les- 
son. 9.  The  parts  of  the  body.  10.  Hands  and  feeling.  11.  Eyes 
and  sight.     12.  Picture  lesson. 

Third  Quarter. —  i.  Ears  and  hearing.  2.  Colors  of  things.  3. 
Things  we  wear.  4:  Picture  lesson.  5.  Things  that  are  long,  short ; 
large,  small;  light,  heavy  —  compared.  6.  Things  that  will  bend, 
stretch,  break,  and  things  that  will  not.     7.  Things  that  will  burn. 
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melt,  dissolve,   and   things  that  will  not.     8.   Picture  lesson.     9. 
Things  that  are  rough,  smooth;  hard,  soft;  tough,  brittle — compared. 

10.  The  use  of  useless  things  (ashes,  smoke,  flies,  worms,  &c.). 

11.  Comparison  of  city  and  country.      12.   Picture  lesson. 

GRADE   D. 

First  Quarter. — Familiar  talks  on  domestic  animals,  with  de- 
scription of  parts,  their  habits  and  their  uses  to  man,  and  with  anec- 
dotes of  their  sagacity,  &c.  i.  Dogs.  2.  Horses.  3.  Cats  and 
kittens.  4.  Hens  and  chickens.  5.  Rats  and  mice.  6.  Pigs.  7. 
Cows  and  calves.  8.  Sheep.  9.  Goats.  10.  Geese.  11.  Com- 
parison of  animals  as  to  sagacity.  12.  Effect  of  domestication 
upon  animals. 

Second  Quarter. — (a.')  Description  of  parts  of  animals,  and  habits 
of  animals,  i.  Lion.  2.  Fox.  3.  Bear.  4.  Camel.  5.  Elephant. 
6.  Whale.  (<^.)  Habits  and  adaptation  of  structure  to  habits.  7. 
Squirrel,  rat,  woodchuck,  prairie-dog,  &c.  for  gnawing.  8.  Deer, 
zebra,  ostrich,  &c.  for  running.  9.  Monkey,  bear,  parrot,  wood- 
pecker, sloth,  &c.  for  climbing.  10.  Tiger,  eagle,  kingfisher, 
heron,  hawk,  &c.  for  catching  prey.  11.  Dove,  bat,  flying-squirrel, 
flying -fish,  swallow,  humming-bird,  &c.  for  flying.  12.  Gold 
fish,  duck,  beaver,  paper  sailor,  &c.  for  swimming. 

Third  Quarter. — Plant  Life  or  Elements  of  Botany,  i.  Difference 
between  plants  and  animals,  and  different  forms  of  plants.  2.  How 
plants  grow,  seeds  and  what  is  necessary  for  their  development.  3. 
Roots,  and  what  they  do  for  the  plant.  4.  Stalk,  trunk,  and  sap. 
5.  Leaf-buds,  and  what  are  made  from  them.  6.  Leaves,  their 
shape,  color,  &c.  7.  Leaves  again.  8.  Our  love  for  flowers,  how 
flowers  are  made.  9.  The  color  of  flowers.  10.  The  perfume  of 
flowers.     II.  The  shape  of  flowers.     12.  The  habits  of  flowers. 

GRADE   c. 

First  Quarter. —  i .  Color  and  perfume  of  flowers  reviewed.    2.  The 
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shapes  of  flowers  reviewed.  3.  Shapes  of  flowers  again.  4.  The 
habits  of  flowers.  5.  What  live  on  flowers.  6.  Fruits,  the  differ- 
ence in  form  and  structure.  7.  Fruits  again,  with  their  use  to  man. 
8.  Autumn  leaves.  9.  The  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs.  10.  The 
wood  of  trees  and  shrubs.  11.  Quotations  concerning  flowers,  and 
what  the  Bible  says  of  them.  12.  The  life,  decay,  and  death  of 
flowers. 

Second  Quarter. — Objects.  1-2.  Parts  and  positions  of  parts. 
Subjects  suggested,  orange,  fork,  chair,  bottle.  3-5.  Parts  and 
uses  of  parts.  Subjects  suggested,  table,  broom,  umbrella.  6-7. 
Parts  distinguished  as  principal  and  secondary,-  with  uses  of  parts. 
Subjects  suggested,  penknife,  shoe,  scissors.  8-10.  Common  qual- 
ities of  objects  that  may  be  discovered  by  the  senses,  with  a  familiar 
talk  about  their  uses.  Subjects  suggested,  lead,  milk,  piece  of 
crayon.  11 -12.  Qualities  discovered  by  means  of  the  senses,  sim- 
ple experiments,  and  illustrations,  with  a  familiar  talk  about  their 
uses.     Subjects  suggested,  sugar,  cork,  glass. 

Third  Quarter. — 1-4.  Parts,  qualities,  uses,  and  qualities  on 
which  uses  depend.  Subjects  suggested,  bell,  book,  leadpencil, 
thimble.  5-6.  Comparison  of  objects  as  to  their  qualities.  Sub- 
jects suggested,  salt  and  sugar,  cork  and  sponge.  7-9.  Material 
and  structure,  and  adaptation  of  these  to  use.  Subjects  suggested, 
table,  knife,  watch,  candle,  pen  and  holder,  10.  Qualities  distin- 
guished as  necessary  and  accidental.  Subjects  suggested,  sealing- 
wax,  India  rubber.  11 -12.  The  qualities  of  objects,  and  process 
of  their  manufacture.  Subjects  suggested,  paper,  sugar,  mirror,  tin 
cup. 

GRADE   B. 

First  Quarter. — Elements  of  Physiology.  1-2.  The  human 
body,  simple  classification  of  its  parts.  3.  Similarity  between  man 
and  plants.  4.  The  blood  and  what  is  made  from  it,  similarity  be- 
tween the  blood  of  animals  and  the  sap  of  plants.     5.  How  blood 
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is  made,  circulation  of  the  blood.  6.  What  must  be  done  with  the 
food  before  it  is  put  into  the  stomach.  7.  The  hand  and  what  it 
can  do.  8.  The  mouth,  the  teeth,  and  that  wonderful  machine 
called  the  stomach.  9.  Why  we  breathe,  and  the  necessity  for  pure 
air.  10.  The  hair,  the  nails,  the  skin,  and  the  care  of  them.  11. 
The  eye  and  what  it  does  for  us.  12.  The  ear  and  what  it  does  for 
us,  the  nose  and  what  it  does  for  us. 

Second  Quartei'. — Animals  or  Elements  of  Zoology,  i.  Similar- 
ity between  other  animals  and  man.  2.  Differences  between  other 
animals  and  man.  3.  Different  classes  of  animals  (man,  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  insects,  reptiles,  shell-fish,  &c.).  4.  What  animals  use 
for  hands.  5.  Teeth  of  animals  with  adaptation  to  use.  6.  Feet 
of  animals  with  adaptation  to  use.  7.  Bills  of  birds  with  adaptation 
to  use.  8.  Wings  of  birds  and  fins  of  fishes  with  adaptation  to  use. 
9.  The  tools  which  animals  work  with.  10.  The  clothing  which 
animals  wear.  11.  The  houses  which  animals  live  in.  12.  The 
uses  of  animals  to  man. 

Third  Quarter. —  i.  The  classification  of  animals  as  vertebrates, 
articulates,  mollusks,  and  radiates.  2..  Mammals,  four  handed. 
3.  Flesh-eaters.  4.  Flesh-eaters  again.  5.  Gnawers.  6.  Cud- 
chewers.  7.  Thick-skinned.  8.  Toothless,  pouched,  whale  tribe. 
9.  Birds,  flesh-eaters,  climbers.  10.  Scratchers,  runners.  11. 
Perchers.      12,  Swimmers,  waders. 

GRADE   A. 

First  Quarter. — Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  i.  Air  every- 
where, the  air  in  motion.  2.  Flying  and  swimming  compared, 
pressure  of  the  air.  3.  The  common  pump.  4.  Gases,  common 
burning  gas,  gunpowder,  &c.  5.  Compressibility  and  elasticity  of 
air,  football,  popgun,  &c.  6.  Balloons  and  bubbles.  7.  Heated 
air,  how  heat  expands  air,  why  heated  air  rises  in  chimneys,  venti- 
lation, &c.  8.  Water,  uses  of  water,  water  always  seeks  a  level. 
9.  The  pressure  of  water,  the  pressure  at  different  depths,  the  buoy- 
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ancy  of  water.  10.  Ascent  of  liquids  in  tubes,  and  sap  in  plants, 
illustrated  by  sponge,  lamp-wick,  sugar,  &c.  11.  Water  in  the  air, 
clouds,  rain.     12.  Snow,  frost,  and  ice. 

Second  Quarter. —  i.  Different  forms  of  matter  (solid,  liquid,  gas- 
eous), why  solids  keep  their  form  and  liquids  do  not.  2.  Heat  and 
cold,  diffusion  and  conduction  of  heat.  3.  How  heat  is  made  our 
servant.  4.  Steam,  steamboat,  locomotive.  5.  Light  (natural  and 
artificial),  chief  sources,  uses.  6.  Color,  of  the  air,  in  the  clouds, 
from  the  prism,  of  various  objects.  7.  Sound,  difference  between 
sound  and  music,  echoes.  8.  Electricity,  lightning,  telegraph.  9. 
Magnetism,  horseshoe  magnet,  how  bodies  may  be  magnetized. 
10-12.  ''The  reason  why,"  encouraging  the  children  to  bring  in 
questions  concerning  physical  phenomena  which  they  have  observed 
during  the  week. 

Third  Quarter. — A  more  extended  course  in  Botany,  i.  Seeds, 
how  plants  grow  from  them,  what  is  necessary  to  their  growth,  parts 
of  seeds  and  number  of  seed  leaves.  2.  Roots,  kind  of  roots,  and 
uses  of  roots  to  plant.  3.  Stems,  parts  of  stems,  structure  of  stem 
(woody  or  herbaceous),  direction  of  growth  (self-supporting,  pros- 
trate, creeping,  climbing,  twining),  appendages  of  stem,  and  how 
plants  may  be  obtained  from  stems.  4.  Leaf-buds,  parts  of  buds, 
structure  of  buds.  5.  Leaves,  parts  of  leaves,  structure  of  leaves. 
6.  Leaves  again,  with  general  shape.  7.  Study  of  margins  of  leaves. 
8.  Leaves,  their  arrangement  on  stem  (opposite,  alternate,  whorled), 
compound  leaves  with  arrangement  of  leaflets,  uses  of  leaves  to 
plant.  9.  Flowers,  parts  of.  10.  Flowers,  with  arrangement  of 
parts.  II.  Flowers,  manner  of  inflorescence.  12.  Flowers,  with  color 
and  perfume. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

GRADE    D. 

First  Quarter. — i.  Why  plants  grow,  what  they  are  made  for 
and  what  they  do.     2.  Flowers,  parts  reviewed.     3.  Flowers  and 
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arrangement  of  parts  reviewed.  4.  Flowers,  color  and  perfume  re- 
viewed. 5.  Study  of  fruits.  6.  Fruits,  pulpy,  dry,  and  stone  fruits, 
structure  of  particular  specimens.  7.  Trees,  exogenous  and  endog- 
enous, deciduous  and  evergreen.  8.  General  appearance  of  trees, 
their  habits  and  places  of  growth.  9.  Trees,  with  their  uses  to 
man.  10.  Plants  used  for  food,  for  medicine.  11.  Plants  useful 
in  the  arts.      12.   General  review. 

Second  Quarter. — A  more  extended  course  in  Physiology,  i. 
The  frame-work  of  the  body,  2.  Study  of  bones  with  simple  clas- 
sification. 3.  The  muscles,  and  the  flesh  of  our  bodies.  4.  The 
organs  and  process  of  digestion,  and  how  the  food  is  changed  into 
blood.  5.  The  proper  kind  and  quantity  of  food,  and  how  often 
food  should  be  taken.  6.  Exercise  and  its  relation  to  food  and 
growth.  7.  Injurious  effects  of  some  kinds  of  food  and  stimulants. 
8.  The  clothing  of  the  body,  the  proper  kind  and  quality.  9. 
Proper  hygienic  habits,  pure  air,  bathing,  care  of  the  teeth  and 
hair,  bad  effect  of  sitting  in  a  draft,  tight  lacing,  keeping  the  feet 
warm  and  dry,  &c.  10.  How  to  secure  proper  ventilation.  11. 
Necessity  for  regularity  in  personal  habits.      12.   Review. 

Third  Quarter. —  i.    The  brain  and  the  nerves.     2.    Sleep,  its 

necessity  and  effects.     3.  The  senses,  and  how  to  use  them.     4. 

Sight,   and   how  to  preserve   the   eyes.     5.  Hearing.     6.  Touch. 

7.  Taste.     8.    Smell.     9.    How  to  behave  when  accidents  occur. 

10.  The  proper  exercise  of  the  mind.      11.  The  character  of  the 

mind  as  shown  in  the  face.      12.   Disease,  decay  of  the  body,  and 

death. 

GRADE   c. 

First  Quarter. — Zoology  continued.  1-2.  Fishes.  3.  Reptiles. 
4-7.  Insects.  8-9.  Shell-fish.  lo-ii.  Radiates.  12.  Man's 
dominion  over  animals  and  the  tribute  they  pay  him. 

Second  Quarter. — A  more  extended  course. in  Natural  Philosophy. 
,  I.    Matter  and  its  essential  qualities  (magnitude,  impenetrability, 
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inertia,  divisibility,  indestructibility,  &c.).  2.  Force  (natural  and 
artificial),  the  chief  forces  of  nature  (attraction,  heat,  &c.).  3. 
Gravitation,  how  the  planets  are  held  in  their  orbits,  terrestrial  grav- 
ity or  weight,  falling  bodies.  4.  Center  of  gravity,  when  a  body 
will  be  at  rest,  when  a  body  will  not  stand  upon  its  base.  5.  Com- 
parative or  specific  gravity,  why  a  pound  of  lead  will  sink  and  a 
pound  of  wood  float,  how  a  pound  of  lead  can  be  made  to  float. 
6.  The  different  forms  of  matter  (solid,  liquid,  gaseous),  cohesion, 
adhesion.  ,  7.  The  qualities  of  matter  dependent  upon  cohesion 
(hardness,  brittleness,  flexibility,  ductility,  malleability,  &c.).  8. 
Everything  in  motion,  the  agencies  which  produce  motion,  action 
and  reaction,  reflected  motion,  friction,  &c.  9.  The  application 
of  force,  why  we  use  machinery,  the  elements  of  machinery  (lever, 
pulley,  inclined  plane).  10.  Hydrostatics,  the  pressure  of  water, 
water  always  seeks  a  level,  the  hydrostatic  paradox.  11.  How  a 
canal  lock  is  used,  capillary  attraction.  12.  The  different  modes 
of  raising  water,  the  different  modes  of  producing  motion  by  means 
of  the  pressure  and  weight  of  water. 

Third  Quarter. — Air,  its  weight,  pressure,  compressibility,  and 
elasticity.  2.  Vacuum,  barometer,  bell  in  a  vacuum,  the  air  pump. 
3.  Sound,  how  sound  is  produced,  velocity  of  sound,  how  distance 
can  be  determined  by  sound,  conductors  of  sound.  4.  Heat,  sources 
of  heat,  diffusion  and  conduction  of  heat,  the  effect  of  heat,  ther- 
mometer. 5.  The  effect  of  heat  on  water,  steam,  steamboat,  loco- 
motive. 6.  Light,  natural  and  artificial,  sources  of  light.  7.  Re- 
flection of  light,  looking-glass,  how  color  is  produced,  prism.  8. 
Transmission  of  light,  refraction  of  light,  convex  lens,  spectacles. 

9.  Optical  instruments,  telescope,  microscope,  magic  lantern,  &c. 

10.  Electricity.  11.  Telegraphy.  12.  Magnetism  and  electro- 
magnetism. 

GRADE    B. 

First  Quarter. — Elements  of  Chemistry,  i.  Difference  between 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  fire.     2.    Air  and  its  chemical 
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properties,  water  and  its  chemical  properties.  3.  Of  what  the  earth 
is  composed,  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements.  4.  Oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  in  what  they  are  found  and  how  they  may  be  obtained, 
with  simple  experiments.  5.  Phosphorus.  6.  Carbon,  coal,  coal 
mines.  7.  Iron,  how  it  is  obtained,  its  uses  to  man,  &c.  8.  Mer- 
cury. 9.  Lead  and  tin,  how  they  are  mined,  and  what  is  made 
from  them.  10.  Gold  and  silver,  how  and  where  they  are  obtained. 
II.  Comparison  between  the  value  of  gold  and  the  value  of  iron  to 
man.  12.  Illustrations  of  chemical  affinity  by  experiments,  how  to 
make  ink,  how  camphor  chooses  alcohol  rather  than  water,  how  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  breath  combines  with  the  lime  in  lime- 
water,  &c. 

Second  Quarter. — Elements  of  Astronomy.  I.  The  horizon,  the 
rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  2.  The  solar  system,  the  sun,  its  size,  dis- 
tance, &c.  3.  The  cause  of  day  and  night.  4.  The  cause  of  the 
seasons.  5.  The  inferior  planets,  the  morning  and  the  evening 
stars.  6.  The  superior  planets,  Saturn  and  its  rings,  Jupiter  and  its 
belts.  7.  The  moon,  its  phases,  its  effects  on  the  earth.  8. 
Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  9.  The  fixed  stars,  some  notion 
of  their  size  and  distance.  10.  Study  of  familiar  groups  of  stars, 
Orion,  the  Pleiades,  the  Dipper,  &c.  11.  Comets  and  shooting 
stars.     12.  Solar,  sidereal,  and  mean  time. 

Third  Quarter. — Oral  lessons  in  Physical  Geography,  i.  The 
forms  of  the  land,  the  distribution  of  land,  the  land  hemisphere,  &c. 

2.  The  general  form  of  the  continents  and  of  the  adjacent  islands. 

3.  The  relief  of  the  continents,  the  mountain  systems.  4.  Volca- 
noes, volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes.  5.  The  forms  of  water, 
the  geographical  distribution  of  water,  the  water  hemisphere.  6. 
The  ocean,  extent  and  depth,  the  form  of  the  land  under  the  ocean, 
oceanic  movements.  7.  How  springs  are  formed,  how  rivers  are 
made,  the  river  systems,  waterfalls,  &c.     8.   The  atmosphere,  the 
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movements  of  the  atmosphere,  periodic  winds  and  constant  winds, 
monsoons,  &c.  9.  The  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  clouds,  rain, 
snow,  the  circulation  of  the  water  from  the  ocean  to  the  clouds,  the 
earth,  the  springs,  the  rivers,  to  the  ocean  again.  10.  Climate,  the 
causes  of  the  difference  in  climate  in  different  places.  11.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  vegetable  life.  12.  The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  animal  life. 

REMARKS    TO    TEACHERS. 

The  object  of  these  lessons  is  to  afford  the  pupils  means  of  obtain- 
ing useful  information  concerning  the  physical  phenomena  with 
which  they  daily  come  in  contact,  to  arouse  in  them  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  investigation,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  habits  of  accurate 
observation  and  systematic  reflection. 

The  subject  of  each  lesson  should  be  announced  at  the  close  of 
each  preceding  one,  and  such  hints  and  suggestions  should  be  given 
as  will  interest  the  children,  and  direct  them  in  their  observation 
and  reading  during  the  week.  Whenever  the  subject  matter  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  will  not  be  likely  to  come  under  the  personal 
notice  of  the  children  or  whenever  they  will  be  assisted  in  their 
thought  by  reading,  the  teacher  should  suggest  the  book  from  which 
they  can  obtain  the  desired  information. 

In  giving  each  lesson  the  children  should  be  questio-ned  as  to  what 
they  have  learned  during  the  preceding  week  concerning  the  subject 
to  be  discussed,  and  especially  should  they  be  encouraged  to  ask 
questions.  Proper  questions  should  never  be  repressed.  No  worthy 
teacher  need  fear  to  say  ''  I  do  not  know,  but  I  will  try  to  tell  you 
next  week."  While  the  teacher  should  make  thorough  preparation 
for  each  lesson  and  should  invariably  make  a  plan  or  sketch  of  it, 
this  should  not  be  so  rigidly  adhered  to  as  to  prevent  her  from 
frequently  taking  advantage  of  the  direction  of  thought  suggested 
by  the  questions  and  remarks  of  the  children. 

A  hearty  laugh  at  a  droll  answer  may  do  no  harm,  but  care 
12 
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should  be  taken  that  the  timid  and  the  dull  scholars  are  not  disheart- 
ened by  fear  of  ridicule. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  the  real  objects  under  investigation 
should  be  brought  into*  the  school-room.  When  this  cannot  be 
done,  charts,  pictures,  and  drawings  should  be  made  use  of.  The 
blackboard,  slates,  and  notebooks  should  be  constantly  used.  The 
children  in  the  upper  grades  should  be  required  to  reproduce  the 
lessons  in  abstracts,  reviews,  or  short  compositions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  work  of  each  term  is  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  one  of  which  will  afford  matter  enough  for  a  weekly 
lesson.  This  is  to  be  given  on  Friday  afternoon.  The  time  occu- 
pied in  the  various  grades  for  each  teacher  should  be  as  follows : 
E,  thirty  minutes ;  D,  forty  minutes ;  C,  fifty  minutes,  and  in  all 
other  grades,  one  hour ;  this  includes  the  time  for  all  necessary  re- 
views and  the  announcement  of  the  succeeding  lesson. 

The  following  list  of  reference  books  will  indicate  the  source  from 
which  valuable  information  can  be  obtained  by  the  teacher : 

On  Common  Things : 

1.  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Common  Things. 

2.  Lilienthal  and  AUyn's  Things  Taught. 

On  Animals : 

1.  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  2. 

2.  Pictures  and  Stories  of  Animals,  6  vols.,  by  Mrs.  Sanborn  Tenney. 

3.  Cecil's  Books  of  Natural  History,  3  vols. 

4.  Dogs  and  Their  Doings,  by  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris. 

5.  Animal  Sagacity,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

6.  The  Desert  World,  by  Arthur  Mangin. 

7.  Our  Four-Footed  Friends,  by  Mary  Howitt. 

8.  Hooker's  Natural  History. 

9.  Cassell's  Popular  Natural  History. 

10.  Wilson's  Readers. 

11.  The  Houses  that  Animals  Live  in,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Wood. 
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On  Botany  : 

1.  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  i. 

2.  Gray's  How  Plants  Grow. 

3.  Miss  Youman's  Botany. 

4.  Wilson's  Readers. 

On  Object  Lessons-. 

1.  Sheldon's  Manual. 

2.  Calkin's  Object  Lessons. 

On  Physiology  : 

1.  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  2. 

2.  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread,  by  Jean  Marce. 

3.  The  Five  Senses  and  how  to  use  them,  by  Jean  Marce. 

4.  Brown's  Physiology. 

On  Natural  Philosophy : 

1.  The  Science  Primer,  by  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart. 

2.  Wells'  Science  of  Common  Things. 

3.  Science  for  the  Young,  4  vols.,  by  Jacob  Abbott. 

4.  Wilson's  Readers. 

5.  The  Boys'  Playbook  of  Science,  by  J.  H.  Pepper. 

6.  Wells'  Natural  Philosophy. 

7.  Philosophy  for  Children,  by  Mary  A.  Swift. 

On  Chemistry : 

1.  The  Science  Primer,  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Roscoe. 

2.  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks. 

3.  Johnson's  Chemistry  of  Common  Things. 

On  Astronomy : 
Kiddle's  Short  Course. 

On  Physical  Geography  :     ^ 
Guyot's. 

These  books  can  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  High  School. 
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COURSE  OF  MUSIC  LESSONS. 

TABULAR  VIEW. 

{a.')  Songs.  (^.)  Individual  Singing. 

ib.')  Scales.  (^.)   Characters. 

(r.)   Chorus  Singing.  (/)  Terms. 

(^.)  Miscellaneous. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

GRADE    E. 

{a.^  Suitable  songs  to  be  learned  by  rote. 

(J).')  First  five  tones  of  the  scale  of  C  to  be  taught  from  the  chart 
(first  series),  and  from  the  blackboard.  Pupils  should  be  here 
taught  the  meaning  of  the  terms  high  and  low,  long  and  short,  soft 
and  loud,  fast  and  slow. 

((f.)  Chorus  singing  of  exercises,  learned  by  note,  containing  any 
of  the  following  intervals  : 


0  • 

2,  3,  &c. 


^^^ 


0 


± 


0-0 


4-4 


{d. )  Individual  singing  of  songs  learned  in  {a)  work. 
(<?.}  Teach  pupils  the  uses  and  names  of  the  following 


I   (long   note) ;         (short  note) ;    parts  of  a  note,  #  (head) ; 
(stem);  — |  (double  bar),  and  require  thein  to  make  each  upon  their 

slates.     Teach  the  meaning  of  the  double  bar. 
(/)  Teach  the  meaning  of/,  (soft),/  (loud). 
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(^g. )  Measuring  time  by  beats  and  counts  in  double  measure ; 


^^    I  one,    two,  I 
'   I  down,  up,   J 


&c. 


GRADE    D. 


(^7.)  Rote  singing  continued,  with  songs  previously  learned  by  note. 
{]?.')  The  {p)  work  of  previous  grade  to  be  reviewed,  and  the 
scale  completed  : 


1 


J  i 

I.         2,         3,        4,         5,         6,         7,        8. 

Teach  the  syllables  do,  re,  me,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do. 
(<r.)  Chorus  singing,  of  exercises  learned  by  note,  containing  any 
of  the  following  intervals  : 


I I 


(d.')  Individual  singing  of  songs  learned  in  {a)  work,  the  scale, 
and  exercises  containing  any  interval  learned  in  {c)  work  of  pre- 
vious grade. 

(^.)  Review  (e)  work  of  previous  grade,  adding  the  following : 


Bar. 


Bar. 


Bar. 


1 3 +—3 


Clef.  Measure. 


Measure. 


Parts  of  measure. 


(/.)  Review  (/)  work  of  previous  grade,  adding  pp.  (very  soft), 
ff.  (very  loud). 

ig.')  Continue  (^)  work  of  previous  grade,  adding  triple  measure. 


GRADE    C. 


(«.)  Practice  songs  previously  learned  by  note,  and  from  the 
charts  (first  series). 
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{b.~)  Pupils  to  be  taught  to  read  exercises,  having  one  of  the  scale 
placed  on  the  staff  in  the  following  positions : 


■t 


\ 


Do, 


&c. 


l^iJ-:}    ^e, 


sol,  &c. 


5t 


\ 


{^t} 


re,  mi, 


sol,  do,  si,  la,  sol. 


Explain  the  scale  below. 

(^.)  Chorus  singing  of  exercises  learned  by  note,  containing  any 
of  the  followins:  intervals  : 


4-S 


_#  0 


^^^i^^- 


ite:^ 


\ 


{d.)  Individual  singing  of  the  scale,  and  exercises  containing  any 
interval  learned  in  (r)  work  of  previous  grade. 

(^.)  Review  {e)  work  of  Grades  E  and  D,  adding  the  following: 
-■-(long  rest);  ^  (short  rest);  ^»  (dotted  note);  - — -(tie);  -| 
and  "I. 

{/.)  Same  as  in  previous  grade. 

(^. )  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  measure  time  by  beats  and  counts, 
in  double  or  triple  measure,  at  any  movement,  from  examples  given  by 
the  teacher ;  also,  to  place  on  the  staff,  using  notes,  and  to  divide 
into  double  or  triple  measure,  exercises  indicated  by  the  teacher  on 
the  blackboard  according  to  the  following  models  : 

f   I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  5,  8,  5,  3,  i,  3,  2,  i. 


+ 


+ 


#  ij  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  5,  4,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  5,  3,  4,  3,  2,  I. 

*  +      +-  +- 
Use  a  +  to  indicate  a  ^,  and  a  +-  to  indicate  a  ^•. 
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GRADE    B. 


{aJ)  Practice  songs  previously  learned  by  note  in  one  or  two 
parts,  and  from  charts  (second  series), 

{b?)  Pupils  to  be  taught  to  read  exercises  having  one  of  the  scale 
placed  on  the  staff  in  the  following  positions  : 


ii 


Do,     re,    mi,  &c. 


t] 


pH^ 


Do,    re,     mi,  &c.        Do,    re,    mi,  &c.      Do,  re,  mi,  &c. 


The  #  (sharp)  and  -^  (flat)  to  be  used  as  signs  to  show  on  which 
line  or  space  one  of  the  scale  is  placed,  but  without  further  expla- 
nation. 

{c.~)  Chorus  singing  of  exercises,  learned  by  note,  in  one  or  two 
parts,  containing  any  of  the  following  intervals  : 


^        ^ 


mm 


mm 


^A 


mjt 


mm 


I 


(^.)  Individual  singing  of  the  scale,  and  exercises  containing  any 
interval  learned  in  {c)  work  of  the  previous  grade. 

(^.)  Pupils  should  be  taught  the  names  and  meaning  of  the  char- 
acters contained  in  the  following,  except  the  staff  and  clef : 


V  0 

J 

Q 

' ^1 

__/% 

•    1 

/  ^  <^ 

_#j# 

^ 

_f^j 

*9^ 

0    Gi>' 

SP^IJ 

nt  g^ 

•    1 

fe^n 

1 

i' 

1 

i 

.    —    .    1 

--^ 

— 

~^  I 

u 

_J 

^3F 

•    1 

(/!)  Pupils  should  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the  words  J}iano  and 
forte,  with  their  abbreviations/,  and/! 

(g.')  The  (^)  work  of  previous  grade  to  be  continued,  adding  ex- 
ercises in  quadruple  measure.  In  copying  exercises  in  quadruple 
measure,  use  a  4-+  to  indicate  a  ^. 
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GRADE   A. 


{a.^  The  {a)  work  of  the  previous  grade  to  be  continued,  using 
songs  in  copybook,  and  from  charts  (second  or  third  series). 

(^.)  The  {F)  work  of  the  previous  grade  to  be  continued.  Explain 
the  scale  above  : 


i 


I, 


5= 


7,    (8  I,}  2,      3. 


{c.')  Chorus  singing  of  exercises  in  two  parts,  learned  by  note, 
containing  any  of  the  following  intervals  : 


—J  — 

V^Jz-^_, 

# 

ifi^^^ 

^  •  A  • 


j_«_ 


3 


■i 


\ i_ 


i 


Jz^^Ei=?bf=^ 


I    I    I 


J L 


^   t^4 


^-- 


(d.)  Individual  singing  of  the  scale,  and  exercises  containing  any 
interval  learned  in  {/)  work  of  previous  grade. 

(^.)  Teach  the  names  and  meaning  of  the  characters  contained 
in  the  following : 


_^_  .^2_#JL#:  U9_0    0    wm'  _gj!_#    0*0    0    ^_g: 


W 


FiM^    U 
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if.')  Review  the  if)  work  of  previous  grades,  adding  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  abbreviations,  and  signs:  Da  capo  {D.  C); 
Dal  Segno  {D.  S.~)\  ^. ;  Fine ;  Crescendo  {ci^es.  -=c:i;)  ;  Diminuendo 
{dim.  :rr=>)  ;  Fortissimo  (ff.)',  Pianissimo  {pp.)',  and  Mezzo  (m.). 
Explain  pitch,  and  teach  the  name  of  the  pitch  represented,  by 
each  line  and  space  of  the  staff. 

{g.)  Same  as  in  previous  grade. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

GRADE   D. 


(a.)  Same  as  in  previous  grade. 

(d.)  Same  as  previous  grades,  adding  the  following: 


PL  #     •#                '                1 

1            1 

1            1 

~fr^           1 

i^         ^ 

1 

/■  #  ■       i     J     • 

0 

1 

few          ^    ^                     • 

^ 

J 

VlU                                                     •-     m 

^ 

i 

%)                      Do,      re,       mi 

,  &c. 

# 

-J 

_ 

(<:.)  The  (<:)  work  of  the  previous  grade  continued,  adding  the 
following  intervals : 

_J 


J I 


J I \ I 


^-^-W~J-^-*-W 


-^- 


I I 


_# I 


i 


l_J !_•_ 


S d 


^-- 


i 


M \. 


J I       l~  I       I       :       I 


0 V 


J I       I       I       I 


4 d d^^0~^-d^^4-^4 


#   -  ^ 


ml 

0    ^    0    A    0      \    0 \    0      \    0 I    0 
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{d.)  Semi-chorus  and  duet  singing  of  songs  and  exercises  learned 
in  the  (^}  work. 

{e.)  Teach  the  names  and  meaning  of  the  characters  contained 
in  the  following : 


a^ 


:^-F^: 


-^ 


^fflEF 


-^-^^=3=^ 


a_L 


-tr*-V^ 


^ 


(/.)  Review  (/)  work  of  previous  grade,  adding  the  following  : 
Mezzo  forte  {jnf.~)\  Mezzo  piano  {inp.)\  Sforzando  (jf.,  t\>y,  and 
Staccato  (0  #). 

(g.')  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  write  in  notes  on  the  staff,  exer- 
cises placed  upon  the  blackboard,  by  the  teacher,  according  to  the" 
following  models  : 


ij    3^     5j    4,    3^     6,    5,    4,      3,     2,  I. 


-#• 


8^ 


^^  G,    B,       A,     D,       G,   F#,   E,    D,      G,    B,    G. 

Use  a  -  to  indicate  the  scale  below. 


^ 


GRADE    C. 


(«;.)  Songs  previously  learned  by  note  from  copybooks. 

((^.)  The  (<^)  work  of  the  previous  grades,  and  the  following: 


1 
1 

I 

t  h 

^      ^ 

• 

1 

ilb      « 

0 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

ffv     * 

tf 

« 

1 

ViJ  ■                                                         ^      J 

1 

•^            Do, 

re. 

mi,  &c. 

0 

^ 

~    0 

(<:.)  The  (<r)  work  of  A  Primary  and  D  Grammar  continued,  add- 
ing the  following  intervals : 
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^: 


0 L_^ \ J I I \ ^__J iJ 

9L 9L ^     ^     0     ^_^ ^__# \_0. 


-^ 

-    J  'J  ij  'J- 

^ — ^ — ^ 

0  0  0  0  0      ^      0  _^_  0 


Cd:')  Semi-chorus  and  duet  singing  of  songs  and  exercises  learned 
in  (a)  and  (<;)  work. 

((?.)  Review  the  (<?)  work  of  the  previous  grades. 

(/.)  Explain  the  use  of  the  words  Adagio,  Andantino,  Andante, 
Moderato,  Allegretto,  and  Allegro. 

(^.)  The  (^)  work  of  the  previous  grade  continued,  adding  sex- 
tuple measure. 

GRADE   B. 

{a.~)  Same  as  previous  grade,  adding  songs  in  three  parts. 

(^.)  Pupils  should  be  taught  the  order  of  intervals  of  the  scale, 
and  of  the  staff;  to  write  the  scales  of  C,  G,  D,  and  F,  placing  the 
signatures  of  each  in  their  proper  positions ;  and  to  indicate  each 
interval  of  the  scale  and  the  staff  as  in  the  following  model : 


i 


0.: 

A,: 

B,. 

C,: 

JJ,: 

E,. 

^\: 

G. 

I, : 

2, : 

-     3,. 

4,: 

5,: 

6,: 

7.. 

8. 

G,: 

A,: 

B,. 

C,: 

D,: 

E,: 

F#,. 

G. 

New  Scale 
Staff  changed  G, 

Use  a  :  to  indicate  a  major  second,  and  a  .  to  indicate  a  minor  second. 
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(c.)  Review  (c)  work  of  A  Primary  and  C  and  D  Grammar,  add- 
ing the  following,  with  exercises,  in  two  and  three  parts : 


f 

1  f 
1 

-i^^ 

"V 

~ « « J 

1 

(//.)  Semi-chorus  and  duet  singing,  as  in  previous  grade. 
(<:'.)  Explain  the  use  of  #,|7,  and  ^. 
(/.)  Review. 

GRADE    A. 

(a.')  Same  as  in  previous  grade. 

(/^.)  The  same  as  (/^)  work  of  previous  grade,  adding  the  follow- 
ing scales:     A,  B,  Bb,  Et7,  A  b,  Dt^. 

(c.)  Chorus  singing  of  exercises  in  two  and  three  parts,  containing 
any  interval  commonly  found  in  vocal  music. 

(^/.)  Semi-chorus,  trio,  and  duet  singing,  as  in  C  and  B  Grammar. 
■  (<?.)  Review.  . 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

t 

A  general  review  of  previous  work,  adding  the  Bass  Staff,  with 
songs  in  two,  three,  or  four  parts. 

REMARKS    TO    TEACHERS. 


At  least  ten  minutes  daily  should  be  given  to  the  music  lesson,  by 
the  teachers  in  charge  of  each  room,  according  to  instruction  given 
by  the  music  teacher. 

Primary  teachers  should  devote  one  lesson  each  week  to  general 
review  exercises;    such  as,  beating  time,  sight-reading  exercises, 
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copying  exercises  on  slates,  and  diagram  work  from  the  blackboard, 
or  charts,  &c. 

Loud  singing  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Songs  should  be  sung 
fast  or  slow  according  to  the  sentiment  of  the  words,  and  never  in 
a  listless  manner.  Much  attention  should  be  given  to  correct  pro- 
nunciation, clear  enunciation,  and  to  a  gdod  quality  of  voice. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS, 

ON    READING. 

Pupils  cannot  be  benefited  by  an  exercise  which  they  cannot  un- 
derstand. The  teacher  should  make  selections  of  such  pieces  as  can 
be  comprehended  by  all.  Ample  time  should  be  given  to  the  pupils 
to  make  as  thorough  preparation  for  the  reading  exercises  as  for 
any  other.  The  teacher  should  have  a  well  defined  plan  in  her 
own  mind  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  should  be 
taught ;  she  should  talk  with  the  pupils  in  a  way  to  arouse  attention, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  the  spirit  of  what  they  read,  and  she 
should  not  be  satisfied  until  they  thoroughly  understand  the  lesson 
and  can  give  the  substance  of  it  in  their  own  language. 

As  a  general  rule,  children  in  good  health  and  tranquil  mood 
have  naturally,  in  their  habit  of  utterance,  a  round,  sweet,  and  clear 
tone  of  voice ;  as  long  as  they  utter  only  their  own  feelings  this 
voice  continues,  and  the  expression  is  natural ;  it  ceases  when  the 
mechanical  process  of  reading,  as  sometimes  taught  in  our  schools, 
commences.  It  is  the  work  of  the  primary  teacher  to  preserve  and 
confirm  this  beautiful,  natural  tendency.  Great  care  should  be 
taken,  from  the  first,  to  secure  accurate  and  distinct  articulation,  and 
a  pleasant  quality  of  voice.  These  pleasant  conversational  tones 
should  be  carried  into  the  reading  lesson  and  into  all  other  recita- 
tions, until  the  customary  tone  of  the  school-room  is  tliat  of  in- 
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telligence  and  refinement.     Good  taste  in  speech  is  not  less  called 
for  in  the  school-room  than  in  the  parlor. 

ON    THE    RECITATION. 

Teachers  should  make  thorough  preparation  for  the  recitation 
hour.  They  should  be  so  familiar  with  the  subject  of  each  day's 
lesson  that  the  recitation  can  be  conducted  without  the  aid  of  ^the 
book.  They  should  not  only  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what 
is  in  the  ordinary  text-book,  but  they  should  be  able  to  interest  the 
pupils  by  giving  them  a  variety  of  additional  illustrations  and  sug- 
gestions. A  wide-awake,  active,  intelligent  teacher  can  awaken 
such  enthusiasm  in  the  pupils  that  they  will  look  forward  to  the  rec- 
itation with  pleasurable  anticipations  and  will  find  the  road  to 
learning  a  pleasant  if  not  a  royal  one. 

While  every  recitation  should  have  a  definite  purpose  and  a  defi- 
nite plan,  this  plan  should  not  be  so  closely  followed  that  the  teachers 
cannot  take  advantage  of  intelligent  remarks  and  criticisms  of  the 
pupils.  It  is  often  the  case  that  bright  little  fellows  are  repressed 
by  teachers  who  have  too  much  '^  method  "  and  who  are  unfortu- 
nately the  owners  of  a  notebook.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
think  for  themselves,  to  ask  questions  and  to  express  their  opinions 
in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  lesson  of  the  day. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  attitude  and  the  manners  of  the 
pupils  while  reciting.  They  should  assume  a  graceful  position,  and 
their  whole  bearing  should  be  that  of  a  gentleman  or  lady.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  to  express  themselves  with  elegance  and  precision, 
and  the  tones  of  the  voice  should  show  refinement  and  good  taste. 

The  recitation  will  afford  to  the  true  teacher  an  opportunity  of 
awakening  in  the  pupils,  an  interest  in  study  and  investigation,  and 
of  gaining  their  lasting  good-will  and  genuine  respect. 

ON    WRITTEN    EXAMINATIONS. 

Properly  conducted  written  examinations  will  be  found  to  be  of 
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much  service  to  pupils  and  teachers.  They  will  assist  the  pupils  to 
so  arrange,  classify,  and  fix  in  the  mind  what  they  have  learned,  that 
they  will  be  able  to  retain  it  and  use  it  to  advantage.  These  exam- 
inations will  teach  the  pupils  the  great  art  of  expressing  themselves 
with  comprehensive  brevity.  They  will  also  afford  to  the  teacher  a 
more  accurate  measure  of  the  scholarship  of  the  pupils  than  the 
daily  oral  recitations. 

While  great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  accurate  results, 
teachers  should  be  careful  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  suspecting  that 
the  pupils  wish  to  cheat ;  it  should  rather  be  assumed  that  they  have 
no  such  intention.  Pupils  should,  however,  be  removed  as  much 
as  possible  from  temptatioA.  The  examinations,  as  well  as  the  rec- 
itations, should  be  so  conducted  that  there  will  be  little  opportunity 
of  giving  or  obtaining  information  improperly. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  properly  fold  and  endorse  their  pa- 
pers, before  submitting  them  for  criticism.  The  papers  should  be 
marked  with  reference  to  orthography,  grammatical  construction, 
and  neatness,  as  well  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  answers.  After  the 
papers  are  corrected  they  should  be  returned  to  the  pupils,  that  they 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  teacher's  criticisms.  (See  Rules  and 
Regulations,  Sec.  7,  Chapter  4.) 

ON    LESSONS    OF    SPECIAL    TEACHERS. 

While  special  lessons  are  being  given  in  the  various  rooms,  one 
of  the  regular  teachers  must  be  present  to  aid  the  special  teacher  in 
keeping  order,  and  also  to  observe  his  work.  Each  lesson  in  elo- 
cution, penmanship,  and  music,  should  be  taken  as  a  model  and  du- 
plicated by  the  regular  teachers,  at  the  time  indicated  in  the  pro- 
grammes. The  regular  teachers  should  see  that  sufficient  time  is 
given  to  the  pupils  to  study  the  lessons  assigned  by  special  teachers. 
(See  Rules  and  Regulations,  Sees.  15-17,  Chapter  5.) 
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RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Sec.  I.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  on 
the  evenings  of  the  first  and  third  Monday  of  each  month.  The 
hours  of  meeting  shall  be  at  7.30  o'clock  during  the  summer  months, 
and  at  7  o'clock  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  by  the  President  at  any  time,  by  giving  due  no- 
tice to  all  the  members  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  2.  At  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board  the  order  of  business 
shall  be  as  follows  : 

I  St.   Calling  the  Roll  and  noting  absent  members. 
2d.  Reading  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 
3d.  Reception  of  Communications. 
4th.  Reports  of  Committees. 
5th.   Motions  and  Resolutions. 
Sec.  3.  The  deliberations  of  this  Board  shall  be  governed  by  the 
ordinary  parliamentary  rules,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  regu- 
lations. 

Sec.  4.  The  rules  of  the  Board  cannot  be  altered,  except  upon 
notice  given  at  one  meeting  previous  to  action  thereon. 

Sec.  5.  This  Board  may  meet  with  closed  doors  when  deemed 
expedient. 

CHAPTER  SECOND. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS,  DISTRICTS,   ETC. 

Sec.  I.  The  public  schools  of  Fort  Wayne  shall  be  divided  into 
three  grades,  and  shall  be  designated  as  Primary,  or  Ward  Schools, 
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Grammar,  or  District  Schools,  and  High  Schools.  There  shall 
also  be  a  Training  Department  in  connection  with  the  High  School. 
Sec.  2.  The  First,  Second,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Wards  shall  con- 
stitute the  First  Grammar  District ;  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Ninth  Wards  shall  constitute  the  Second  Grammar  District ;  and 
the  Sixth  Ward  shall  constitute  the  Third  Grammar  District. 

Sec.  3.  {a.')  That  part  of  the  city  bounded  by  Hanna  street  on 
the  east,  by  Barr  street  on  the  west,  by  the  railroad  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  city  limits  on  the  north,  shall  constitute  the  First  Pri- 
mary District. 

{b.^  That  part  of  the  city  bounded  by  Barr  street  on  the  east, 
and  on  the  west  by  a  line  starting  at  Calhoun  street  and  running 
west  on  Jefferson  street  and  north  on  Ewing  street  to  the  river,  by 
the  railroad  on  the  south  and  by  the  river  on  the  north,  shall  con- 
stitute the  Second  Primary  District.* 

(r.)  That  part  of  the  Third  Ward  not  included  in  the  Third  District, 
and  the  Fourth  Ward,  shall  constitute  the  Fourth  Primary  District. 

{dS)  That  part  of  the  city  west  of  Broadway,  shall  constitute  the 
Fifth  Primary  District. 

{e.')  That  part  of  the  Sixth  Ward  east  of  Broadway,  shall  consti- 
tute the  Sixth  Primary  District. 

(/!)  The  Seventh  Ward  shall  constitute  the  Seventh  Primary 
District. 

(^.)  That  part  of  the  Eiglith  Ward  east  of  Hanna  street  shall  con- 
stitute the  Eighth  Primary  District. 

(/^.)  The  Ninth  Ward  shall  constitute  the  Ninth  Primary  District. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  I.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 


*  The  house  in  the  Third  Ward  being  used  for  a  German  school,  there  is,  at  present,  no 
Third  Primary  District. 
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discharge  of  their  duties,  of  securing  uniformity  and  thoroughness 
in  the  course  of  study,  and  judicious  and  efficient  discipline  in  all 
the  schools,  and  of  guarding  and  preserving  the  school  property,  a 
Superintendent  shall  be  appointed,  to  whom,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Board,  shall  be  given  the  general  superintendence 
of  all  the  public  schools,  school-houses,  apparatus,  and  other  prop- 
erty belonging  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  devote  himself  faithfully  to  the  duties  appertain- 
ing to  his  office.  He  shall  keep  regular  office  hours  at  a  place  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  which  shall  be  a  general  depository  of  the 


and  facts  may  concern  the  interests  of  popular  education,  and  with 
all  matters  pertaining  in  any  way  to  the  organization,  discipline, 
and  instruction  of  public  schools,  to  the  end  that  all  the  children 
of  this  city,  who  are  instructed  in  the  different  departments,  may 
obtain  the  best  education  which  the  schools  are  able  to  impart. 

Sec.  4.  The  Superintendent  shall  visit  the  different  departments 
as  often  as  practicable,  examine  the  classes,  note  the  mode  of  gov- 
ernment and  instruction  used  by  each  teacher,  and  give  such  in- 
struction, aid  and  encouragement  to  teachers  and  pupils,  as  circum- 
stances may  suggest.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  his  examinations, 
which  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It 
shall  also  be  his  duty,  assisted  by  the  teachers,  to  grade  the  schools, 
distribute  pupils,  on  entering,  to  their  appropriate  wards  or  districts, 
and  assign  the  departments  and  duties  to  the  teachers. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  services  rendered 
by  each  teacher,  and,  at  the  end  of  each  school  month,  shall  make 
out  an  accurate  pay-roll,  showing  the  several  amounts  due  the  teach- 
ers, and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  In  order  that  he  may  the  more  efficiently  advise,  aid, 
and   stimulate    teachers  in   the    performance   of  their   duties,  he 
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shall  have  power  to  require  the  attendance  of  any  and  all  the  teach- 
ers at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  7.  Reports,  etc.,  from  subordinate  teachers,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Board,  shall  be  submitted  to,  and,  if  necessary,  con- 
densed by  him,  before  being  presented  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  admonish  teachers  in  whose  conduct  irregularities 
and  delinquencies  are  noticed,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  is  possible,  all 
violations  of  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  9.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  inspect  the  furniture  and 
apparatus  of  the  schools,  and  report  to  the  Board  as  to  its  condition. 


Sec.  II.  He  shall,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  furnish  the  Board 
a  report  as  to  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools.  He  shall, 
also,  on  or  before  the  ist  of  September,  present  to  the  Board  an 
annual  report,  giving  an  account  of  visits  and  examinations  made 
and  other  duties  performed,  together  with  such  facts  and  suggestions 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  increase  of  their 
efficiency  and  usefulness  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  12.  He  shall  prescribe  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  exam- 
ining the  various  classes,  under  the  approbation  of  the  Board,  and 
transfer  pupils  from  one  department  to  another,  as  may  be  thought 
advisable. 

Sec.  13.  He  shall  suspend  from  school  any  pupil  whose  conduct 
or  character  is  such  as  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  school,  or 
whose  parents  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  Su- 
perintendent or  teachers  in  carrying  out  the  regulations  of  the 
school,  or  encourage  their  children  to  violate  the  regulations  of 
the  school ;  but  no  pupil  shall  be  finally  expelled  except  by  vote  of 
the  Board. 

Sec.  14.  The  Superintendent  may,  in  case  an  expelled  scholar 
has  a  written  permit  from  the  President  of  the  Board,  re-instate  said 
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scholar,  provided  he  or  she  gives  to  the  Superintendent  and  teacher 
satisfactory  evidence  of  amendment  for  the  future  and  regret  for  the 
past. 

CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

SCHOOL    SESSIONS,  VACATIONS,    AND    EXAMINATIONS. 

Sec.  I.  Tlie  school  year  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of 
September,  and  continue  until  June  15. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  vacation  from  the  25th  of  December  to 
the  I  St  of  January,  inclusive;  and  a  vacation  of  one  week  in  March 
or  April,  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  3.  The  daily  sessions  shall  commence  at  9  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  at  i^  o'clock  P.  M.  The  High,  Grammar,  and  A  Primary 
schools  shall  dismiss  at  12  o'clock  M.,  and  at  4^  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  B  and  C  Primary  schools  shall  dismiss  at  11^  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  at  4^  o'clock  P.  M.  The  D  and  E  Primaries  shall  dismiss  at 
11^  o'clock  x\.  M.,  and  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  Pupils  in  the  lowest 
classes  in  the  E  Primary  schools  may  be  dismissed  at  11  o'clock  A. 
M.,  and  at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  if  desired  by  their  parents.  There 
shall  be  no  school  on  Saturdays'. 

Sec.  4.  A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  shall  be  allowed  all  schools 
each  half  day,  and  whenever  pupils  are  detained  in  the  school-room 
at  recess,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  out  after  recess  has  closed. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  an  annual  public  examination  of  all  the 
schools,  to  be  held  at  such  time  and  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  Superintendent  may  direct.  A  special  examination  of  any  of 
the  schools  may  be  held  whenever  the  Superintendent  may  deem  it 
expedient. 

Sec.  6.  Before  passing  from  one  grade  to  another,  pupils  must 
sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  their  previous  studies,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  on  passing  such  examina- 
tion each  pupil  shall  receive  a  proper  certificate. 

Sec.  7.  Pupils  in  all  the  grades,  except  the  D  and  E  Primary, 
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shall  be  examined  in  accordance  with  the  following  rules,  viz.:  (i.) 
Each  teacher  shall  examine  her  respective  pupils,  on  Friday  of  each 
week,  in  some  one  branch  of  study.  This  examination  shall  include 
all  of  the  work  gone  over  by  the  pupils,  in  that  particular  branch. 
(2.)  Each  Principal  shall  examine  the  pupils,  in  one  or  two  branches 
of  study,  once  in  four  weeks.  This  examination  shall  be  an  exhaust- 
ive test,  on  all  the  work  done  by  the  pupils,  in  these  branches  of 
study.  (3.)  When  the  pupils  finish  any  study,  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  Superintendent  shall  give  them  a  thorough  final  exam- 
ination, in  that  study.  He  shall  also,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  ex-  - 
amine  all  the  pupils  of  the  city,  by  a  thorough  written  test,  in  all  the 
branches  which  they  are  then  pursuing. 

The  results  of  these  examinations,  by  the  teachers.  Principals,  and 
Superintendent,  shall  be  recorded  in  books  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  8.  A  record  of  the  results  of  the  daily  recitations,  as  well  as, 
the  weekly  and  monthly  examinations,  shall  be  carefully  made, 
by  each  teacher.  Pupils  shall  be  marked  on  a  scale  of,  from  o  to 
100.  In  making  out  the  scholars'  monthly  reports,  the  average  of 
the  daily  recitations  for  the  month,  in  each  particular  study,  shall 
be  combined  with  the  results  of  the  written  examinations,  in  that 
study.  The  average,  thus  obtained,  shall  be  the  standing  in  scholar- 
ship, in  that  particular  study,  for  the  month. 

Sec.  9.  Any  pupil  in  the  High  School  whose  per  cent,  shall  be 
below  80  during  two  successive  months,  or  below  70  for  any  month, 
and  any  pupil  in  the  Grammar  or  A  Primary  Schools,  whose  per 
cent,  is  below  70  during  two  successive  months,  or  below  60  for  any 
month,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent  for  assignment  to  a 
lower  class;  and  any  pupil  in  any  of  the  grades  below  the  C  Gram- 
mar whose  per  cent,  shall  be  above  95  during  two  successive  months, 
may  be  reported  to  the  Supe'rintendent  for  examination  for  promo- 
tion, at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Sec.  10.  The  public  exercises  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the 
High  and  Training  Schools  shall  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  15.  All  Special  teachers  shall  commence  their  lessons  at  the 
precise  time  indicated,  in  the  programme,  and  shall  endeavor  to  oc- 
cupy the  full  time  allotted  to  them.  In  case  any  special  teacher  is 
obliged  to  omit  a  lesson,  or  part  of  a  lesson,  from  any  cause,  he  shall 
make  a  report  of  the  same,  to  the  Superintendent,  in  writing. 

Sec.  16.  Special  teachers,  when  obliged  to  be  absent  from  a  les- 
son, shall  if  practicable,  give  previous  notice  to  the  Principal  of  the 
building. 

Sec.  17.  Whenever  Special  teachers  shall  find  rooms  in  which 
they  are  to  give  lessons,  in  disorder,  or  if  they  shall  be  prevented 
from  entering  upon  their  duties  at  the  precise  time  appointed, 
through  any  fault  of  the  regular  teacher  in  charge,  they  shall  give 
notice  of  the  same  to  the  Principal  of  the  building. 

ASSISTANT  teachers. 

Sec.  18.  All  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  required  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  these  regulations, 
and  co-operate  with  the  Principals  and  Superintendent,  to  the  end 
that  they  are  rigidly  enforced.  It  shall  also  be  their  duty  to  read 
to  their  pupils  such  rules  and  regulations  as  apply  to  them,  at  h  ast, 
as  often  as  once,  in  each  month. 

Sec.  19.  All  teachers  are  expected  to  enter  upon  the  opening  ex- 
ercises of  their  respective  rooms  at  the  precise  minute  appointed, 
and  on  no  account  shall  they  dismiss  their  pupils  earlier  than  the 
appointed  time  without  the  authority  of  the  Principal.  In  case  a 
school  is  dismissed,  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Superintendent  by  the  Principal.  Visiting  each 
other's  rooms  except  on  business  of  the  schools,  all  writing  and  read- 
ing not  immediately  connected  with  the  schools,  and  all  work  nc^t 
tending  strictly  to  the_  advancement  of  the  pupils,  are  strictly  foi  - 
bidden. 

Sec.  20.  The  teachers  of  the  several  departments  shall  devote 
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themselves  faithfully  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  They  are  required 
to  see  that  the  rules  of  the  schools  are  rigidly  enforced.  They  shall 
report iD  the  Principal,  cases  that  require  his  authority;  consult  with 
him  as  to  the  mode  of  disciplining  and  superintending  the  several 
departments,  and  execute  such  duties  of  the  school  as  may  be  as- 
signed them.  Where  no  rule  has  been  enacted,  the  teacher  shall 
have  discretionary  power,  being  required,  in  important  cases,  to 
advise  with  the  Principal,  or  with  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  21.  All  teachers  employed  by  the  Board  are  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  obedience  of  their  pupils,  and  while  they  are  required 
to  maintain  order  in  school,  and  secure  obedience  to  necessary  rules, 
they  are  reminded  that  passionate  and  harsh  expressions  and  inju- 
dicious measures  tend  only  to  evil;  tliat  the  best  disciplinarian  is 
the  one  who  can  secure  order  by  the  gentlest  influences.  They 
should  exercise  a  firm  and  vigilant,  but  prudent  and  paternal  disci- 
pline; governing  as  far  as  practicable,  by  persuasive  and  gentle 
measures. 

Sec.  2  2.  It  is  especially  enjoined  upon  teachers  to  regard  tiie 
moral  and  social  culture  of  their  pupils,  not  less  important  than 
their  mental  discipline.  They  must  not  tolerate  in  them  falsehood, 
profanity,  cruelty,  or  any  other  form  of  vice.  By  example  and  pre- 
cept they  shall  endeavor  to  form  them  to  habits  of  social  re- 
finement. 

Sec.  23.  Teachers  shall  give  careful  and  constant  attention  to  the 
discipline,  manners  and  habits  of  their  pupils,  not  only  in  the  school- 
room, but  also  during  recess  and  intermissions,  while  in  the  halls 
and  yards,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  while  coming  to,  and  espe- 
cially while  returning  from  school. 

Sec.  24.  Teachers  are  required  to  co-operate  with  the  Principal 
and  Superintendent  in  seeing  that  the  school  building,  furniture, 
apparatus,  together  with  the  yard,  out-houses  and  other  property, 
are  not  injured  or  defaced  by  their  scholars.  And  when  such  in- 
jury shall  be  done,  they  shall  cause  prompt  remuneration  or  repara- 
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giving  to  the  teacher  or  employe  thirty  days'  notice :  and  teachers, 
when  about  to  resign,  shall  give  at  least  one  month's  notice  of  such 
intention  to  the  Superintendent,  and  on  failing  to  do  so,  shall  for- 
feit a  month's  salary.  In  case  of  sickness  or  unavoidable  detention 
from  school,  the  teacher  shall  cause  immediate  notice  of  the  same  to 
be  given  to  the  Principal.  When  teachers  are  absent  more  than 
two  consecutive  days,  they  shall  forfeit  all  pay  for  the  whole  time 
absent.  In  such  case  the  Superintendent  shall  appoint  a  substitute, 
and  report  his  action  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  39.  At  the  close  of  school,  morning  and  afternoon,  every 
day,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  notify  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  every  pupil  who  was  absent,  or  tardy  in  attendance,  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  already  known.  The  first  and  second  notices 
may  be  by  printed  form,  to  be  supplied  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
may  be  sent  by  a  pupil ;  but  the  third  shall  be  served  by  the  teacher 
personally.  Each  notice  shall  be  noted  opposite  the  pupil's  name 
in  the  register  by  the  letter  71,  in  the  proper  column  of  the  day. 

Sec.  40.  Upon  the  return  of  the  pupil,  after  any  absence,  the 
parent  or  guardian  shall  give,  in  person  or  writing,  an  excuse,  stat- 
ing the  cause.  If  it  shall  have  bee7t  sickness  of  the  pupil,  or  necessary 
attendance  upoii  a  sick  member  of  the  family,  or  death  in  the  fa?nily  of 
the  pupil,  the  absence  shall  be  excused,  and  so  noted  by  the  letter  e, 
after  the  sign  of  notification  made  as  above. 

CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

PUPILS. 

Sec.  I.  All  resident  children,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  shall 
be  admitted  and  instructed  alike,  and  promoted  from  grade  to  grade, 
on  the  ground  of  merit  and  proficiency  only.  But  no  one  shall  be 
admitted  to,  or  continue  in  school,  who  is  afflicted  with,  or  has  been 
exposed  to,  any  contagious  disease  until  such  time  as  danger  there- 
from is  past.     Non-resident  pupils  may  be  received  at  the  following 
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rates  of  tuition  :    In  the  Primary  Department,  ^5 ;  Grammar  School, 
$Z',  and  High  School,  ^10  per  quarter  of  13  weeks,  payable  in  advance. 

Sec.  2.  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  schools  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination,  before  being  assigned  to  a  class. 
The  Principals  of  the  schools  shall  receive  applicants  upon  Monday 
only,  of  each  week,-  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  school  year ; 
and  thereafter  upon  the  first  Monday  of  each  calendar  month  only, 
throughout  the  year.  Whenever  one  of  these  days  shall  occur  in 
vacation,  pupils  shall  be  received  on  the  next  school  day,  or  on  the 
succeeding  Monday ;  but  no  pupil  shall  be  received  after  the  first 
Monday  of  May. 

Sec.  3.  Any  scholar  who  is  irregular  in  his  attendance  and  fre- 
quently tardy,  or  who  is  guilty  of  truancy,  or  habitually  neglectful 
of  his  studies  and  of  the  rules  of  the  school,  may  be  suspended  by 
the  Superintendent  or  expelled  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  When  any  scholar  in  the  Grammar  or  High  school,  is  ab- 
sent two  days,  or  their  equivalent  in  parts  of  days,  or  any  scholar  in 
the  Primary  school  is  absent  four  days,  or  their  equivalent  in  parts 
of  days,  in  four  consecutive  weeks,  without  an  excuse  from  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian,  given  either  in  person  or  by  written  note,  satisfy- 
ing the  teacher  that  the  absence  was  caused  by  his  own  sickness, 
or  by  sickness  in  the  family,  he  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superin- 
tendent for  suspension.  In  estimating  absence  for  suspension,  one 
case  of  tardiness,  shall  be  equivalent  to  one  half  day's  absence.  No 
pupil  being  suspended,  shall  be  restored  to  school  till  the  parent  or 
guardian  has  given  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  pupil  will  be 
punctual  in  future,  and  has  obtained  permission  from  the  Superin- 
tendent for  him  to  return. 

Sec.  5.  Application  to  study,  regularity  of  attendance,  as  well  as 
general  deportment,  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
claims  of  pupils  to  promotion. 

Sec.  6.  Pupils  shall  not  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  school 
unless  furnished  with  the  requisite  books  and  stationery. 
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Sec.  7.  Pupils  shall  not  leave  the  school-room  before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  some  pressing  emergency, 
and  at  all  times  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  teacher ;  nor  shall 
any  pupil  absent  himself  from  examinations,  on  penalty  of  suspen- 
sion, unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  8.  Pupils  shall  not  absent  themselves  from  school  except  in 
case  of  sickness  or  some  pres»ng  emergency,  and  when  they  return 
shall  bring  awritten  excuse  to  that  effect  from  their  parent  or  guardian. 

Sec.  9.  Pupils  leaving  school  before  the  close  of  the  term,  shall 
give  notice  beforehand  to  the  Superintendent  and  receive  an  honor- 
able dismission,  otherwise  they  shall  be  considered  disorderly,  and 
shall  not  be  again  admitted  without  satisfactory  explanations  and 
apologies.  When  pupils  wish  to  receive  a  dismissal,  or  wish  to  pass 
from  one  ward  or  district  to  another,  they  shall  obtain  a  certificate 
of  standing  and  attainments  from  the  teacher  of  the  school  which 
they  leave. 

Sec.  10.  Pupils  are  required  to  rigidly  observe  the  rules  of  the 
school,  to  obey  promptly  and  precisely  the  directions  given  by  the 
teachers,  to  give  special  attention  to  cleanliness  of  person  and  attire, 
to  be  diligent  in  their  studies,  to  be  kind  and  courteous  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  to  refrain  at  all  times  from  rude, 
boisterous,  vulgar,  or  profane  language.  They  must  not  blot,  tear, 
or  otherwise  injure  their  books.  Each  pupil  shall  have  a  particular 
seat,  and  be  required  to  keep  his  or  her  seat,  desk,  and  floor  be- 
neath, in  a  neat  and  orderly  condition. 

Sec.  II.  Any  pupil  who  shall  anywhere,  on  or  around  the  school 
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Sec.  12.  Scholars  on  their  way  to  and  from  school,  are  required 
14 
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to  conform  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  politeness.  They  are  forbidden 
to  enter  or  disturb  the  garden,  lot,  or  other  property  whatever,  of 
any  citizen,  during  school  hours,  or  on  their  way  to  and  from  school. 

Sec.  13.  Any  child  that  comes  to  school  without  proper  attention 
having  been  given  to  the  cleanliness  of  his  person  or  dress,  or  whose 
clothes  need  repairing,  may  be  sent  home  to  be  properly  prepared 
for  the  school-room.  • 

Sec.  14.  Scholars  shall  not  be  permitted  to  assemble  about  the 
"school-house  at  unseasonable  times  before  the  commencement  of 
school,  or  remain  after  they  are  dismissed. 

Sec.  15.  Parents  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  done  by 
their  children  to  the  furniture  or  other  property  of  the  Board,  and 
no  pupil,  whose  parent  or  guardian  refuses  to  make  reparation  for 
all  such  damage,  shall  be  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

Sec.  16.  In  all  cases  where  the  example  of  refractory  pupils  is 
found  injurious  to  associates,  and  reform  appears  hopeless,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  suspend  such  pupil;  but  on 
giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  amendment,  and  making  proper 
apologies  to  the  teacher  for  the  past,  he  or  she  may,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Board,  be  restored  to  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

Sec.  17.  All  parents  and  guardians  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
their  children,  on  the  first  day  of  their  attendance  at  school,  with  a 
certificate  of  their  age,  and  it  is  also  earnestly  requested  by  the 
Board  that  parents  have   their  children  vaccinated  before  sending 

them  to  school. 

CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 


Pliny  Hoagland,  Secretary. 


A.   P.   Edgerton,  Preside?it.        ' 
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SPECIAL  RULES  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I.  Pupils  shall  not  be  permitted  to  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school  buildings  before  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell. 

yl     2,  On   coming   to   school,   pupils  shall  come  directly  into  the 
l(  school  yard. 

3.  Pupils  shall  refrain  from  rough  play,  pushing,  screaming  or 
shouting,  and  from  throwing  anything  whatever,  and  shall  conduct 
themselves   in  a  quiet  and   orderly  manner  while  on  the  school 

.    premises. 

4.  Pupils  shall  not,  at  any  time,  stand  upon  the  steps  nor  shall 
they  enter  the  school  building  before  the  ringing  of  the  second  bell, 

j      except  in  stormy  or  cold  weather,  unless  by  special  permission  of 
1     their  respective  teachers. 

1  / 

\\'l.    5.  Pupils  on  entering  the  halls,  shall  pass  directly  to  their  rooms. 

/Ji  6.  Pupils  shall  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  halls,  and  on  go- 
^g  through  them,  and  on  going  up  or  down  the  stairs  or  steps, 
j^hall  i^ass  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  without  running,  and 
without  conversation. 

7.  Pupils  on  being  dismissed,  shall  immediately  leave  the  school 

{\  premises. 

/     8.   Pupils  shall  not  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  school  premises 

at  noon  unless  by  special  permission  of  their  respective  teachers ; 

and  the  teacher  is  required  to  make  a  record  of  the  names  of  pupils 

thus  permitted,  together  with  the  reason  for  such  permission. 

9.  Pupils  remaining  at  noon  shall  remain  in  their  respective 
rooms,  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  unless  they  are  excused  there- 
from by  their  teachers. 

10.  Pupils  are  prohibited  from  throwing  anything  upon  the  halls 
or  stairs,  or  down  the  registers,  and  from  scattering  paper  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  school  building. 


212  Rules  and  Regulations. 

RULES  FOR  MAKING  MONTHLY  REPORTS. 

1.  All  absence  which  occurs  from  the  beginning  of  each  school 
month,  until  a  pupil  enters  school  for  the  first  time  during  the  year, 
shall  be  counted  as  permanent  absence. 

2.  All  absence  of  three,  or  less,  consecutive  days  shall  be  counted 
as  casual  absence. 

3.  Whenever  a  pupil  is  absent  more  than  three  consecutive  days, 
the  first  three  days  of  the  period  shall  be  counted  as  casual^  and  the 
remainder  as  peinnanent  absence. 

4.  To  find  the  average  number  belonging :  Divide  the  sum  of 
the  days  of  permanent  absence  of  all  the  pupils  by  the  number  of 
days  in  the  month,  and  subtract  the  quotient  from  the  whole  num- 
ber enrolled. 

5.  To  find  the  average  daily  attendance:  Divide  the  sum  of  the 
days  of  casual  absence  of  all  the  pupils  by  the  number  of  days  in 
the  month,  and  subtract  the  quotient  from  the  average  number  be- 
longing. 

6.  To  find  the  per  cent,  of  daily  attendance:  Divide  the  average 
daily  attendance  by  the  average  number  belonging. 

7.  In  making  reports,  if  a  fraction  occurs  of  more  than  one  half, 
take  the  next  higher  integer;  otherwise,  the  next  lower  integer. 
The  per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  should  be  carried  to  tenths. 


^petiix. 
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Enrollment,  Attendance,  ^c,  for  year  ending  June  i^,  i86g. 


Whole  No. 

i 

m 

< 

J 

§ 

1 

G3 

Departments. 

Enrolled. 

6 

u 

w  5 

c  '2 

< 

1 

<A 

w 

£  ^ 

o     « 

u 

o 

o 

u 

^« 

^ 

t: 

o 

t  ^ 

>  ii 

^  < 

d 

d 

d 

>i5 

m 

O 

H 

< 

<: 

^ 

< 

'A 

Iz; 

'A 

< 

High  School        .        .        -        - 

37 
37 

52 

52 

89 
89 

67- 

64 

95. 

16,8 
16.8 

0 
0 

11 
11 

32 
32 

.12 

Total    ----- 

67 

64 

95. 

.12 

Training  School. 

Primary  B         -        -         -         - 

2] 

23 

44 

31 

29 

93.6 

9.5 

0 

4 

16 

.09 

"         C             -        -         - 

39 

20 

69 

37 

34 

92.5 

9 

0 

10 

14 

.17 

D         -        -        -        - 

33 

33 

66 

39 

37 

93.8 

8 

0 

n 

16 

.16 

"         E             -         -        - 

37 

48 

85 

49 

45 

92.1 

7 

1 

13 

13 

.15 

Total          -        -        -        - 

130 

124 

254 

156 

145 

93. 

8.3 

1 

38 

59 

.14 

Jefferson  School. 

Grammar  A  and  B    - 

55 

73 

128 

87 

82 

95.3 

15 

0 

26 

65 

.2 

•'         C  and  D 

59 

58 

117 

85 

81 

95.2 

U 

0 

14 

49 

.1^ 

Primary  A        -         -        -         - 

57 

54 

111 

85 

84 

94.9 

12 

0 

5 

49 

.04 

"        B             .        -        . 

39 

35 

74 

53 

50 

93  5 

11 

1 

3 

33 

.04 

■'        C        -        -        -        - 

27 

38 

65 

51 

49 

96.4 

8  8 

0 

0 

23 

0 

"     •  D             -        -         - 

36 

60 

96 

68 

65 

94.9 

9 

0 

10 

30 

.1 

"        E         -         -        -        - 

63 

81 

144 

59 

53 

91.4 

7 

0 

13 

25 

.09 

Total         -        -         -         . 

336 

399 

735 

488 

464 

94  5 

10  9 

1 

71 

274 

.08 

Clay  School. 

Grammar  A  and  B     - 

27 

58 

85 

49 

48 

97.1 

14  3 

0 

9 

37 

.11 

CandD 

35 

36 

71 

46 

44 

97.3 

13 

0 

17 

32 

.24 

Primary  A         -        -        -        - 

42 

26 

68 

47 

46 

97  4 

11.5 

0 

19 

35 

.28 

"        B              -         -         -        1 

38 

38 

76 

45 

42 

94.1 

11 

0 

32 

20 

..42 

"        C         -        -        .         -  j 

25 

37 

62| 

49 

47 

95  7 

10 

0 

7 

42 

.11 

"        D             -        -        -       i 

45 

47 

92 

52 

47 

91. 

9 

0 

22 

28 

.24 

"        E         .        -        -        -  1 

93 

100 

193 

79 

74 

93  1 

7 

0 

6 

29 

.03 

Total          -        -        -        -       1 
HoAGLAND  School.                           I 

305 

342 

647 

367 

348 

95.1 

10.8 

0 

112 

223 

.20 

Primary  A         -        -        -        -  1 

35 

45 

80 

52 

50 

94.7- 

10 

0 

6 

32 

.07 

BandC 

43 

39 

82 

63 

59 

96. 

9  5 

0 

0 

39 

0 

"        D  and  E      - 

100 

178 

95 
179 

195 
357 

110 

104 

95. 

7 

0 

5 

60 

.03 

Total          -        -        - 
Washington  School. 

225 

213 

95.2 

8.8 

0 

11 

131 

.03 

Primary  B        -        -        -         - 

27 

26 

53 

38 

35 

91.6 

10 

0 

14 

7 

.26 

"        G   -        -        -        - 

23 

22 

45 

30 

28 

95.8 

9 

0 

6 

22 

.13 

:    p   -    -    -    - 

31 

36 

67 

48 

45 

93.4 

8 

0 

14 

,   41 

.20 

"        E    -        -        -        - 

1 

55 

54 

109 

69 

65 

93  5 

7 

0 

52 

32 

.47 

Total         -        -        -        -       j 

136 

138 

274 

185 

173 

93  8 

8.5 
8 

0 
0 

86 
24 

102 

47 

.26 

Harmer  School.—  Primary  Mix  jd  ■ 

52 

49 

101 

63 

59 

93  7 

23 

Total          -        -         -        -       1 

52 

49 

101 

63 

59 

93.7 

8 

0 

24 

47 

.23 

Totals.                                              I 

High  School      -         -         -        -  1 

37 

52 

89 

67 

64 

95. 

16.8 

0 

11 

32 

.12 

Training  School     ■         -         -       ! 

130 

124 

254 

156 

145 

93. 

8.3 

1 

38 

59 

.14 

Jefferson      " 

336 

399 

735 

488 

464 

94.5 

10.8 

1 

71 

274 

.05 

Clay              «'        -         _        . 

305 

342 

647 

367 

348 

95.1 

10  8 

0 

112 

223 

.20 

Hoagland     "            ... 

178 

179 

357 

225 

213 

95  2 

8.8 

0 

11 

131 

.03 

Washington"        ...       I 

136 

138 

274 

185 

173 

93.6 

8.5 

0 

86 

102 

.26 

Harmer        "     -        -        -        -  | 

52 

49 

101 

63 

59 

93.7 

8 

0 

24 

47 

.23 

Grand  Total  -        -        -        -  1 

1174 

1283 

2457 

1551 

1466 

94.3 

10.3 

2 

353 

868 

.15 

2l6 
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Enrollment,  Attendance,  ^q.,  for  year  ending  June  i^,  iSyo. 


Whole  No. 

k 

< 

>. 

i 

H 

§ 

T~)  F  P  A  T?  T  M  T7  N  T  «^ 

Enrolled. 

6 
'A 

hi      U 

Q 
o    u 

1 

1 

o 

0.    ^ 

«  s 

-:- 

P 

?^ 

"O 

Hfi 

(fl 

ui 

"rt 

2  ^ 

I-     c 

u 

"o 

o 

U 

^    « 

^ 

t; 

^2. 

!^  U 

^  < 

o 

o 

o 

>^ 

« 

O 

H 

< 

< 

fi, 

< 

'A 

'A 

'A 

< 

High  School    -        -        -        - 

37 

40 

77| 

59 

56 

94  9 

17 

0 

' 

27 

.05 

Total 

37 

40 

1 

59 

56 

94  9 

17 

0 

4 

27 

.05 

Training  School. 

Primary  B        .        -        -        - 

29 

24 

53 

36 

34 

94.4 

9.5 

0 

4 

18 

.07 

"        C    -        -        -        - 

33 

33 

66, 

45 

42 

93  3 

9 

1 

10 

20 

.15 

"        D        -        -         -         - 

33 

3+ 

67^ 

40 

38 

95. 

8 

0 

6 

23 

.08 

"        E    - 

43 

46 

89 

48 

44 

91.7 

7 

0 

5 

14 

.06 

Total 

138 

137 

ml 

169 

158 

93.3 

8.4 

1 

25 

75 

.09 

Jefferson  School. 

Grammar  A  and  B 

54 

67 

121 

93 

90 

96.8 

15 

0 

25 

64 

.21 

CandD    - 

47 

54 

101' 

81 

76 

93.8 

13 

0 

12 

44 

.12 

Primary  A   - 

67 

52 

119 

82 

77 

93.9 

12 

0 

8 

36 

.07 

»        B        - 

27 

42 

69 

51 

49 

96. 

9  5 

0 

7 

43 

.10 

"        C    -        -        -        - 

25 

34 

59 

42 

40 

95,2 

9 

0 

4 

33 

.07 

"         D        -         -         -         - 

54 

27 

811 

67 

63 

94. 

9 

0 

9 

34 

.11 

"        E    -        -        -        - 

53 

58 

ml 

63 

57 

90.5 

7 

0 

28 

28 

.25 

Total 

327 

334 

66lj 

479 

452 

94.3 

10.6 

0 

93 

282 

.13 

Clay  School. 

Grammar  A  and  B   ' 

2fi 

33 

59 

44 

41 

93.2 

14 

0 

27 

23 

.46 

"         C          -        .        - 

16 

13 

•29 

26 

25 

96.2 

12 

0 

18 

17 

.62 

"         D      -        -        -        - 

11 

21 

32 

25 

24 

96. 

11 

0 

4 

5 

.12 

Primary  A   -        - 

43 

37 

80 

54 

.  50 

92  6 

11 

1 

23 

26 

.29 

"       B        -        -        -         - 

44 

45 

89 

43 

36 

83.7 

10 

0 

17 

19 

.19 

"       C     -        -        -        - 

30 

37 

67, 

42 

40 

95.2 

9.5 

1 

3 

34 

.04 

"       D        -        -        '        - 

47 

43 

90 

43 

40 

93. 

8.5 

0 

9 

25 

.10 

"       E    - 

51 

76 

127 

62 

58 

93  5 

7 

1 

5 

33 

.03 

Total 

268 

305 

573 

339 

314 

92.9 

10.4 

3 

106 

182 

.23 

HoAGLAND  School. 

Grammar  D          -         -        - 

21 

20 

41 

29 

28 

96.5 

12.5 

0 

0 

25 

.00 

Primary  A        -        -        -        - 

34 

35 

69 

38 

36 

94.7 

10.5 

0 

0 

29 

.00 

"       B  and  C 

49 

51 

100 

65 

62 

95.4 

9 

0 

21 

43 

.21 

"       D  and  E     -        -        - 

82 

58 

140 

80 

77 

96.2 

7.5 

0 

3 

43 

.02 

Total         -        -        -        - 

186 

164 

350 

212 

203 

95.7 

9.9 

0 

24 

140 

.06 
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Enrollment,  Attendance,  &c. — (Continued.) 


Departments.  ■ 

Whole  No. 
Enrolled. 

6 

< 

ft   6 
So  rt 

n 

< 

>> 

1 
s| 

1 
1 

Q 
'p 
6 

a 

6 

0 

0 
c 
0 

1 

u 

0* 

1 

1 

1: 
0 

< 

Washington  School. 

Primary  A  and  B 

"       C        -        -        -        - 

"       D    - 

"       E        -        -        -        - 

30 
24 
36 

44 

39 

24 
21 
40 

57 
84 

51 
36 

38 
56 

48 
31 
36 
54 

94.1 

86  1 
94.7 
96.4 

11 

10 

8 

7 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

1 
4 
4 

30 
33 
20 
22 

.01 

.02 
.07 
.04 

Total         -        -        -        . 

134 

124 

258 

181 

169 

92.8 

9 

0 

10 

105 

.04 

Hanna  School. 

Primary  Mixed 

77 
45 

122 

39 
25 

116 

70 

!    54 
47 

52 

45 

96.3 
95.7 

11 

7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

18 
6 

0 
0 

Total 

64 

186 

101 

97 

96. 

9 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Bloomingdale  School. 

Primary  Mixed    - 

55 

65 

120 

^1 

60 

84.5 

9.5 

0 

38 

2 

.32 

Total 

55 

65 

120 

71 

60 

84.5 

9.5 

0 

38 

2 

.32 

Haemer  School. 

1 

Primary  Mixed    -        -        - 

50 
50 

.47 
47 

97 
97 

58 

55 

94.8 

9 

0 

4 

45 

04 

Total 

58 

55 

94.8 

9 

0 

4 

45 

.04 

Totals. 

High  School 

.37 

40 

77 

59 

56 

94.9 

17 

0 

4 

27 

.05 

Training  School 

138 

137 

275 

169 

158 

93.3 

8.4 

1 

25 

75 

.09 

Jefferson     " 

327 

334 

661 

479 

452 

94.3 

10.6 

0 

93 

282 

.13 

Clay            "    -        .        -        . 

268 

305 

573 

339 

314 

92.8 

10.4 

3 

106 

182 

.23 

Hoagland     " 

186 

164 

350 

212 

203 

95.7 

9.9 

0 

24 

140 

.06 

Washington'-    -        -        -        - 

134 

124 

258 

181 

169 

92.8 

9 

0 

10 

105 

.04 

Hanna          "... 

122 

64 

186 

101 

97 

96. 

9 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Bloomingdale  School 

55 

65 

120 

71 

60 

84.5 

95 

0 

38 

2 

.32 

Harmer                " 

50 

47 

97 

58 

55 

94.8 

9 

0 

^ 

45 

.04 

Grand  Total  -        -        -        - 

1317 

1280 

2597 

1669 

1564 

93.2 

10.3 

4 

304 

882 

.11 
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Enrollment,  Attendance,  ^q.,  for  year  ending  June  i^,  iSyi. 


Whole  No. 

& 

< 

_>>■ 

i 

i 

r^ 

Departments. 

Enrolled. 

d 

I    6 

Q 

6 

< 

-a 

o 

1 

H-g 

m 

. 

"rt 

r^ 

^  2 

? 

"o 

o 

c3 

O   OJ 

o 

t. 

o 

t^ 

%  ^ 

Si  < 

% 

o 

6 

o 

>^ 

m 

O 

H 

< 

< 

Oh 

< 

^ 

"A 

'-A 

< 

High  School        _        -        .        . 

36 

55 

91 

72 

69 

95.8 

17 

2 

110 

42 

1  2 

Total         -        -        -        - 

36 

55 

91 

72 

69 

95.8 

17 

2 

no 

42 

1.2 

Training  School. 

Primary  B        -         -         -        - 

20 

23 

43 

27 

25 

92. G 

11 

0 

1 

9 

.02 

"        C    -         -        -         - 

23 

31 

54 

36 

34 

94.4 

8  5 

0 

6 

16 

.11 

"         D         -         -         -         - 

30 

30 

60 

43 

40 

93. 

8 

0 

2 

15 

.03 

."        E    -        -        -        - 

23 

35 

58 

1     35 

33 

94.3 

7 

0 

3 

12 

.05 

Total     -        -        -        -♦      - 

96 

119 

215 

141 

132 

93.6 

8.6 

0 

12 

52 

.05 

Jefferson  School. 

Grammar  A  and  B 

43 

68 

111 

85 

81 

95.3 

15 

0 

23 

50 

.20 

Cand*D     - 

52 

59 

111 

85 

77 

90.6 

13 

1 

22 

17 

.20 

Primary  A    -        -        -        - 

43 

58 

101 

72 

68 

94  7 

11 

0 

23 

.27 

23 

"        B        -         -        -        - 

33 

31 

64 

49 

47 

95.9 

10.5 

0 

21 

32 

33 

"        C     -         -         -        - 

42 

34 

76| 

49 

46 

93.8 

10 

0 

6 

25 

.08 

"        D        -        -         -        - 

47 

33 

80' 

49 

47 

95  9 

9 

0 

6      34 

.07 

"        E     -        -        -        - 

52 

51 

1031 

62 

58 

93  5 

7 

0 

25      32 

.24 

Total 

312 

334 

646 

451 

424 

94.2 

10.8 

1 

126 

217 

.19 

Clay  School. 

Grammar  A  and  B   - 

26 

33 

59 

46 

44 

95  7 

14.5 

0 

27 

30 

.46 

"        C  -        -         -        - 

12 

22 

34! 

34 

32 

94.1 

13 

0 

25 

20 

.74 

"         D       -         -         -         - 

25 

27 

52 

36 

33 

91.7 

13 

0      18 

12 

.35 

Primary  A    -         -        -        . 

29 

22 

51 

37 

35 

94  6 

12 

0      16 

17 

.31 

"        B        -         -         -        - 

22 

47 

69! 

45 

42 

93.3 

11 

0 

10 

29 

14 

"        C    -         -         -        - 

35 

37 

72j 

59 

56 

94.9 

10 

0 

10 

41   1 

.14 

"        D        -         -        -         - 

42 

44 

m\ 

55 

53 

9B.3 

9 

0 

13 

19 

.15 

"        E    -        -         -         - 

64 

68 

132 

68 

63 

92.6 

7 

0 

i5 

16 

11 

Total     -        -         -         -        - 

255 

300 

555 

380 

358 

94.1 

11.2 

0 

134 

184 

.3 

HoAGLAND  School. 

Grammar  D  -        - 

19 

24 

43 

32 

30 

93.8 

11 

0 

3 

25 

.07 

Primary  A        -         -        -         - 

23 

32 

55 

42 

41 

97.6 

11 

0 

16 

37 

.29 

"        B  and  C 

29 

26 

55 

45 

42 

93.3 

10 

0 

13 

33 

.24 

"        D        -         -        -        - 

20 

48 

68 

52 

48 

92  3 

8 

0 

9 

28 

.13 

"        E    -        -        -        - 

49 

49 

98 

58 

53 

91.4 

7 

0 
0 

20 
61 

34 

157 

.20 

Total     -----   T 

140 

179 

319 

229 

214 

93.7 

9.4 

.19 
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Enrollment,  Attendance^  &c. — (Continued.) 


Whole  No. 

W 

< 

>> 

i 

0 

G 

1" 

Enrolled. 

>% 

fi 

? 

ni 

^J2 

Departments. 

0 

'3 

p 

H 

0 

Is 

t*    -Cn 

bo    <^ 

I)  s 

bJO 

A 

0  rt 

^ 

■  m 

"rt 

S  ft 

u     C 

0  a 

I-. 

0 

U 

u 

^  « 

•^ 

'H 

0 

^.« 

t  a 

^  < 

0 

0 

0 

. 

fq 

0 

H 

<! 

< 

PM 

.  < 

^ 

^ 

'A 

< 

Washingtok  School. 

Primary  A  -        -        - 

26 

34 

60 

51 

47 

92.1 

12 

0 

5 

28 

.08 

'•        B        -        -        -        - 

ii5 

23 

48 

39 

37 

94.9 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

C  and  D 

36 

32 

68} 

48 

45 

93.8 

8,5 

0 

7 

32 

.10 

"        E 

46 

55 

lUll 

67 

62 

92.5 

7 

1 

4 

22 

.04 

Total          -        -        -        - 

133 

144 

277 

205 

191 

93  3 

9.4 

1 

16 

98 

.05 

Hanka  School. 

Primary  Mixed 

45 

32 

77 

52 

49 

94.2 

9 

0 

20 

5 

.26 

30 

24 

54 

45 

44 

97.7 

6.5 

0 

13 

4 

.24 

Total     ----- 

•75 

56 

131 

97 

93 

95.9 

7.7 

0 

33 

9 

.25 

Bloomingdale  Schoot.. 

Primary  Mixed     -         -        - 

75 

n\ 

146 

64 

53 

82.8 

9.5 

0 

43 

10 

.29 

Total 

75 

71 

146 

64 

53 

82.8 

9.5 

0 

43 

10 

.29 

Harmer  School. 

Primary  Mixed     - 

23 

49 

72 

45 

43 

95.5 

8.5 

0 

20 

25 

.28 

Total     ----- 

23 

49 

72 

45 

43 

95.5 

8.5 

0 

20 

25 

.28 

German  Schools.                              ! 

East         .         -         -         -        - 

4fi 

36 

82 

60 

56 

93.3 

9 

0 

61 

39 

.74 

West    -        -        -        -        - 

55 

47 

102 

80 

73 

91.2 

9 

0 

94 

39 

.92 

Total         .        -        -        - 

101 

83 

184 

140 

129 

92  2 

9 

0 

155 

78 

.83 

Totals. 

High  School 

36 

55 

91 

72 

69" 

95.8 

17 

2 

110 

42 

1.20 

Training  School        -        -        - 

96 

119 

215 

141 

132 

93  6 

8.6 

0 

12 

52 

.05 

Jefferson      '• 

312 

334 

646 

451 

424 

94.2 

10.8 

1 

126 

217 

.19 

Clay              '•   - 

255 

300 

555 

380 

358 

94.1 

11.2 

0 

134 

184 

.30 

Hoagland     "        -        -        - 

140 

179 

319 

229 

214 

93.7 

9.4 

0 

61 

157 

.19 

Washington"    .        -        -        - 

13M 

144 

277 

205 

191 

93.3 

9  4 

1 

16 

98 

.05 

Hanna           "        -         -        . 

•75 

36 

131 

97 

93 

95.9 

7.7 

0 

33 

9 

.25 

Bloomingdale  School 

Yd 

71 

146 

64 

53 

82.8 

9.5 

0 

43 

10 

.29 

Harmer                 ♦' 

23 

49 

72 

45 

43 

95.5 

8.5 

0 

20 

25 

.2S 

German                 "    - 

101 

83 

184 

140 

129 

92.2 

9 

0 

155 

78 

.83 

Grand  Total      - 

1246 

1370 

2636 

1824 

1706 

93.1 

10.1 

4 

710 

872 

.36 
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Enrollment,  Attendance,  ^q,.,  for  year  ending  June  i^^  1872. 


Whole  No. 

k 

< 

-b 

i 

1 

Enrolled. 

>^ 

ft 

y, 

0 

^_: 

Departments. 

0 
"A 

-1 

Q   6 

1 

n 

is 

5f  ^ 

■"  s 

hn 

0  rt 

ui 

ui 

t   ^ 

^  I 

0 

u 

u 

A  « 

t; 

ts. 

J^  ^ 

0^    < 

0 

0 

0 

>^ 

« 

0 

H 

< 

< 

Ph 

-< 

'A 

"^  . 

"A 

< 

High  School        -        .        -         . 

40 

50 

90 

65 

61 

93.8 

16 

0 

102 

0 

1  13 

Total         -        -        - 

40 

50 

90 

65 

61 

93.8 

16 

0 

102 

0 

1.13 

Training  School.    • 

Pfimary  B        -        -        -        - 

29 

23 

52 

33 

30 

90.9 

10  5 

0 

6 

14 

.11 

"        C    -         -        -        - 

21 

23 

44 

28 

26 

92.8 

10 

0 

4 

6 

.09 

"        D        -        -        -        - 

18 

35 

53 

33 

31 

93  9 

8 

0 

4 

11 

.08 

"        E    -        -        -        - 

25 

20 

45 

26 

25 

96.2 

6 

2 

4 

3 

.09 

Total     

93 

101 

194 

120 

112 

93.4 

8.6 

2 

18 

34 

.09 

Jefferson  School. 

Grammar  A  and  B 

50 

73 

123 

104 

97 

93.3 

14 

0 

35 

25 

.28 

"        C  and  D     -        -        - 

42 

68 

110 

87 

79 

90.8 

12.5 

0 

48 

26 

.44 

Primary  A    -        -        -        - 

50 

44 

94 

58 

53 

91.4 

11 

0 

32 

29 

.34 

"        B        -        -        -        - 

37 

29 

66 

47 

43 

91.5 

10.5 

0 

17 

22 

26 

"        C     -        -        -        - 

36 

34 

70 

53 

48 

90  6 

9.6 

u 

11 

33 

.16 

"        D        -        -        -        - 

38 

28 

66 

47 

43 

91.5 

8.5 

0 

10 

27 

.15 

"        E    -        -        -        - 

46 

35 

81 

56 

49 

87  5 

6 

0 

20 

15 

.24 

Total 

299 

311 

610 

452 

412 

91.3 

10,3 

0 

173 

177 

.27 

Clay  School. 

Grammar  A  and  B   - 

25 

35 

60 

39 

36 

92.3 

14 

0 

55 

11 

.92 

"        C  -        -        -        - 

16 

23 

.  39 

28 

25 

89  3 

13 

0 

53 

7 

1.36 

"        D      -        -        -        - 

28 

35 

63 

43 

39 

90.7 

12 

1 

56 

10 

.89 

Primary  A    -        .        -        - 

20 

41 

61 

43 

38 

88.4 

11 

1 

11 

16 

.18 

"        B        -        -        -        - 

28 

29 

57 

36 

32 

88.9 

11 

1 

32 

14 

.56 

"        C    -        -        -        - 

39 

31 

70 

50 

45 

90. 

9.5 

1 

19 

22 

.27 

D        -        -        -        - 

39 

45 

84 

56 

48 

85.7 

9 

2 

16 

12 

.19 

"        E    -        -        -        -     . 

50 

53 

103 

53 

45 

84.9 

6 

i 

5 

10 

.05 

Total     ----- 

245 

292 

537 

348 

308 

88.8 

10.7 

7 

247 

102 

.55 

HoAGLAND  School. 

Grammar  D  and  Primary  A  - 

24 

33 

57 

38 

35 

92.1 

13 

0 

3 

18 

.05 

Primary  B        -        -        -        - 

29 

21 

50 

35 

32 

91.4 

10 

0  ■ 

16 

13 

.32 

"        C    -        -        -        - 

29 

28 

57 

34 

32 

94.1 

10 

0 

3 

17 

.05 

*'        D        -        -        -        - 

25 

32 

57 

38 

34 

89  5 

8 

0 

14 

15 

.25 

"        E    -        -        -        - 

56 

47 

103 

70 

64 

91.4 

6 

3 
3 

10 
46 

46 
109 

.10 

Total 

163 

161 

324 

215 

197 

91.7 

9.4 

.15 
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Enrollment,  Attendance-,  &c. — (Continued.) 


Whole  No. 

< 

^ 

% 

o 

Si, 

1 
Departments.                 } 

Enrolled. 

o- 

i 

1 

"o 

he    rt 

ai 

m 

tti 

c.     U. 

£'H 

o 

u 

u 

A  ^ 

t; 

o 

^.2 

t  ^ 

^  < 

> 

o 

6 

o 

>^ 

M 

O 

H 

<; 

< 

^ 

< 

k, 

^ 

'A 

< 

Washington  School. 

k 

Primary  A   -        -        -        -        I 

29 

40 

69 

41 

37 

90.2 

12 

0 

28 

12 

.41 

'•         B        -         -         -         -    1 

25 

23 

48 

34 

30 

88.2 

n 

0 

12 

18 

.25 

C  and  D          -        -        | 

33 

39 

72 

47 

43 

91.5 

8.5 

0 

17 

16 

.24 

"         E         -         -        -        -    1 

27 

43 

70 

1 

47 

43 

91.5 

7 

0 

8 

^1 

.11 

Total i 

114 

145 

259 

169 

153 

90.3 

9  6 

0 

65 

67 

.25 

Hanna  School.                                  I 

Primary  Mixed         -        '      "  "    ) 

i    26 

32 

58 

36 

34 

94.4 

n 

0 

29 

12 

50 

"            "           _        -        - 

31 

26 

57 

48 

43 

89.6 

7 

0 

19 

9 

.33 

Total     ----- 

57 

58 

115 

84 

77 

92. 

9 

0 

48 

21 

.41 

Bloomingdalk  School. 

Primary  Mixed     - 

35 

50 

85 

54 

45 

83.3 

10 

4 

18 

12 

•21 

Total 

.35 

50 

85 

54 

45 

83.3 

10 

4 

18 

12 

.21 

Harmer  School, 

1 

1 

1 

Primary  Mixed     - 

1    32 

29 

61 

43 

39 

90.7 

8 

0 

13 

4 

.21 

Total     -        -        -         -        - 

.   32 

29 

61 

43 

39 

90.7 

8 

0 

13 

4 

.21 

German  Schools. 

■ 

East         .         -        -         -        - 

102 

G3 

165 

107 

101 

94.4 

9 

0 

136 

42 

.82 

West 

1     56 

50 

106j      88 

82 

93.2 

9 

0 

56 

35 

.53 

Total         -        .        .        - 

1  158 

113 

271 

195 

183 

93  8 

9 

0 

192 

77 

.67 

Totals. 

1       ■ 

High  School          .        .        - 

1     40 

50 

90 

65 

61 

93.8 

16 

0 

102 

■  0 

1.13 

Training  School 

'     93 

101 

194 

120 

112 

93  4 

8.6 

2 

18 

34 

.09 

Jefferson      "        -        -        - 

299 

311 

610 

452 

412 

91  3 

10  3 

0 

173 

177 

.27 

Clay 

1  245 

292 

537'  i  348 

308 

88.8 

10.7 

7 

247 

102 

.55 

Hoagland     "        .        -        - 

163 

161 

324  I  215 

197 

91.7 

9  4 

3 

46 

109 

.15 

Washington"    -        -        -        - 

1  114 

145 

259 

169 

153 

90.3 

9  6 

0 

65 

67 

.25 

Hanna           «'        -        .        - 

i    57 

58 

115 

84 

77 

92. 

9 

0 

48 

21 

.41 

Bloomingdale  School 

t     35 

50 

85 

54 

45 

83.3 

10 

4 

18 

12 

..21 

Harmer                 " 

1     32 

29 

61 

43 

39 

90  7 

8 

0 

13 

4 

.21 

German                "    -        -        - 

158 

113 

271 

195 

183 

93.8 

9 

0 

192 

77 

.67 

Grand  Total      - 

1236 

1310 

2546 

1745 

1587 

90  9 

10.1 

16 

922 

603 

.39 
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NAMES  OF  TEACHERS 


EMPLOYED    IN    FORT  WAYNE  SINCE   1 85  2,   EXCLUDING    THOSE  WHO  ARE 
NOW  TEACHING. 


NAMES. 


Appointed. 


Resigned. 


SchooL 


Prmcipals. 
Thos.  Walkce, 
Peter  Bradley, 

B.  V.  Sweringen, 
Dr.  A.  G.  Reiley, 
J  as.  Pierce, 

L.  F.  Andrews, 
Geo.  W.  Glover, 

C.  C.  Chamberlain, 
Zach.  Taylor, 
Leonard  Wilcox, 
Wm.  B.  T.  Smith, 
Robt.  G.  McNiece, 
C.  E.  Wood, 

J.  Henry  Cummings, 

Assistants. 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Pierce, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Andrews, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  A.  Green, 
Miss  M.  S.  Newton, 
Miss  Annie  Abbott, 
Miss  Frank  S.  Cuming, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Granger, 
Miss  Mary  J.  Wightman, 
Miss  Lucia  F.  Clark, 
Miss  Mary  B.  Norwood, 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Hume, 
Miss  Julia  Ballentine, 
Miss  Anna  M.  Hill, 

Special  Teachers. 
Carl  G.  Holthusen, 
Jno.  D.  Sarnighausen, 
A.  J.  Wales, 
John  Howard, 
A.  K.  Virgil, 
Wm.  A.  Hodgdon, 
Clara  A.  Drake, 


Spring; 

Jan., 

Jan., 

Sept., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

March, 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Aug., 


'57, 
'58, 
'60, 
'60, 
'61, 
'62, 

'63, 
'64, 

'65, 
'65, 

'67, 
'70, 

'71, 


Dec, 
June, 
June, 
June, 
June, 
June, 
Jan., 


'57, 

;59, 

'60, 

'61, 
'62, 

'63 
'64, 


Aug.,  '61, 
Aug.,  '62, 
Aug.,  '(,2,, 
Aug.,  '64, 
March, '65, 
Aug.,-  '65, 
Aug., 
Aug., 
Aug., 
Aug., 


Aug., 
May, 
Aug., 


Aug., 

Dec, 

Sept., 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Jan., 

Aug., 


'66, 

'69, 

'71, 
'71, 


March, '65, 

June,  '65, 

June,  '(id, 

June,  '67, 

June,  '70, 

June,  '71, 

June,  '72, 


June,  '62, 
June,  '6^,, 
June,  '65, 
March, '65, 
June,  '65, 
June,  'dd, 
'68, 

'71, 
'69, 

'71, 


June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

May, 

June,  '71 

June,  '73 


68,  Dec,  '  '68,   German. 

68,  June,     '69,    German. 

67,  June,     'Ci'^,   Music. 

68,  March, '69,   Music. 

69,  Jan.,     '70,   Music. 

70,  June,     '72,1  Music. 
72,  June,     '73,1  Music. 


High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 


High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 


School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 


School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
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NAMES. 


Appointed. 


Resigned. 


School. 


D.  S.  Alexander, 

E.  E.  Ashley, 
Edwin  C.  Crawford, 
W.  J.  Dixon, 
Carlos  E.  Dunshee, 
Wm.  H.  Fisk, 

E.  B.  Fox, 
A.  M.  Hubbard, 
John  H.  Jacobs, 
J.  G.  Kimball, 
J.  N.  Myers, 
Hiram  Myer, 
Isaac  Mahurin, 
M.  A.  Martin, 
Wm.  H.  McQuiston, 
Clark  S.  McLain, 
Joseph  Neale, 
Lindley  M.  Ninde, 
Allan  W.  Pierce, 
Milton  S.  Philley, 
Wm\  G.  Robertson, 
Stephen  F.  Smart, 
Stephen  F.  Smart, 
Geo.  W.  Swimley, 
Robt.  S.  Taylor, 
A.  J.  Wales, 

Mrs.  M.  Adams, 
Miss  L,  Alderman, 
Miss  H.  M.  Armstrong, 
Miss  Helen  McG:  Ayres, 
Miss  E.  S.  Bailey, 
Miss  E.  Bennett, 
Miss  Lucy  Bird, 
Mrs.  E.  Blye, 
Miss  M.  J.  Boyce, 
Miss  Julia  D.  Brainerd, 
Miss  Mary  S.  Brown, 
Miss  Florence  S.  Brown, 
Miss  Fannie  A.  Brown, 
•Miss  Louise  J.  Butler, 
Miss  Julia  D.  Brainerd, 
Miss  Mary  S.  Bickford, 


Sept., 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Jan., 

Sept., 

April, 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Jan., 

Aug., 

Dec, 

Sept., 


Aug., 

May, 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Jan., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

March, 

March, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Aug., 

Feb., 

March, 

Sept., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

March, 

Sept., 

Jan., 

Sept., 


70. 
62, 

67, 
70. 
71. 
64, 
69, 

58, 
62, 
60, 
67, 
53. 
64, 

71. 
69, 

52, 

70, 
60, 
(yd, 
70, 

65, 
60, 

70, 

68, 
6S>, 
60, 
58, 

63. 
69, 

59. 
67, 
61, 
61, 
64, 
70, 

73.; 

72,1 


June,  '71, 

June,  '62>^ 

June,  '6^, 

Oct.,  '71, 

Dec,  '71, 

June,  '65, 
March, '69, 
Spring, '5  4, 

June,  '58, 

June,  '67,, 

June,  '61, 

June,  '6^, 

April,  '70, 

June,  '64, 

June,  '65, 

June,  '72, 

Jan.,  '70, 

Jan.,  '64, 

June,  '70, 

June,  '61, 

Oct.,  '6S, 

June,  '70, 

June,  6d>, 

Dec,  '60, 

June,  '67, 


June, 

June, 

April,' 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

April, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 


'71. 
'70, 
'69,. 
'70, 
'61, 
'61, 

'65. 
'69, 

'59. 
'70, 

'64, 
'71. 

'73. 
'73. 


Clay  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Hoagland  Gram. 
Bloom.  Primary. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Rented  Building. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Clay  Primary. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Hanna  Primary. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Mcjunkin's. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Bloom.  Primary. 
Jeff.  GranuTiar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 

Hanna  Primary. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Clay  Primary. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Jefferson. 
Clay. 
Clay. 

Wash.  Primary. 
Jefferson. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Hoagland  Prim". 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
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NAMES. 


Appointed. 

•  Resigned. 

Sept., 

72. 

Dec, 

73, 

Aug., 

61, 

June, 

62, 

May, 

57, 

June, 

58, 

Sept., 

68, 

June, 

72, 

May, 

57, 

June, 

64, 

Aug., 

61, 

June, 

62, 

Sept., 

70, 

Dec, 

71, 

Sept., 

72, 

June, 

73, 

Sept., 

70, 

June,     ' 

71, 

Sept., 

70, 

Dec, 

71, 

Sept., 

71, 

June, 

73, 

Sept., 

71; 

June, 

73, 

Aug., 

61, 

June, 

^?>. 

Aug., 

^Z. 

June, 

65, 

April, 

57, 

June, 

57, 

Aug., 

61, 

June, 

62, 

Sept., 

58, 

June, 

71, 

Sept., 

71, 

Jan., 

72, 

Aug., 

^Z, 

June, 

69, 

Nov., 

70, 

Dec, 

70, 

Sept., 

65, 

June, 

67, 

Sept. , 

66, 

June, 

67, 

March, 

59, 

June, 

59, 

April, 

57, 

June, 

61, 

Sept., 

67, 

June, 

6Z, 

Sept., 

(y(>, 

June, 

67, 

Dec, 

67, 

April, 

69, 

Sept., 

53, 

Spring, 

54, 

Feb., 

64, 

June, 

64, 

Sept., 

65, 

June, 

67, 

Oct., 

71, 

Dec, 

71, 

March, 

'70, 

June, 

'70, 

Sept., 

62, 

June, 

'73, 

Sept., 

71, 

June, 

'73, 

Sept., 

70, 

Oct., 

73, 

Sept., 

73, 

Oct., 

73, 

Sept., 

68, 

June, 

'72, 

Sept., 

68, 

June, 

'71, 

Jan., 

71, 

June, 

'71, 

Arpil, 

57, 

June, 

'57, 

Sept., 

67, 

Dec, 

'67, 

Aug., 

62, 

March, 

'71, 

Aug., 

57, 

June,, 

'58, 

School. 


Miss  Rosa  Bennett, 
Miss  M.  A.  Cleveland, 
Miss  P.  H.  Covington, 
Miss  A.  P.  Crumley, 
Miss  M.  M.  Davis, 
Miss  Clara  Doty, 
Miss  Agnes  Dykes, 
Miss  Ella  A.  Dresser, 
Miss  E.  Lizzie  Erlougher, 
Miss  Emma  Eckels, 
Miss  Lizzie  M.  Evans, 
Miss  Ella  Embry, 
Miss  Anna  Ferris, 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Fletcher, 
Miss  Lena  Folsom, 
Miss  Anna  C.  Fuller, 
Miss  Lena  S.  Funnelle, 
Miss  Bessie  Gay, 
Miss  Catherine  Gerry, 
Miss  Carrie  Graff, 
Miss  Georgie  A.  Hadley, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Hadley, 
Miss  Georgie  Haley, 
Miss  Letitia  Hamilton, 
Miss  Mary  L.  Hamilton, 
Miss  Eliza  Harter, 
Miss  Lena  O.  Hicks, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Hubbard, 

Mrs.  Hudson, 

Miss  Frank  Huxford, 
Miss  Lucretia  M.  Hoyt, 
Mrs.  Lucina  H.  Hood, 
Mrs.  Susan  C.  Hoffman, 
Miss  Fannie  A.  Hatch, 
Miss  Frank  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Lucina  H.  Hood, 
Miss  Helen  M.  Jones, 
Miss  Martha  A.  Jones, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Jones, 

Miss Jefferds, 

Miss  Emily  L.  Jordan, 
Miss  Laura  A.  Kimball, 
Miss  J.  A.  Kimberly, 


Jeff.  Primary. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Wash.  Primary. 
Clay. 

Jeff.  Grammar. 
Wash.  Primary. 
Clay  Primary. 
Hoagland  Prim. 
Wash.  Primary. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Hoagland  Prim. 
Clay. 
Clay. 

Rented  Building. 
Clay. 
Training. 
Wash.  Primary. 
Clay  Primary.    * 
Hoagland  Prim. 
Hoagland  Prim. 
Hoagland  Prim. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Training. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Rented  Building. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Clay  Primary. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Hanna  Primary. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Hoagland  Gram. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Wash.  Primary. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Clay. 

Clay  Grammar. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
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NAMES. 


Miss 

Miss 

^Irs. 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M: 

Ml 

M 

M] 

M 

M: 

M: 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 


Abba  Knapp, 
Georgie  Lakin, 
E.  A.  Lane, 
Martha  Liicker, 
Minnie  Loomis, 
Cornelia  Loomis. 
Adelia  Lynn, 
Malvina  R.  Mahurin 
M.  L.  Mahurin, 
Mercy  Miller, 
Mary  J.  Miller, 
Lena  Mills, 
Helen  M.  Miller, 
Emma  McCracken, 
Martha  Mcintosh, 
M.  L.  McCullough, 
lAicy  L.  Nichols, 
M.  C.  Oliver, 
MaryE.  O'Connor, 
Sarah  Petit, 
Amilia  Petit, 
Amilia  Petit, 
Abbie  W.  Phelps, 
Robina  L.  Pierce, 
Estella  Ray, 
E.  M.  Reiter, 
Eva  Richardson, 
Marg't  Richardson, 
S.  L.  Robinson, 
S.  L.  Robinson, 
Martha  Ryall, 
Myra  A.  Ross, 
Emma  J.  Rupert, 
Debbie  Robertson, 
Susan  Schaffer, 
Carrie  B.  Sharp, 
Abbie  J.  Sharp, 
Frank  Sinclair, 
Frank  Sinclair, 
Eliza  R.  Sheen. 
M.  Shepard, 
Nannie  J.  Small, 
Alice  E.  Smith, 


Appointed, 


Sept., 

April, 

Aug., 

Jan., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

April, 

Sept., 

April, 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Feb., 

March, 

May, 

April, 

Jan., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

April, 

Aug., 

Sept., 

March, 

Oct., 

Jan., 


Resigned. 


'(,^, 

June, 

70. 

'57, 

June, 

57. 

61, 

June, 

62, 

'60, 

Feb., 

64, 

'61, 

June, 

64, 

'61, 

June, 

64, 

'69, 

June, 

70, 

'69, 

June, 

70, 

'sz^ 

June, 

6^, 

'57. 

Dec,  ' 

58, 

'57. 

April, 

59. 

'57. 

June, 

58. 

'71, 

June, 

72, 

'63, 

June, 

^z. 

'62, 

June, 

63. 

'73. 

jSept., 

73. 

'60, 

June, 

61, 

'57. 

1  Jan., 

S^, 

71. 

June, 

72, 

'57, 

June, 

59. 

'58, 

June, 

60, 

'63, 

Jan., 

64. 

'^z, 

Nov., 

72, 

'69, 

March, 

71. 

'7I; 

Oct., 

72, 

'58, 

June, 

58. 

'59. 

June, 

59. 

'70. 

June, 

71. 

'57. 

June, 

58. 

'59. 

June, 

59. 

'58. 

June, 

61, 

'70. 

Feb., 

71. 

'7I; 

June, 

73. 

'72, 

Dec, 

73. 

'68, 

June, 

'69, 

'58, 

June, 

'59. 

'68, 

June, 

'69, 

'57, 

June, 

'57. 

;63, 

Feb., 

'71. 

'60, 

June, 

'61, 

'70. 

June, 

'70, 

'71, 

Nov., 

'71. 

'60, 

June, 

'60, 

School. 


Jeff.  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Jefferson. 
Clay. 

Jeff.  Grammar. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Hoagland  Prim.. 
Wash.  Primary. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Rented  Building. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Clay  Primary. 
Clay  Primary. 
Clay  Primary. 
Clay  Primary. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Jefferson. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Bloom.  Primary. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Jefferson. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Hoagland  Gram. 
Hoagland  Prim. 
Rented  Building. 
Clay. 

Bloom.  Primary. 
Clay  Primary. 
Clay. 
Clay. 

Jeff.  Primary. 
Clay  Primary. 
Hoagland  Prim. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Wash.  Primary. 
Clay  Primary. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Clay. 

Hoagland  Prim. 
Hoagland. 
Clay. 
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Miss  Carrie  Solomon, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens, 
Miss  Sarah  Stuart, 
Miss  Elsie  A.  Stuart, 
Miss  Elsie  A.  Stuart, 
Miss  M.  Swain, 
Miss  Mary  H.  Swan, 
Miss  Almira  Sweringen, 
Miss  Alice  E.  Smith, 
Miss  Jennie  Snively, 
Miss  Belle  Spore, 
Miss  Orlinda  Sinclair, 
Miss  Sophia  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Kate  Taylor, 
Miss  M.  E.  Thompson, 
Miss  Jane  N.  Thompson, 
Miss  S.  A.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Cora  W.  Tomson, 
Miss  Maggie  Tower, 
Miss  F.  A.  Tollerton, 
Miss  Charlotte  Tucker, 
Miss  Kate  D.  Turner, 
Miss  Maggie  Tower, 
Miss  Nellie  B.  Vaughan, 
Miss  Clara  S.  Waite, 
Miss  G.  Webb, 
Miss  Julia  A.  Werner, 
Miss  Kate  White, 
Miss  Lyde  J.  Wilson, 
Miss  Lyde  J.  Wilson, 
Miss  Sallie  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Louise  B.  Wisner, 
Miss  Nellie  A.  Wright, 
Miss  M.  Amelia  Wood, 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Weed, 
Miss  Ella  M.  Williams, 


Appointed. 


Sept., 

Sept., 

April, 

Nov., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Sept., 

March, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

April, 

Aug., 

April, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

April, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Jan., 

Sept., 

April, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Dec, 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Jan., 

Sept., 


72, 
S^. 
57, 
58, 
64, 
62, 

67, 
6^, 
68, 
69, 
71. 
70; 
65, 
71, 
57. 
64, 
58, 
70, 

65, 

57, 
65, 

59, 
71, 
68, 
60, 
69, 
58, 
63, 
65, 
68, 

70, 
6S, 

71, 
72, 
73' 


Resigned. 


Nov., 

'72, 

June, 

'72V 

June, 

60, 

June, 

59, 

Feb., 

70r 

June, 

^3r 

June, 

69, 

June, 

69, 

March, 

70, 

June, 

73, 

June, 

73, 

June, 

73, 

June, 

67, 

Dec, 

71, 

June, 

58, 

June, 

65, 

June, 

58, 

June, 

71, 

June, 

68, 

June, 

58, 

June, 

66, 

June, 

70, 

June, 

72, 

June, 

72, 

June, 

71, 

June, 

60, 

June, 

70, 

June, 

60, 

June, 

64, 

June, 

71, 

June, 

70, 

June, 

71, 

June, 

71, 

June, 

71, 

June, 

73, 

Oct., 

73, 

School. 


Clay  Grammar. 
Clay  Primary. 
Clay  Primary.. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Clay  Primary. 
Jeff.  Grammar- 
Training. 
Hoagland  Prim.. 
Harmer  Primary. 
Training. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Hoagland  Prim. 
Jeff.  Grammar. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Clay.  ■ 

Jeff.  Grammar. 
Jefferson. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Clay  Primary. 
Clay  Primary. 
Clay  Grammar.. 
Hoagland  Prim. 
Clay  Primary. 
Hanna  Primary. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Clay.- 
Training. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Clay  Primary. 
Jeff.  Primary. 
Hoagland  Prim. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Hoagland  Prim. 
Clay  Grammar. 
Hoagland  Gram. 
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